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MY DREAMS ARE OF THE SEA. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





My dreams are of the Sea. 
All night the living waters stepped 
Stately aud steadily. All night the wind 
Conducted them. With forehead high, a rock, 
Glitteriog with joy, stood to receive the shock 
Of the flood-tide, I saw it in the mind 
Of sleep and silence. When I woke, I wept. 
My dreams are of the Sea. 
But oh! it is the Sea of Glass! 
I met that other tide as I desired. 
Alone, the rock and I leaned to the wave, 
Capricious suicide, that scooped its grave 
Within the acbing sand. Now | am tired. 
It died and it was buried. Let me pass. 


rE -— 


“ MAXIMA DEBETUR PUELLZ 
REVERENTIA.” 


BY J. H. FORD. 








Tuts was the title of an address delivered 
during the Commencement season, just over, 
at an institution for young women. It 
treated of the position and duties of young 
ladies—a subject chosen for such occasions, 
so nearly to the exclusion of every other 
that it may fairly be considered a stereo- 
typed part of the Commencement exercises 
of every girls’ school. 

To a cursory observer these addresses 
would seem to be altogether successful. 
R-porters praise them; clergymen com- 
mend them; outsiders, especially gentle- 
men, are well pleased; no one knows, what 
is always true, that among the alumne and 
students there is excited a dissatisfaction 
nove the Jess profound because unex- 
pressed. It seems suitable for one who is 
unconnected with the institution, but who 
is much among young women, to utter a 
protest in behalf of those whom courtsey 
forbids to speak for themselves. 

Because this address was unusually good 
of its type; because its delivery and style 
were excellent, and its spirit was manly, 
dignified and courteous, any criticism may 
be quite free from the rudeness of personal 
attack and may fairly be understood to 
apply to the class of which this is a repre- 
sentative. 

The Reverend Doctor draws a picture of 
the ordinary life of a young lady who has 
finished school. She lounges in the parlor, 
while her mother does the housework, lest 
she spoil her hands; she skims novels; she 
thrums the piano; and, above all, she waits 
for ‘‘ the coming man.” 

Now it is not impossible that this ready - 
made cap may fit somebody. But it was 
presented for the wearing of the graduates 
of a certain girls’ school. Some examina- 
tion of the records of this school will show 
whether it suits, 

Among the graduates of more than ten 
years’ standing 1 am able to obtain a com- 
plete account of one class—that of 65. The 
graduates numbered eleven. One is now 
assistant principal at Alma Mater. One, a 
few years dead, devoted her strength and 
life to the girls of a State Reform School. 
One solved the problem which proved too 
much for Goldsmith’s hero, by residing in 
turn in Germany, France, and Italy and 
making a thorough study of each language» 
while she was entirely supporting hereelf 
by teaching English. One is a missionary 


linguists inthe country. Every member of 
the class is or has been a teacher. 

Since their reunion brought the nine 
members of the class of ’72 to listen to the 
good Doctor, it is appropriate to compare 
their record with his faucy piece. All have 
taught since graduation. At present two 
are married, two are ‘‘at home” (not as 
parlor ornaments, but as_ indispensable 
housekeepers), four are still teaching, and 
one is about to leave this country as a mis- 
sionary to India. 

From the report prepared for the Cen- 
tennial Exposition we find that in 1876 
more than two-thirds of the graduates of 
this school had become teachers. Deduct 
from the remaining third the graduates of 
very recent date, those who are engaged in 
some other paid employment or in further 
study, and those whose assistance is need- 
ed at home, and we have surely a very 
small remnant whom we can possibly label 
‘*idlers.” 

More complete statistics can be obtained 
from the reports of the Memorandum So- 
ciety, composed of the graduates of the 
institution. When the last report was pub- 
lished (1875) the Society numbered 126. All 
but thirty had been engaged in teaching. 
Of the thirty who have never taught, five 
married in less than a year after gradua- 
tion and four report other employments, 
leavin twenty-one, or «xactly one-sixth, 
the conditions of whose life would make 
possible the occupations of the Doctor’s 
typical graduate. I do not know a single 
case in which they are actual. 

The learned Doctor’s sentiments were re- 
ceived with great satisfaction by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen present. Talented 
clergymen spoke of them with marked 
commendation. The sole objection was 
that they brought neither pleasure nor help 
to those to whom they were addressed. 

“‘I do not recognize myself in the least,” 
was the whispered comment of one bright 
and earnest little lady. Sbe belongs to that 
“unemployed” class so hopelessly in the 
minority, A few—from whom the abundant 
paternal fortune removes at once the 
stimulus of money-gaining and the neces- 
sity for domestic employment; in whom, 
often, the desire for some regular occupa- 
tion has been discouraged or forbidden— 
fall into the position of the ‘‘ daughter at 
home and in society.” These certainly 
need advice and help. What observer of 
young girls has failed to be touched by the 
spectacle of some, dreading to leave the 
school where they have learned the bless- 
ings of regular work and steady aims, and 
wondering how they can make their lives 
beneficent and active? Many a young 
girl has nobly solved perplexities like these; 
and many a woman has aided with sympa- 
thy and suggestion. But, with all respect 
for the stronger sex, I doubt whether there 
is a man living, be he never so good and 
wise, who is able to direct a girlin a ques- 
tion so delicate. Aud when they attempt 
it, as they do every Commencement season, 
they are apt to impress any thoughtful 
woman with the sensation of a creature 
slightly out of bis sphere. 

Our good Doctor, for instance, has his 
remedy, bottled and ready for use, like a 
patent medicine. Like a patent medicine 
also, applicable to any patient and any 


complaint. 
Here is the formala: ‘‘Learn to cook!” 


Is the greatest reverence due to the 
maiden? Then we may rightfully demand 


coming maiden, but also something for the 
actual maiden of to-day. I do nut simply 
deny that the lives of our girl graduates 
are contemptible. I aftirm that to-day, amid 
the sharp tests of discussion, criticism, and 
changing public opinion, of constantly en- 
larging demands and, as yet, inadequate 
opportunities, our educated women are do- 
ing noble work. For these girls who go to 
take their places among them, whose aims 
are as high but whose achievements are 
still in the future, I claim the due of the 
maiden. I do not speak forthe mature 
women, who have won a recognized place, 
who have learned to respect their own 
opinions, and who can listen to an address 
like this and say quietly: “This is a mis- 
take.” But it is right todemand tbat our 
girls, who have no such rifuge, shall not 
go out from their school-life with a blight 
of discouragement upon them. 

It is of no avail to say that a warning 
against frivolity is always in place, because 
a few always need it. Beyond a doubt, the 
‘*fast” vices are always with us. In all 
probability, any assembly of young men 
contains those who sadly need a check in 
that direction. And yet, it would certainly 
not be reverential,it would be hardly respect- 
ful fora lady orator to paint to a class of 
graduates from a boys’ college the passage 
of the typical alumnus through the stages 
of drinking, gambling, and evil companions 
and close with au exhortation to ‘be a 
farmer!” 

Is it not a melancholy waste that year 
after year so many orators, whose ripe cul- 
ture has opened to them the wide fields of 
literature, science, art, and bistory, meet 
so many audiences, eager, receptive, fitted 
40 appreciate the best that they can offer, 
and not one spark of holy fire be struck, be- 
cause all ‘must patiently labor to rebuild 
this ancient woman of straw, demolish her 
with the time-honored weapons, and offer 
her up asacrifice on an imaginary altar of 
appropriateness ? 

+ - 


AN AFFRONT TO CHRISTENDOM. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





A WELL-KNOWN eminent theological pro- 
fessor in Massachusetts was some years 
ago engaged very enthusiastically in the 
compilation of a hymn-book. He was 
almost daily employed for many months 
in examining collections of sacred poetry 
and subjecting their contents to careful 
criticism, till his brain became so fully 
possessed by the rhythmic spirit that he 
found himself constantly disposed to put 
every occurring thought or fact into rhytb- 
mic form. ‘I am all the while adjusting 
rhymes,” he said; “so that, if, when I go 
out in the morning, I see a man walking at 
a distance, I inwardly exclaim at once: 

“* Vonder [ see a man, 

I wonder who it be!’"’ 

It seemed for the time to be the spontane- 
ous impulse of the mind to do everything 
into meter. We have heard that, while 
this special mood was on him, a student 
brought to the learned professor for crit- 
icism an essay or discourse which be had 
been required to write, and that, when the 
professor came to sit down and look it 
over, he broke out audibly with a quota- 
tion of the first line of a familiar hymn of 
Dr. Watts: 

“Lord! what a feeble piece!” 


We cannot help imagining that intelli- 








in India and is counted one of the best 


not only much reverence for the ideal 


Anthony Froude, published in two parts 
in the last two numbers of the Jnterna- 
tional Review, if they had anything of the 
hymnie spirit of the great theologian, must 
have found their judgment quite felici- 
tously expressed by bis quotation. One 
cannot but marvel that such an essay 
should have found a place in that admir- 
able periodical. Not that there is the least 
objection to the fair and able discussion of 
apy important question by the presenta- 
tion of both sides. We object to Mr, 
Froude’s essay not that it is an argument 
against what the great body of the best 
educated people believe; but that it is, in- 
deed, no argument at all—that in its 
assumptions, its insinuations, and asser- 
tions it is preposterously at variance with 
well-known facts, and, taken as a whole, 
may very fitly be characterized, in the 
words of Robert Hall, as ‘‘a grand imper- 
tinence.” Mr, Froude’s wide reputation as 
a man of letters may justly entitle him to a 
respectful hearing in any legitimate discus- 
sion; but it gives him no license to write 
nonsense, and especially nonsense that is 
offensive to the deepest convictions and 
the cultivated moral sense of a very large 
majority of the educated and thoughtful 
portion of the civilized world. It is not a 


mark of greatness to forget what is due to 
others. 
The introductory part of Mr. Froude’s 


essay, in which he affects to sketch the 
progress of thought and opinion and the 
changes thence resulting in the intellectual 
and moral life of modern society, is seen 
through al] his graces of style to be in sub- 
stance flippant, superficial, and unjust. It 
does injustice alike to the past and present. 
Its pictures of beliefs and their practical 
results and of the aspects and movements 
of society are drawn in the spirit of car- 
icature, at best; und often so blend the 
true and the false in coloring as to convey 
no distinct impression at all, or one that is 
mainly wrong. To assume and assert ad 
libitum is eminently characteristic of the 
class of writers to which Mr. Froude be- 
longs. These men differ widely in many 
things. Hardly any two of them agree in 
questions of history and archeology, or of 
science and philosophy. But they are quite 
agreed in their aversion to Christianity as 
a divine revelation. They are hostile to its 
spirit and its claims. They ought to know, 
they cannot but know, so far as they have 
been bonest students of history, that it has 
been not only an essential element, but one 
of the most effective forces in the develop- 
ment of modern civilization. They cannot 
be ignorant that all attempts hitherto, by 
whatever weapons, to break its hold on 
those by whom it has been intelligently re- 
ceived have wholly failed. Yet Mr. Froude 
and the rest first of all innocently assume 
that they represent at least the greater part 
of the fresh thought, the liberal learning, 
the breadth of view, the scientific knowl- 
edge, the refinement and culture of the 
world. They are equally certain that they,. 
as a class, have seen through all the super- 
stitions, the illusions and delusions, the 
prejudices and false beliefs of the blinded 
multitudes that have lived in the Christian 
faith; and that they, in their advanced wis- 
dom, have stripped away and destroyed all 
these and have left only a name in place of 
historic Christianity. 

Mr. Froude and those for whom he 
speaks assume likewise that they are a very 
numerous, a8 well as a very enlightened 
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wind as mere.¢haff inthe power of their 
numbers. This game may serve the pur 
pose of deluding those who play it, and 
such others as are too ill-informed to know 
the facts; but it is breath spent altogether 
in vain, so far ae relates to those who un- 
derstand the facts. The simple truth is 
that the class represented by Mr. Froude 
in his essay—those who assume to be the 
imtellectual lights of the time, and who, 
out of the clear firmament in which they 
fmagine themselves to shine, compassion- 
ate those who still sit in darkness and be- 
lieve something—while it is, doubtless, in 
itself considerable in numbers, is, after ull, 
a mere handful in comparison with the 
vast multitude of clear-headed, sober- 
minded, intellectual, learned, and even 
scientific men who hold fast and dally live 
on the great facts and truths which Have 
given strength and beauty to the noblést of 
the raée hitherto, and will continue to do 
so while the world shall last. The claim 
of these men—partly a conceit and partly 
a device—that they are carrying the world 
with them, at least the greater part of the 
thinking world, is a claim that has nothing 
to sustain it. 

Lest we should seem to be overstating 
the views advanced by Mr. Froude, we 
quote his own words in two or three brief 
passages, which might be extended indefi- 
nitely and which unmistakably show his 
drift. Referring to the believers in a di- 
vine revelation, he says: ‘‘ Along the whole 
line the defending forces are falling back, 
not knowing where to make a stand; and 
materialism all over Europe stands frankly 
out and is respectfully listened to when it 
affirms that the war is over, that the claims 
of revelation cannot be maintained, and 
that the existence of God and of a future 
state, the origin of man, the nature of con- 
science, and the meaning of the distinc- 
tions between good and evil are all open 
questions.” Again he writes: ‘The en- 
tire generation at present alive may prob- 
ably pass away before the inward change 
shows itself markedly in external symp- 
toms, None the less is it quite certain 
that the ark of religious opinion bas drifted 
from its moorings, that it is moving with 
increasing speed along a track it will never 
retrace and toward issues infinitely mo- 
mentous.” There is surely no ambiguity 
of meaning in such passages as these. A 
single quotation more, which well exhibits 
the spirit of Mr. Froude’s article from first 
to last. ‘‘The clergy pray for rain or fine 
weather; and on great occasions, such as 
the potato-blight, the archbishop issues a 
special form of petition for its removal. 
But the clergy and the archbishop are 
aware all the time that the evils which they 
pray against depend on natural causes, and 
that a prayer from a Christian minister will 
as little bring a change of weather as the 
incantation of a Caffre rain-maker. We 
keep to conventional forms, because none 
of us Jikes to acknowledge what we all 
know to be true. But we do not believe; 
we do not even believe that we belicve— 
the bishops themselves no more than the 
regt of us.” Mr. Froude has an undoubted 
right to proclaim himself a hypocritical 
pretender to a faith which he is conscious 
he has not. But whether it is in altogether 
good taste to charge the most eminent and 
learned Christian men and all the rest of 
us with such hypocrisy our readers must 






merely a matter of taste. Morals are gone 
entirely if, as Mr. Froude says above, the 
distinction between good and evil has be- 
come an open question. 

What, then, is it that Mr. Froude and 
the men of like views are aiming at in 
these flimsy assaults on the great, strong 
truths which have their foundation in the 
very copstitution of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature, which are recognized in its 
intuitions and felt in its profoundest con- 
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soul, the foundation of virtue and good- 
ness, all the high aspirations and possibili- 
ties of human nature, divine revelation, a 
providence of intelligence and wisdom over 
the world, all that gives hope and dignity 
to i value'to his existence—these it 
fis attempted to sweep away, or, rather, it is 
loudly asserted that they have already been 
swept away by the ail-cleamsing broom of 
modern progress. Well, Mr. Froude, 
‘what «re you gotm to give usin their 
place? Before we consent to abandon the 
Rock of Ages, which now underfies all true 
civilization and on which rest all the 
greatness, the goodness, the heroism, the 
moral beauty, and the social order and 
well-being of past ages and of the present, 
we must see something before us besides 
the quagmire of utter agnosticism, which 
you are pleased to spread out before us as 
if you deemed it an elysium. Ah, yes! 
We see what you propose. We had almost 
forgotten that the progress which so en- 
chants you is progress backward! It is 
the main object of your article to lead us 
back to the teachings of those godless old 
Pagans, Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucre- 
tius. You carefully open for us anew that 
old mine of heathenism, found in the writ- 
ings of Lucretius especially. You sym- 
pathetically and lovingly, with many ex- 
‘plicit and positive expressions of hearty 
approval, endorse his atheism. What you 
perbaps might not have been quite willing 
to have said yourself in so many words 
you have let him say, while you have 
nodded approbation. This is quite a con- 
venient way of getting rid apparently of a 
a part of the responsibility of uttering 
unpleasant things. Others of your class 
of writers have resorted to the same ex- 
pedient. Fortunately, in the present case, 
your endorsement at many points has 
been so distinct and hearty that you will 
hardly attempt to shield yourself under 
the plea that you are merely giving the 
opinions of another. 

But the world is not quite ready for the 
progress which you and others who write 
in your spirit propose. If this is the up- 
shot of the boasted advance of modern 
science—that it carries the world back 
some two thousand years; that it writes 
**folly and superstition ” on all that Christ, 
the light of the world, has revealed, and all 
that the great and good have thought and 
acted through the ages; that it quenches 
all the glorious luminaries whose grand 
intellects, and inspiring words, and even 
more inspiring lives have cheered and 
blessed mankind, and remands the world 
back to bald, cold, cheerless, hopeless 
atheism, such as you so eloquently expound 
from your admired master, Lucretius— 
we think you are probably right in say- 
ing that this result will hardly be heartily 
accepted in the present generation. It will 
very likely occur to many that the great 
Christian Church in its various branches not 
only originally organized and endowed most 
of the higher seats of liberal learning in all 
Christendom, but is now administering 
and working them, with ever-increasing 
energy; that she is applying the principles 
of Christianity to the relief of the vices and 
miseries of society and the elevation of all 
classes more thoroughly than ever before; 
that sheis giving the hated Bible to the 
world literally, and in the sight of all is by 
means of it lifting the now accessible 
nations to higher social conditions 
and happier and better lives. Both 
for the purposes of education, in- 
cluding the advancement of every de- 
partment of science, and for the dissem- 
ination of Christianity and Christian knowl- 
edge and literature, she is giving every 
year, by tens of millions, with an ungrudg- 
ing liberality. Her ministers, by tens of 
thousands, a very large part of them weli- 
educated men, are quietly laboring to reach 
the ignorant and degraded with kindly in- 
fluence and sound instruction, and are 
teaching the higher classes to love truth, 
order, social virtue, obedience to law, and 
whatever tends to enlighten and adorn in- 
dividual man; and at the same time press- 
ing on them all the cheering and inspiring 
motives to right living which the Christian 
revelation furnishes. The sun does not 
set on the daily loving labors and noble 
triumphs of the vast army of faithful 
Christian men and women who,in the 





sciousness? God, the immortality of the 


spirit and with the earnestness of primi- 





tive times, are effectively applying the 
still unbarmed and _ vital Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to the heart of suffer- 
ing humanity, so bringing it pesce 
and hope. While Mr. Froude and such 
as he are writing such dreary stuff 
about the decay of faith and the over- 
throw of all its bulwarks, all this is silent- 
ly going forward and working the desired 
results. The forces of Christ’s kingdom, 
like those of Nature, are steady and resist- 
less, even when unseen and still. About 
the actual condition and prospects of true 
spiritual Christianity in the world it is 
plain that Mr. Froude knows very little; 
unless we suppose, which we are loth to 
do, that, in the intensity of personal unbe- 
lief, he is willing to deal recklessly with 
facts. The few vague and unmeaning 
words with which his article closes in re- 
lation to the possibility of a religious feel- 
ing born of mere imagination, when God 
and duty and the moral universe have 
been swept away, amount to nothing. The 
whole tendency of the essay is pernicious. 
This sort of writing is justly to be re- 
garded as an affront to Christendom. 





DR. HODGE’S THEOLOGY. 
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THE imputation of Adam’s first sin to his 
posterity more than all else is the rock of 
offense to those who reject imputation 
generally, and even to many who do not 
reluctate against it in its relations to Christ 
and his people. Why? Omitting all 
reference to those so ignorant of the litera- 
ture of the subject that they object to it as 
implying some literal transfer of personal 
acts and inherent qualities from one to an- 
other, so as to make Adam’s first sin the 
literal personal act of each of his de- 
scendants, the repugnance to the doctrine 
on the part of all who admit the fallen con- 
dition of the race (with others we are not 
now concerned) arises from their unwil- 
lingness to believe that any sin of any per- 
son can be placed in such relations to 
others, especially the posterity of the trans- 
gressor, that they shall suffer fag it or 
share its penalty. Let us see, then, how far 
this principle is valid in itself, and in its 
concrete application to the present subject. 

It is beyond question, however it may 
involve ‘‘some things hard to be under- 
stood, which the unlearned and unstable 
wrest as they do the other Scriptures to 
their own destruction” (II Pet. iii, 17,) that 
the Bible does manifoldly teach that the 
sins of representatives, especially parents 
and rulers, are visited upon those repre- 
septed by them, so that the sins of the 
former are visited upon children unto the 
third and fourth generation, and ‘‘ when 
the wicked rule the people mourn.” No 
less clearly is this the Jesson of Providence 
and history. It is equally true that man- 
kind in their actions and reasonings assume 
the truth, without impugning the justice 
of this principle. Those who impugn it 
have somethivg more on hand than to dis- 
charge an arrow at Dr. Hodge’s or the 
Calvinistic theology. They must also 
dispose of the Word and Providence of 
God. And it is for them to show how they 
can stop here consistently, or anywhere, 
till they find themselves ‘‘ without God in 
the world.” 

This being so, does or does not the Bible 
apply this principle to account for or 
throw light upon the present degraded and 
corrupt condition of our race, as it comes 
into and is developed in the world? Ob- 
serve, this condition of man is and has 
been and remains independently of Dr. 
Hodge, or Calvin, or the Westminster sym- 
bols, or even the Bible. These do not 
create, however they may assert, define, ac- 
count for it, or contribute to mitigate or 
remove it. This subject brings all the diffi- 
culties of the origin of evil and the permis- 
sion of sin, which reach into abysmal 
depths beyond any sounding-line of ours. 
But the question remains: Is it relieved by 
giving up imputation, or only shadowed 
with deeper and more insoluble mystery? 
What are the alternatives? One is that 
the present condition of our race is caused 
by a purely sovereign and arbitrary divine 
constitution, either relative or irrelative to 








Adam’s sin. Even this, in its rayless dark- 
ness, we would accept, if no gleam of relief 
can be found, saying: ‘‘ Even so Father,for 
so it seemeth good tw thyisight.” Another 
is the realistic theéfy, held by a few able 
and @eyout men, according to witch the 
members of our race are so numefically 
one that the act of its p nitor- was 
literally the act of each and‘@very one of 
his deseendants. This is a purely meta- 
physieal theory, contradicted by the in- 
tuitive judgments of the race, and, besides 
obvious logical pantheistic tendencies, 
(since, if millions of beings can be numer- 
ically one, all beings can), it results logically 
that not only the first sin of Adam is the 
sin of his posterity, but that every sin of 
him or any man is equally the sin of every 
other man. Thus all sin, holiness, and ac 
countability are destroyed. 

Another theory advocated by the fewest, 
but sanctioned by such high names as 
Julius Miller, is, that the race—each mem- 
ber of it for himself—had a trial in a pre- 
existent state and fell. This is too ground- 
less to gain credence. It, however, shows 
the profound conviction of its abettors, 
that it is necessary to account for the pres- 
ent state of the race by its failure to stand 
in an antecedent state of probation. The 
last alternative theory which I notice is 
that of mediate imputation—~. é., the im- 
putation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, 
not immediately, but mediately, on account 
of their own fall into a state of sin which 
virtually sanctions and so partakes of tbat 
first sin. But, omitting other objections, it 
sheds no light and gives no relief on the 
question how it comes to pass that all men 
have, from the first, that perverse moral 
bias which leads them thus to espouse that 
primal sin which ‘‘ brought death into the 
world and all eur woe.” 


Thus we see, amid all these variant theo- 
ries, a vast preponderance of opinion in 
favor of these principles: 1. That the uni- 
versul depravation of our race comes of 
the fall of our first progenitor, as the effect 
of his apostasy. 2. That this sad visitation 
is inflicted for our failure in a probation 
enjoyed either in our own persons directly, 
or in the trial of our first parents, or 
both. Eliminating all else from these al- 
ternative theories, they show the power of 
these two principles over the minds of men 
who know and believe the Scriptures. But 
these principles are combined in the doc- 
trine that Adam on his trial stood on pro- 
bation not only for himself, but his pos- 
terity; that thus, representatively, not liter- 
ally, tbey ‘‘ sinned in him and fell with him 
in the first transgression.” — 

Although this does not clear the subject 
of all mystery, it, nevertheless, shows that 
the ‘‘curse causeless did not come” upon 
our race, or otherwise than as a visitation 
for sin, on the same grounds as evils are 
often visited upon families and nations 
according to the Word and Providence of 
God. It is supported, moreover, by 
the fact that the precise penalty visited 
upon Adam for his sin, so graphically 
depicted, Gen. iii, 14—19, is visited 
upon the race; by the declaration that 
‘in Adam all die”; by the parallelism 
Rom. v, 12—20, between Adam and Christ, 
which, in accordance with the uniform 
doctrine of Scripture, that death, including 
every form of degradation from our norm- 
al estate, ‘‘is the wages of sin,” sets forth 
that ‘‘ death passed upon all men for that 
all have sinned,” that ‘through the of- 
fense of one many be dead,” ‘‘denth 
reigned by one.” ‘‘The judgment was 
by one to condemnation;” while the free 
gift is of many offenses and by the right- 
eousness of one to justification; that ‘as 
by the disobedience of one many were 
made sinners, s0 by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous.” 

To guard against injurious misconcep- 
tions, it must be added: 1. That this penal 
infliction, as affecting the fall of the race, 
is held to be no positive creation of sin by 
our Maker. It is simply privative; the 
withdrawal of the favor and communion 
of God; which, had not Adam forfeited it 
for himself and the race, would have been 
continued to them. Hence comes the 


“loss of original righteousness.” With 
the loss of this regulative force come the 
unregulated activity and supremacy of 
the inferior principles of our nature, that 
lawlessness, anomia, which is the “ want 
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of conformity to the law of God” ‘and 
constitutes the corruption of our nature. 
This, however, is no positive infusion of 
corruption, as is often afzued. It is a sim- 
ple withdrawment of that favor and fellow- 
ship of God which would Have prevented 
this resulting anomia. But it is asked: 
Does God make sin the punishment of sin ? 
Never, in the sense of this innuendo. But 
is it to be denied that it is the constant 
teaching of Scripture that God often with- 
draws his spirit and restraining grace, and 
in this negative sense hardens the hearts of 
the wicked, even delivering some to judi- 
cial blindness, in punishment for their sins? 

2. Men are not subjected to suffering 
anterior to their own inherent corruption, 
which, whether or not antecedent to it in 
time, is so in the order of nature, and, 
although consequent upon the loss of the 
divine favor and communion, as aforesaid, 
is a stage beyond it in its relation to desert 
of personal suffering. On the other hand, 
it is believed that all are saved who die 
in infancy or before the period of moral 
agency. 

3. Dr. Hodge aud intelligent advocates 
of the reformed doctrine of original sin in 
its relations to Adam’s first sin, as already 
set forth, were deeply persuaded that the 
main objections to this view lie with far 
greater force against the several alterna- 
tive schemes, while they are burdened with 
divers special difficulties of their own. 
They are persuaded that, if these objections 
are allowed to set aside this scheme, they 
must sooner or later show their power in 
undermining every other that has been 
substituted for it, until the universal sinful- 
bess of our race itself comes to be ques- 
tioned; yea, sin itself, with its punishments 
and retributions, would come to be argued 
out of being How far facts tend to show 
that parties which have cut loose from 
this view find no rest in any of the 
forgoing substitutes for it, and, when 
not Jed back toward it, have floated in un- 
rest toward those troubled seas of doubt 
which are beyond all anchorage, each one 
must judge for himself. But, as some one 
({ think Coleridge) bids us beware of ar- 
guments against Christianity, which, ‘if 
they begin there, do not end there,” so I 
think it was the feeling of Dr. Hodge, and 
of tbe school of which he was so distin- 
guished a leader: ‘‘ Beware of arguments 
against original sin, and of the federal so- 
lution of it, which may begin there, but do 
not end there.” Great as is the mystery of 
original sin, as Pascal says, ‘‘man is more 
incomprehensible without this mystery 
than this mystery is incomprehensible to 
man.” 

This has to do with the bearing of the 
position as a strategic pointin the theodicy 
of the doctrine of sin and grace; but Dr. 
Hodge attached great importance to it also 
in its bearings upon the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone in the merits and 
righteousness of Christ, and, through this, 
upon Christian life and holiness. 

We have already adverted to the parallel- 
ism between the condemnation and fall of 
the race on account of Adam’s first sin 
and the justification of the redeemed 
through the righteousness of Christ 
(Rom. v, 12, 20). If, then, the former be 
primarily visited upon each one for his own 
personal sins, as its first meritorious ground, 
in like manner must the latter be reckoned 
to each one primarily on account of his 
own personal good acts or inherent holi- 
ness as the meritorious ground of its be- 
stowment. Here we strike a cardinal 
point, theoretical and practical, on which 
old Calvinists, and none more than Dr. 
Hodge, are very sensitive. It is the mat- 
ter of the free and full justification and 
pardon of the sinner, upon bis trusting 
Christ, irrespective of any works or deserv- 
Ings of his own. They deem this not only 
essential to the true power and joy of the 
believing sinner, but also to true Christian 
sanctification, which grows out of it, as the 
fruit from the vine. Their view is that 
there is no true holiness without trust in 
and love to God; no cordial love without 
such trust; no such cordial trust oa the 
part of the sinner while he sees that the 
law and honor and glory of God demand 
his perdition. But this the sinner, awak- 
ened and convinced, must see till he sees 
that his sins which separate between him 
and God are blotted out, and that he is 
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justified frubly by hiv grate, thrduigh’ the! 
tedemption that isin Christ Jésus ;“that’ 
“to him that worketh not, but’ bélieveth 

on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 

is Counted for righteousness.” Then, being 

forgiven, the love of God is ‘shed abfodd in 

his heart. ‘He obeys and b6nots God from 

filial love, and not under the goadings of 

slavish fear. His obedience is free, hearty, 

genuine, ‘‘ Having these promises [of free 

aud abundant grace], he cleanses himself 

from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 

perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” 

This is the scriptural and evangelical way 

of holiness and life. Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done; but the 
way through free and gratuifous justifica- 

tion toa growing devotion to Him who hath 
‘‘ delivered us out of the bondage of corrup- 

tion into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God.” So may we “serve him, without 
[servile] fear, in holiness and righteousness 
all the days of our lives.” There is appar- 
ently a growing disposition now to renew 
the cavil—at leastas old as the days of 
Paul—that free justification fosters or en- 

courages careless or licentious living, be- 
cause it makes our title to eternal life de- 
pend on another’s merits, not on our own 

works. But the faith that saves is a 
faith that works—that works by love, puri- 
fies the heart, and overcomes the world. 

Any other faith is spurious. Faith with- 

out works is dead. 

Dr. Hodge, with all who hold to scrip- 
tural but not Antinomian justification, in 
maintaining it, had very much at heart 
not merely the soul’s peace with God, but 
the interests of practical godliness. How 
far they were rigbt or wrong here let the 
history of all Calvinistic peoples attest. 

‘« Particular redemption” is a feature of 
this theology much, and often bitterly, spo- 
ken against; mostly, however, owing to 
misconception and overstatement. This 
doctrine, so far as we are now concerned 
with it, does not mean that the Atonement 
is of insufficient value to expiate all the 
sins of all men; or that the salvation it pro- 
vides is not sincerely offered to aj] men. 
Quite the contrary. It refers to the plan 
and purpose of God, as to its actual effi- 
cacy or application. That this was spe- 
cial toward those whom the Father gave to 
Obrist—all of whom should surely come to 
him—is hardly open to question. The ac- 
cepted fortnula in regard to the compass of 
the Atonement is ‘‘ sufficient for all men; 
efficient only for the elect.” 

On the subjects of Ability and Inability 
Natural and Moral, Divine Sovereignty in 
Regeneration, Election, Predestination, 
Providence there is need and room to say 
but a word, especially as Dr. Hodge really 
held little here—however assailed by po- 
lemics—which does not appear on the face 
of Scripture, in the great historic symbols, 
the devotional parts of Christian literature, 
and, almost without exception, in the 
avowals of nearly all Christians on their 
knees, whatever they may be elsewhere. 

1. In all these we may find proofs of an 
impotence of some kind in man to do and 
be what he ought to be and do; pay, knows 
and confesses that he ought to be and do, 
2. This impotence is moral, seated in our 
moral nature, the ruling bias of the will, 
affections, moral dispositions. It lies in 
the dominant aversion of the soul to the 
the Christian life. 3. It is sinful and inex 
cusable. The more obdurate and invincible 
this sinful temper, the more inexcusable 
and worthy to be deplored and condemned 
by the subject of it and by others. 4. It is 
natural in the same sense as our depravity 
orruling bias to sin is natural. But it is 
not natural in the sense of being nermal, 
or pertaining to man’s nature as unfallen 
orin its first estate. 5. This impotence 
respects not the pure faculties of reason, 
will, feeling considered simply assuch. It 
does not require of a child what is beyond 
a child’s faculties, or of acommon man 
the service of which only an Edwards ora 
seraph is capable; but only what is com- 
mensurate with their faculties in a holy 
state. 6. As seated mainly in the will, 
considered us including the entire optative 
powers of the soul, itisso far voluntary; 
while yet it asserts its power and mas- 
tery in spite of the will’s  strug- 
gles against it, impelling the sub- 
ject of it to cry out, in passionate an- 
guish: ‘‘O wretched man that Iam, who 


shall deliver ‘me from ‘the body of this 
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death?” ‘When I would do 200d, evil is 
present with ‘me.” The case of men Who 
have becomie enslaved to evil habits, volun- 
tarily yielding to temperate appetites, yet 
struggling against them, is'a sufficient illus- 
tration. ‘‘He that committeth sin,” says 
Christ, ‘‘is the servant of sin.” Sin isan 
abnormity in our nature, a schism in the 
soul. The bondage to it is in precise pro- 
portion to our love of it; a sort of willing 
bondage, which often co-exists with strong 
desires, on some account, to be freed from 
its dominion. ; 

From this dependence on God for the 
forthputting of his mighty power in bring- 
ing us to salvation there is but a step to 
his sovereign and eternal election of all 
who come to Christ; that they ‘‘should be 
holy and without blame before him in 
love.” Nor can there be a doubt that this 
sovereign and eternal purpose extends to 
all events as well as the conversion and 
salvation of the redeemed. If God does not 
“work all things according to the counsel 
of his own will,” how does he govern the 
universe, and what security have we that 
it will not become a wreck and a pande- 
monium? On what, then, rest man’s faith 
and hope ? 

Butit is asked: If this be so, what becomes 
of the freedom and consequent accountabil- 
ity of man? The simple answer is that 
the fixation of events by the divine purpose 
only fixes their certainty. But their cer- 
tainty does not alter their nature, nor impair 
the responsible freedom of choice in free 
agents, nor make (God the author of sin. 
Whether we can explain this or not, the 
Bible asserts it. Our moral instincts assert 
it. Prophecy fulfilled in regard to the acts 
of free agents proves it. They who cruci- 
fied Christ with wicked hands did what 
God's hand and counsel determined before 
should be done. Was Peter’s fall, or 
Judas’s treachery less criminal because 
foreknown and foretold by Christ? 

It is easy to discover difficulties and per- 
plexities, and to hurl objections superfi- 
cially plausible against this or any system 
of theology. But it is believed that the more 
thoroughly it is scrutinized in the light of 
God’s word and reason rightly applied, the 
more will it be seen to rest in foundations 
of adamant—the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief 
corner-stone. Other foundation can no 
man lay. 

It would be a melancholy pleasure, for 
which we have no room here, to trace the 
operation of these principles in the life 
and character of him whose death has 
called them forth—a life and character 
singularly devout, holy, immovable in up- 
rightness, abundant in charity, yea in 
whatsoever things are pure lovely, and of 
good report; whose memory will long live 
as a benediction to those who knew him, 
and knew him only to love and revere him. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


THREE DAYS AMONG THE MOR- 
MONS. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D, D. 





Here I am in this remarkable country, 
where the saints are siuners and the sin- 
ners saints; where the Jews are Gentiles 
and the Gentiles Jews, It is the Eldorado 
of the Latter-Day Saints, as the Mormons 
call themselves. Oneof their hymns (No. 
383) thus characteristically sings the praises 
of Utah, which by thirty years’ hard la- 
bor they bave turned from a desert into a 
garden. 


“Deseret! Deseret! 'tis the home of the free, 

And dearer than all other lands ’tis to me; 

Where the saints are secure from oppression and 
strife 

And enjoy to the full the rich blessings of life. 

’Tis a land which for ages has been lying waste, 

Where the savage has wandered, by darkness de- 
based; 

Where the wolf and the bear unmolested did 
roam— 


Away,faraway Deseret is my home. 


“Deseret! Deseret! she has long been opprest; 
But now, for awhile, she is taking her rest. 
She feels like a giant, refreshed with new wine, 
And enjoys from Jehovah his blessings benign. 
There are hearts that can feel for another’s deep 

woe 

And with charity blessings on others bestow, 
Return good for evil to those who oppress, 
And await the time coming to give them redress. 


“Deseret! Deseret! oh! I love to be there, 
With my brethren and sisters each blessing to 
share; , 
Nor régret I’ve forsaken the land of my birth, 
To dwell on that sweet, favored spot of the earth, 











. 
Where Brigham and Heber and Dante preside, 
With all the full quorums of Priesthood beside ; 
Where the Law of the Lord is the standard of life, 
Apart from foul Babylon’s darkness and strife.” 


Salt Lake City lies 37 miles south from 
Ogden, where the Union and the Central 
Pacific Railroads unite, and is connected 
with both; by the Utab Central Railroad. 
I arrived here last Thursday, with 360 
Mormon emigrants, mostly from England 
and Scundinavia and apparently poor and 
ignorant. This is the first accession from 
abroad for this season. Many more are 
expected during the summer and autumn. 
They are strongly advised to go at once to 
work on the farms in the country, instead 
of lingering in the city. The secretary 
of President Taylor, the successor of 
Brigham Young, told me that there were 
from 125,000 to 150,000 Mormons in the 
Territory of Utah; that they have a scat- 
tered membership all over the world, but 
especially in Eagland, Wales, Norway, 
Switzerland, and Germany; that they are 
constantly increasing, and confidently ex- 
pect to triumph over Babylon in the ap- 
proaching Millennium. Among the ‘‘ Gen- 
tiles”’ here I find a difference of opinion. 
Some say that Mormonism is steadily in- 
creasing and consolidating, while others as 
positively assert that it is gradually disin- 
tegrating and running into infidelity. The 
law of the United States against polygamy 
cannot be enforced, for the polygamous 
marriages are secretly contracted and no 
jury can be had to convict the guilty 
party. Most Mormons, I am told, live in 
monogamy; but their religion’ allows 
them to have as many wives as they can 
support. Brigham Young had nineteen; 
and for his favorite wife, Amelia, he built 
a magnificent house, opposite his own 
mansion. His nineteenth wife, Ann Eli- 
za, ran away and wrote, with the aid of 
others, ‘‘ Wife No. 19.” He had 48 living 
children and buried 13. It may be taken 
fer granted that these polygamous wives 
are mostly ignorant and low-bred. No 
cultivated and high-minded American lady 
would willingly choose so degrading a po- 
sition. And yet I am told that the Mor- 
mon women are fanatical upholders of 
polygamy and that many urge their hus- 
bands to get one or more partners. The 
Mormons dress and look like other people 
and present the aspect of an industrious, 
temperate, and prosperous community. I 
have seen as healthy children here as any- 
where else. The Territory is well governed 
and free from debt, which is an exception- 
al recommendation. Even a bad religion 
in politics seems to be better than none. 


Salt Lake City is a very beautiful city. 
The streets are wide and regular; but ex- 
ceedingly dusty. The sidewalks are 
shaded by trees and cooled by fresh 
streams of water from the mountain. The 
houses are well built and surrounded by 
flowers and trees. Almost every comfort 
and luxury can be had in the stores. The 
‘*Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Institu- 
tion,” which covers a whole block, is pro- 
vided with all sorts of merchandise, admir- 
ably arranged, and may be favorably com- 
pared to the largest establishments of the 
kind in Broadway, New York, or Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. The Tabernacle 
where the public meetings are held on 
Sunday afternoon during the summer, 
can hold 10,000 people, and is often 
crowded. A new Tabernacle, which will 
be heated for use in winter, is now in the 
process of erection. The Temple, where 
the ordinances are to be administered, was 
begun more than twenty years ago, is 
steadily though slowly progressing, and 
will, when completed, be one of the great- 
est granite structures on this continent and 
in the world. Considering that all this is 
the work of one generation and of poor 
emigrants, we must marvel at the industry, 
energy, and skill which has accomplished 
so much under the inspiring and sustaining 
power of a fanatical religion. The Mormon 
population of the city amounts to 20,000 or 
more. Besides, there are here from one to 
four thousand Gentiles, as the Christians 
are called by the Latter-Day Saints. ‘Near- 
ly all denominations are now represented, 
The Episcopalians (under the active Bishop 
Tuttle), the Presttyterians, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Methodists, and the ‘Roman 
Catholics: have, with aid from the Bast, 
built fine churches for small congregations, 

















and carry on schools which are well attend- 
ed, andin great part by children of apostate 
or liberal Mormons. 

The country throughout the Territory is 
mostly settled and cultivated by Mor- 
mons; but the rich mines will attract an in- 


creasing number of other people. The 
Territory has a striking resemblance to 
Palestine, in the fact that both have a salt 
lake and a sweet-water lake, connected bya 
River Jordan. Perhaps this may have been 
one of the reasons which induced Brigham 
Young, with his persecuted followers, to 
choose Utah for a permanent home, when 
he arrived here in 1847. 

The religious life gf the Mormons appears 
on Sunday. Upon the whole, the Sabbath 
is well observed. Ali stores, even the 
barber-shops, are closed. I saw no disorder 
of any kind on the street yesterday. I 
preacbed to a small but active congregation 
of Presbyterians, and attended all the 
Mormon services—namely, Sunday-school 
in the morning, the Tabernacle service in 
the afternoon, and a sermonin a school- 
house in the evening. In the Sabbath- 
school the older children read the Book of 
Mormon. The younger were catechized on 
the history of the Latter-Day Saints, es- 
pecially the persecutions of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, Jr. The last number of their 
‘‘Juvenile Instructor,” with which they 
feed the young, contains the following 
articles: The British Museum (with a pic- 
ture); A Biography of Joseph Smith the 
Prophet; Questions and Answers on the 
Book of Mormon; Editorial Thoughts; The 
Solar Microscope; Curiosities of Human 
Food; The Gospel Principles; Baptism of 
Children (who ought to be baptized when 
eight years old; and if they die before that 
age some one has to be baptized for them); 
Pleasures of Science; Break not the Sab- 
bath Day (a bymn with music); Sunday Les- 
sons for Little Learners (on the history of 
Joseph Smith, the Prophet, Lesson 74). 

The Tabernacle service is held in the 
afternoon, from 2 to 4. The immense 
building, which is lighted from the roof, was 
about two-thirds full. The majority were 
women, and most of them old and ugly. 
The galleries were empty. The apostles 
and other dignitaries of the Church 
sit on the platform. They wear no dis- 
tinctive dress. Some of them look like 
venerable patriarchs, with a good deal of 
fanatical tire burning in theireyes. There 
are three pulpits; an immense organ (said 
to be the second largest in the U. 8.), built 
here by Mormons; and achoir of young men 
and women, seated in two rows opposite 
each other. The Lord’s Supper, consist- 
ing of bread and water, is distributed eyery 
Sunday, while the s2rmons go on. The 
best part of the service is the singing by the 
choir. The congregation does not sing. 
The prayers were short and full of Mor- 
monism. Three sermons were delivered— 
one by a bishop, one by an apostle (W. 
Woodruff), and one by the president (John 
Taylor). They were quite ordinary, and 
treated of religion in general and the Mor- 
mon religion in particular, especially the 
persecutions of Joe Smith, the prosperity of 
his followers, the success of their mission- 
aries among all nations, the infidelity in the 
Gentile churches, the baptism for the dead, 
the near approach of Christ’s advent and the 
Millennium. The first speaker said he had 
nothing special pressing on his mind, and, 
therofore, ought to sit down; but he spoke, 
nevertheless, for half an hour. He praised 
an inspiring sermon preached the Sunday 
previous, by Orson Pratt, who is the best 
(perhaps the only) scholar in this sect, under- 
stands the ancient languages, and is ‘‘mighty 
in the interpretation of prophecies.” Pratt 
was kept poor by Brigham Young, who was 
jealous of his influence. His oldest wife 
left him, and passed with herchildren from 
Mormon fanaticism to infidelity. The 
Mormon preachers take no text; but make 
use of the Bible, and still more of the ‘‘Book 
of Mormon” and the ‘* Doctrines and Cove- 
nants.” In foreign countries I understand 
they adopt a fervent, Methodistical style of 
preaching. The evening sermon I heard 
was a severe attack upon unfaithful and 
apostate Mormons, who will suffer greater 
damaation than the Gentiles. 

I have given an usbiased account of 
what I saw and heard in this capital of 
Mormonism. Of the inside of the house- 
hold I can only judge from the reports of 








others. The marvelous success of tbis sect, 
in spite of severe persecution and all sorts 
of privations, is a striking illustration of the 
power of religivus fanaticiam. I have no 
room to give a full analysis of the system. 
It is a singular compound of Christian, 
Jewish, Mohammedan, hierarchical, de- 
mocratic, Montanistic, Methodistic, Bap- 
tistic, Spiritualistic and Millennarian ele- 
ments. If Mohammedanism is an eclectic 
religion, Mormonism is still more so. It is 
monotheistic, and yet admits a plurality of 
gods (which, however, are not to be wor- 
shiped). It ascribes to Godahuman body 
and human passions (somewhat like Sweden- 
borgianism). It teaches the pre-existence of 
the soul (like Origen). It practices baptism 
by immersion and rejects infant baptism 
(like the Baptists). It practices also a vica- 
rious baptism for the benefit of the dead 
who have not had a chance to hear the 
Mormon gospel; and this baptism may be 
repeated as often as one pleases. The Mor- 
mons believe in the continuance of the 
miraculous gifts among themselves; even 
the raising of the dead. They have a com 

pletely organized hierarchy, with twelve 
apostles, seventy evangelists, bishops, 
priests, elders, and deacons. They expect 
the speedy coming of Jesus Christ and the 
triumph of his saints all over the earth. In 
the meantime, it is their duty to gather the 
saints and to build temples unto the Lord. 
They enjoin honesty, industry, economy, 
strict temperance, abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drink and tobacco; but they allow 
and encourage polygamy, dancing, and 
theatrical amusements; under the supervis- 
ion of the Church. 

The religious books of the Mormons are 
the following: 

1. The Bible, which they theoretically 
acknowledge in full, but use only as far as 
it suits them, and practically supersede it 
by their supplementary standards. In their 
book depositary (the ‘‘Deseret News Office”) 
they do not keep the Bible for sale. When 
I asked for the reason, I was told that it 
could be had in any other book-store. 


2. The Book af Mormon,—This pretends 
to be an additional revelation, written by 
the Prophet Mormon, three hundred years 
after Christ, upon plates in the ‘‘Reformed 
Egyptian” language, and translated by the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, Jun., with the aid 
of the Urim and Thumim into English. Itis 
as large as the Old Testament and sells for 
$1.50 in plain binding. It gives a tedious 
account of the ancient inhabitants of the 
American Continent, whose ancestors emi- 
grated from Jerusalem 600 years before 
Christ, and whose degenerate descendants 
are the Indians. It is written in the solemn 
narrative style of the Old Testament, but 
without the spirit and interest of the Bible. 
It is an insipid, prosy book, far inferior to 
the Koran. I made several attempts to read 
it through, but could not succeed: and I am 
amazed that such a dull religious novel can 
have such an effect upon sensible people 
The best parts in it are the Scripture remin- 
iscences from the historical books, the 
prophets, and some parts of the New Testa- 
ment. These passages are sometimes ac- 
curately given, sometimes abridged, some- 
times enlarged; but always in the language 
of the common English Bible, even where 
this departs from the Hebrew or Greek. 
Thisis a conclusive proof against the in- 
spirational character of Smith’s version. It 
is confidently asserted by non-Mormcn 
writers that the Book of Mormon is the 
production of a half crazy Presbyterian 
minister, by the name of Spalding, who 
wrote it to while away his time and could 
not find a publisher. The Mormons treat 
this charge with contempt. 

3. The Doctrines and Covenants of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day 
Saints.—Cost $2.00. It contains the 
special revelations given to Joseph Smith 
and Brigham Young at different times, is 
written in similar style, and equally insipid 
as the Book of Mormons. 

To these must be added, as of less authori 
tative character, a Catechism Jor Children 
by Elder John Jaques (25th thousand, 1877) 
and the Hymn Beok, which contains many 
of the best pieces of English hymn-writers 
with a number of original productions, and 
costs $1.25. The Catechism is full of quo- 
tations from the Book of Mermon and the 
Doctrines and Covenants. The best thing 
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in it are the Ten Commandments, which 
are taken from the Bible. 

What will be the future of Mormonism ? 
Will it continue to grow and consolidate, 
as in the last thirty years, and become ulti- 
mately a greatand dangerous power in 
America? Or will it gradually disinte- 
grate, and dissolve partly into infidelity, 
partly into the surrounding Christian de- 
nominations ? These are questions which 
history alone can solve. Mormonism has 
cultivated a large and productive territory 
of the United States, and brought to it an 
industrious and hard-working population 
from abroad. It has been pursed into 
power by cruel persecution, and the fire of 
fanxticism and material self-interest may 
keep it up for a considerable time; but it can 
scarcely be expected that as a religious and 
polygamous system it will be able to resist 
much longer the pressure of the surround- 
ing civilization and churches, 

SALT LAKE CITY, June Ith, 1878. 





A VISIT TO MARY CLEMMER. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 





“This same hero man-of-letters must be regarded 
as our most important modern person. He is the 
soul of all.’’—Thos. Carlyle. 





For many years I had read and reread 
Mary Clemmer’s strong, earnest utterances. 
I had felt her to be my ideal woman writer.: 
I had written to her, and received from 
her sweet, kind, loving words; and now, at 
last, I was going to see her in her own 
home. If a man can be the object of 
hero-worship for another man, may not a 
woman occupy the same place in the 
thoughts of another woman? 

The number I sought was found over the 
door of an elegant double house, built of 
brick, with bay windows, balconies, and a 
neat yard in front. A pleasant-looking 
little old colored woman opened the door, 
and, in answer to my questions, snid: 
‘* Yes, this was Mrs. Clemmer’s house, and 
she was at home; but she could not see 
anybody. She was writing.” This last 
with the air of having uttered an un- 
answerable argument. 

The good little aunty promised, how- 
ever, to give my card to her mistress at 
lunch. And the next evening found me 
again at the door, to keep the appointment 
made by the lady of the mansion, 

Once within Mary Clemmer’s walls I felt 
that I was ‘“‘in the Monarch Thought’s 
dominions.” An air of refinement and 
culture pervaded the beautiful parlors, 
which were furnished in perfect taste; 
and, being untenanted, I found leisure to 
examine them fully. 

The softest colors prevailed throughout, 
handsome pictures adorned the walls, 
sweetest flowers lent fragrance to the air, 
elegant books lay about the room, as if 
used to handling; every ornament showed 
refined and cultivated taste, and the sub- 
dued light of the chandelier cast a gentle 
radiance over all. 


I took aseat at the further end of the 
room, and awaited the entrance of the 
spirit who had called all this beauty into 
being, wondering if the beautiful vision 
my imagination had conjured would come 
to complete the cbarm, or whether disap- 
pointment awaited me, and some ugly elf 
would appear to dispel the illusion. 

The house was perfectly silent, not a 
footfall was heard; and, after gazing awhile 
at the loveliness around me, I opened a 
volume of Emerson, which lay on the 
table beside me, and was soon lost in his 
charming utterances, 

“T have kept you waiting,” were the 
words that fell upon my ear, as I looked 
up, with a start, for the speaker had entered 
the open door, without my knowledge. 

A tall, elegant looking woman ap- 
proached me slowly, walking with diffi- 
culty, leaning on a cane, but making no 
sound on the heavy tapestry with which 
the floors were covered. 

Mary Clemmer is still an invalid from 
the effects of a terrible fall from a carriage, 
many weeks since, which would have 
wrecked the nerves of a weaker woman. 
The dainty morning-cap set jauntily over 
waves of brown hair on the high forehead; 
the soft folds of blue silk, which fell grace- 
fully about her; the light cane,which might 





have passed for a wand; all combined, with 
the sweet smile illuminating noble features, 
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to complete the picture in my mind of 
some beneficent fairy, who had conde- 
scended to make this abode of beauty her 
home among men. And I felt far more dis- 
posed to cast myself at the feet of the god- 
dess and implore of her celestial aid than 
to approach and introduce myself in the 
formal fashion proper to the occasion. 

Probably she saw nothing of this in the 
plain-looking woman, simply dressed in 
black, who advanced somewhat timidly, 
feeling herself in the presence of the head 
of the profession. 

In five minutes more we were cosily 
seated on a sofa in the back parlor; I 
placed entirely at ease by the gentle man- 
ner and kindly words of my hostess, and 
listening with delight as she spoke of the 
varied experiences of an eventful life, in 
the eager, earnest tones of a voice which 
neither bodily pain nor the deeper hurt of 
heart-wounds can keep from expressing 
the enthusiasm of a high, strong nature 
and a lofty soul. 

Mary Clemmer is a woman to implant 
bope in the breast of every woman who 
has aspirations for herself and her sex. 
She is highly gifted by Nature; but no one 
can hear the story of her life from her 
own lips without feeling that the brilliant 
success which has fallen to her lot has 
been fairly earned by faithful work. Her 
pecuniary reward has been very remark- 
able, and probably few women will ever 
have so. much; but, after hearing of the 
labors of her life, one realizes that her re- 
muneration has been only in just propor- 
tion to the effort she has made—not a 
penny too much. 

Like many other women who have 
earned fame and fortune by personal ex- 
ertion, she did not know her own powers 
until stern necessity taught her to use 
them. 

As the flower when crushed gives out its 
perfume, so in the struggle with adverse 
fate has this victory been achieved. 

Seeing this woman, still young and fresh 
for future triumphs, surrounded by lux- 
ury, and having the sweet consciousness of 
being able to provide every comfort for 
those nearest and dearest to her heart, it 
seemed almost incredible to hear her say: 
“When I wrote my first letter to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT I had the toothache and had 
not acent of money. I knew the editor, 
and he had said to me kindly, before I left 
New York: ‘ Write us a letter when you 
get down to Virginia, Mary.” And when 
I was in pain and bad no means to pur- 
chase relief I thought of his words and 
wrote him a letter.” Certainly she was 
fortunate in finding a publisher to appre- 
ciate her; and, while she would probably 
have overcome every obstacle in time, it is 
evident that she feels that much of her 
early success is due to the kindness and 
sympathy of an intelligent employer. 


Mary Clemmer is the soul of order in her 
household and in her methods of work in 
her chosen profession. She is evidently very 
womanly in her tastes and feelings, shows 
fully enough interest in dress, furniture, 
and creature comforts, and is interested in 
every topic of current affairs, with no cyn- 
ical views of life. 

My admiration for her beautiful home 
seemed to please my hostess, and it was 
with almost childish vivacity that she 
showed me the beautiful presents lavished 
on her by friends. 

Something I said in the course of con- 
versation made her exclaim: ‘‘ Why, have 
you never been North?” 

** Never, except a few days at the Cen- 
tennial,” said I, meekly. 


‘You poor soul!” said Mary Clemmer, 
with the compassion which a benevolent 
eagle might be supposed to feel for an un- 
commonly forlorn bat; then, grasping her 
little cane, ‘‘ Come,” she said, warmly, as if 
determined to do all in her power to make 
amends for this grievous defect in my ed- 
ucation, ‘‘let me show you my books and 
my house.” 

I understood her success when we en- 
tered the study, and she said ‘‘ this is where 
I work.” 

An unfinished manuscript lay on the 
table and papers and magazines lay about 
the room. 

Again we sat down, and | listened in 
rapt interest as she talked of her connec- 
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a part of her life; of the interest Mr. Bowles 
had taken in her early writings; of Grace 
Greenwood, whom she has long known and 
of whom she spoke with feeling and admir- 
ation. 

It was hard to tear myself away from 
such companionship, and, while 1 listened 
to my eloquent entertainer and looked at the 
volumes in daily use which lay on her table 
and were evidentlythe choice of no mediocre 
mind, I felt that Mary Clemmer isa woman 
not likely to be content with any achiev- 
ment of the past; but one who will ever 
strive to go onward and upward in the 
race, 

LYNCHBURGH, VA. 


SERENA. 
A TALE IN SIX CHAPTERS. 











BY LAURA SANFORD. 


I. 

Into the clear moonlight of a mountain 
lake a boat glided from ‘thé shadows; and 
the boatman, resting on his oars, said: 
‘* This is the place of Echoes.” 

There were three with him in the boat. 
Two were young men and painters, who 
drank in the beauty of the scene with eager 
eyes; and the third, an Italian girl, rich in 
the voluptuous loveliness of her cfime, 
whose lustrous glances seemed rather to 
give than to receive the soft enchantment 
of the hour. 


Merry words they shouted to the distance; 
and the grave old hills, gray in that sober 
twilight of the moon, grew young again 
with fancies, and gave back word for 
word, laughter for laughter, till the lone 
shores rang, and the air was loaded with 
flying missives of language and song and 
peals of mirth. Not until throats ached 
and voices were hoarse could the hills catch 
a breathing spell. 

Then said Helena: ‘* Let me speak to the 
Echoes.” And as her companions sank 
back in the boat, to look at her and listen, 
she arose, drew around her the silvery 
scarf that turbaned her head and illum- 
ined the dark gown that, fitting closely, 
showed the perfection of her figure, and, 
looking with dreamy eyes far into the dis- 
tance, said to the Echoes not any of her 
own Italian syllables, but the English word 
‘‘Home.” Too softly it seemed uttered, 
after all the shouting; but the hills heard 
and took up the word lovingly; and the far- 
off cliff, sighing, repeated it; and still on- 
ward in the pure ether it traveled, till the 
distant murmur seemed almost in Heaven, 

Long they listened, as if the cadence 
might return, or music if it die could live 
again. At last they said: ‘‘ We will disturb 
the lake no more. We will not break the 
charm.” And Philip, with a smile upon 
his lips, searching the dim perspective, and 
Harold, with eloquent eyes fixed on Helena, 
said: ‘‘ Home! There is no word ever spoken 
has such sweet echoes.” 





Youth prides itself in the future; age, in 
the past. The golden and ripe fruit wears 
as its crown a withered flower, its first 
blossom. ‘* Let me look once more on 
life,” said Harold Clare, ‘‘ through the 
clear and passionless eyes of childhood.” 

It was the time of the late harvest, and 
all day the reapers had been in the fields, 
gathering grain; all day the grapes had 
sunned themselves through their thinned 
foliage, and birds had searched the rustling 
forest-paths as for some missed treasure, or 
sung above their deserted nests songs of 
departure. Now night had come, and the 
sounds of the island were hushed, the cot- 
tage-lights had vanisbed from the valley, 
and laborers were enjoying their work’s 
reward. Even his own mansion was sileot 
and dark, as Harold meditated in solitude, 
tbat place of Echoes. 

Miles away from the mountain lake, and 
days away, that counted the distance more 
truly than miles, standing now upon the 
piazza of his island-house and looking 
thoughtfully over the valley to the sea, he 
seemed to hear again the word that on that 
moonlit and love-lighted night, among the 
gray old hills, had awakened such sweet 
response. 

“Home!” The sound could not have 
sprung from bis thoughts; for he had been 
reviewing financial operations, had been 
summing up the proceeds of the farms 
and of the factory, conjecturipg the receipts 

of city business, and devising some new 
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method by which his wealth might be made 
more productive, and his island be brought 
to yield labor and wages to hands yet un- 
employed, to shelter more of the unfor- 
tunate, and to realize more completely his 
ideal inheritance. 

“Home!” It was not a woman’s voice 
chanting that syllable. Helena was lost to 
him, and he had found no other to repeat 
her words. Nor was it Nature; for, grand 
and dear as is the universal language, it 
has no tones to answer the heart’s craving 
for its own ‘mother-tongue.’ Magnificent 
and soul-stirring is the chorus of forest and 
waves and wind ; tender and pure the 
vocalism of insect and kindly brute and 
bird; but it is a human voice that sings the 
sweetest song. 

‘*Home, Sweet Home!’ He remembered 
where he heard it last: from the lips of a 
little girl sitting in the doorway of one of 
the most miserable of city dwellings. He 
had been attracted by the singular clearness 
of her voice, and by the contrast of her 
beauty and grace to the harsh scene of pov- 
erty. He asked where she had learned the 
song; and she said her mother taught it to 
her, on the sea. 

A few questions gathered her history. 

** And does your mother now live here ?” 

“No, sir. She is dead and buried deep 
in the ground.” 

“And your father ?” 

** We cannot think where my father went; 
we had not seen him for a long time ; but 
perbaps some day I shall find him. I hope 
so. And I have in a bracelet a picture by 
which I could tell his face.” 

“* Have you been long in this place ?” 

“Tt was in the spring we came. Last 
spring. We left our room empty and dark. 
My mother closed the blinds and locked 
the door; and when the porter took the 
key he was sorry to have us go, and the 
women were crying, as they stood suround 





us on the steps. Shall I tell you, sir, of 
the room we left? It was away up-stairs. 
The windows looked out on more roofs than 
we can count and the sir came straight 
from the sky. There was a play-house for 
my brother and me; and a rose-tree and 
geraniums were on the shelf. The rose- 
tree was mine (I left it with Lizette); and 
it was full of buds. And there was Mother’s 
corner, by the window, where she used to 
sit and sew. She taught us lessons; and 
told us stories when we were good. And 
there was the table for the candle; for she 
sewed nearly all might. When the wind 
blew hard and waked me, I could see her 
sitting there; and then I shut my eyes with 
such a safe feeling—it seemed so comfort- 
able then, just as if there was nobody else, 
but only us and God.” 

‘*But why, my child, 
sew 80 late?” 

“It was for money she worked; and at 
last she had a purse-full, to pay for us on 
the ship. The sewing tired her and made 


did your mother 





her cough worse. It was for this we came 
away ; for she said she must find rest. She 
told us: ‘Now we will cross the ocean, and 
I will take you to your grandfather’s house. 
He is rich, and will give us all we want. 
He will love you, and then we shal! have a 
happy home, where there will be no need 
for labor, but only pleasure and rest.’ On 
the ship our hard time commenced. The 
cabin was crowded and hot. There came 
a fever, and my brother, my dear little 
brother! the sweetest child of all!, sickened 
with the fever and died; and then, just 
when the waves were still, and the sun was 
going down, and everything quiet on deck, 

they took him from my mother’s arms, and 
—but oh, no!—that was too sorrowful. I 
will not tell you that. Even the sailors 

grieved, for he was the dearest little child 

of all.” 

‘* And so,” after a pause, and laying his 

hand kindly upon her head, ‘‘ you came 

alone, with your mother, to your grand- 

father’s house ?” 

‘“Yes, we found it at last—a marble 

house, in a broad street. We went into a 

round hall, that had columns, and a foun- 

tain playing in the midst ; and the floor was 

of smooth stones, in different colors. I ad- 

mired the place; but my mother never 

looked. She trembled and beld my hand 

tight. Presently an old man came in; and 

she ran to him, and called him ‘father,’ 

and fell at his feet. He was very angry 








and cruel. Shes prayed for pity; but he 





said she was no longer his daughter. He 
would not forgive her; would not give her 
shelter even for a night. She might go 
where she would; but she must stay forever 
out of his sight. Oh! I pitied my mother! 
I thought she was dying, when, after the 
door was shut, she leaned against the gate. 
I try to forget that mournful look. It did 
not seem to be her voice when she spoke. 
‘There is no hope!’ she said. ‘There is 
no hope!’ We wandered a long 
time. We were hungry and our feet were 
hurt. We went from house to house, and 
begged for work, and afterward for bread; 
until, at last, my mother was so weak I 
had to lead her slong—as if I was the 
mother and she was the child. When we 
were tired almost to death, we came to 
Margaret’s house and begged; and she took 
us in. Margaret took care of her and was 
very kind. I staid all the time close by my 
darling mother. I wish [ couldnow. . . 

They said: ‘ You cannot keep her. She is 
dead.’ They laid her in the coffin. I heard 
the dreadful nails that locked herin. She 
told me once about the nails that pierced 
Our Saviour’s hands. . I saw the 
coffin buried in the ground, And Margaret 
said: ‘Come away. She is not there. The 
angels have taken her to God.’ ; 
Margaret is very good, She is always kind; 
as kind to me as to her own children, and I 
would not have her know—please, sir, do 





not tell her that I cried. It was the thought 
of those sad times; and, you know, if every- 
one in the world was kind to me, there 
could be no one like her.” 

With low sobs and sighs, Serena had 
closed her story; but, listening to his words 
of compassion, her weeping ceased. She 
raised her head and fixed her eyes upon 
him; and if, indeed, she had beheld stand- 
ing before her an angel of light her face 
could not have been more radiantly trans- 





figured. 

‘*Home!” A child’s voice said the word 
in Harold’s solitude, and softly it seemed 
spoken, after the tumultuous conflict of 
life’s voices in the crowded ways of the 
world; but calm reflection took it up lov- 
ingly; hope whispered the echo; and, cleav- 
ing anew the depths of the future, it fell 
back to him—almost to Heaven. 


Well she remembered Aim. "Twas the 
day when the Jong rain ceased ; and beyond 
the dingy warehouse at the close of the 
narrow street. and beyond the masts on the 
river the cleuds broke away, and the sun 
shone forth just at setting, and made the 
roofs glitter and wet pavements shine, and 
the windows of the old dark church blaze 
as with fire, and every drop of water sparkle 
as it fell from the eaves. Then, as she was 
sitting in the doorway, singing to herself, 
he came down the street, paused at the 
steps, and smiled; and with such kindness 
in his eyes asked her history that she told 
him all. So different from all others he 
seemed to her; so noble and perfect. They 
were but beggars, she thought, compared 
to this prince. 

That night she could not rest. As soon 
as she knew, by the heavy breathing, that 
Margaret’s husband was asleep she drew 
aside the curtain and slipped softly from 
her bed, There was a fire uponthe hearth 
and the ironing-table before it. The clock 
had struck twelve, but Margaret was still 
at work; for, being a laundress and not to 
neglect her family duties, she found it of- 
ten necessary to ‘‘muke time,’’ as she ex- 
pressed it, for the extra task. There was 
no trace of weariness upon her cheerful 
face. She possessed that chief blessing, 
health, that can make the toil of the poor 
sweeter than the pastime of the rich. And 
she had been taking a look at her baby boys, 
folded peacefully for the night, and her 
thoughts were full of motherly content, 
Starting as she discovered Serena, in white 
nightgown, standing with little bare feet by 
the hearth. ‘‘ Why, child!” she exclaimed. 
“‘T took you for a ghost!” 

‘*[ think I am a little ghost to-night,” 


‘Serena said. ‘‘I have been flying all around 


that lovely island. Oh! Margaret, are you 
sure it is his?” 

“Quite sure,” answered Margaret. 
‘* When one has seen him once there’s no 
mistaking him, and I am sure there is such 
an island, though how near the city it is I 





cannot tel]. I knew a family he took there. 
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It was the salvation of them. When he found 
them, they were going toruin fast, for want 
of employment. Now they say they are 
doing well. The two sons are in the fac- 
tory; the old man has some light work; 
and his wife came to see me a few months 
afterward, and she looked another crea- 
ture—so hearty andfresh. She said it was 
a beautiful place, and they had a nice cot- 
tage nnd a garden of their own. . . . 
Mr. Clare is doing a good work. I wish 
there were a hundred such islands for the 
poor creatures who are dyth@ here in the 
city, for want of fresh air; ‘or worse than 
dying, for want of wholesome work.” 

Margaret’s words were wasted on Serena, 
whose imagination reveled with complete 
abstraction in a different sphere. 

‘‘ And, Margaret, dear,” she asked, in a 
dreamy voleé} “does the wind really sing 
in the trees all night? And has the island 
running brooks? And do you think there 
are long green fields spread smooth in the 
sunshine, and flowers growing wild in the 
grass? And do the children find berries 
in the woods and pick up shells on the 
beach ?” 

So Margaret drew « picture full of those 
treasures with which Nature wins a child’s 
heart. Until the ironing was done and the 
fire went out. This simple woman, in her 
admiration of what she called Mr. Clare’s 
‘good work,” unconsciously betrayed the 
spark of pure humanity that warmed her 
own breast. Her neighbors often wondered 
why she kept Serena; herself could not 
have been nersuaded tiat the girl was anv 
burden. When her busband once said, if 
they should provide for the stranger’s child, 
they would be robbing their own, she 
answered she thought an excellent chance 
had left Serena with them, to run on er- 
rands and tend the babe. ‘‘She more than 
pays,” said Margaret, ‘‘for all the bread 
she eats ; and if she didn’t—poor, little, 





motherless girl—I wouldn't mind.” 


When, after a few of his visits, Serena 
whispered to Margaret, ‘‘If Mr. Clare 
would take us to his island, how happy we 
would be!” the good woman replied that, 
for herself, she would not give up her own 
home, though in an odd-looking house and 
street rather out of the way, for all the 
islands in the world. But for Serena the 
change were best; and that there, indeed, 
he wished to have her with him, for he had 
said he would adopt her as his child, give 
her his name, and care and provide for her 
henceforth as if she were his own. But, 
while she expatiated upon the rare good 
fortune, Serena, forgetting her wish in the 
fulfillment, stood before her, pale and mo- 
tionless as marble; and, when she ceased, 
with a sudden cry sprang to hef side, flung 
ber arms around her neck, and sobbed with 
grief. 

Pangs of parting taught her how dearly 
she loved Margaret, loved the children, 
and even the rough husband, whom before 
she hardly knew. Dear to her in the last 
davs of her life among them became the 
dark old house, the broken steps, and nar- 
row street, the pale man who worked in a 
dreary shop next door, and .a gir) of ber 
own age with whom through a dim win- 
dow opposite she had exchanged brief 
smiles. 


He came for her at night. An4 so dark 
was the desolate Jane, when Margaret’s 
door was closed, she could but put her 
hand in his and follow blindly. Thev 
passed through winding streets to the bril- 
liantly-lighted avenue; and there they met 
a lady, tall and strangely bandsome, who, 
when her eye rested on Mr. Clare, was 
struck, as by a sudden anguish, with 
deathly pallor. He did not appear to no- 
tice her; but, moving onward, Serena cast 
a look behind and believed the lady had 
swooned, 

Turning into darker streets, they pursued 
their way to the water’s edge, where they 
entered a boat, whose rowers awaited 
them; and, as they pulled off into the 
stream, Harold drew Serena to his side, 

folded his cloak over her, and asked her if 
she was cold or afraid. She nestled close 

to him and answered: ‘‘ Not cold, and not 

afraid.” 

The sailors rowed steadily toward a ves- 

sel at anchor in the harbor; while wonder- 

fully, to the thought of the child, the vast 





city, with its thousand lamps, shining like 














steadfast eyes, looked to the sea, The 
moon arose,and through white mists that 
veiled her smiled faintly upon the harbor, 
the city, and motionless, masts that stood 
around asa stately guard. A life crowded 
and still lay bebind Serena; a life. bound- 
less and silent beyond; while from her 
past to her future she glided calmly, held 
in the firm grasp of that new friend whom 
in her simplicity she compared unto Him 


who in his loving bosom carries lambs to 
his fold. 





The dark hull arose before her. Sailors 
lifted her to the deck. And, when Mr. 
Clare had given them orders, he led her to 
the cabin. All alone with him there, it 
appeared to her for the first time that she 
was really his. Words he said to her such 
as these: 

‘*Some one to love and tocling to; some 
one to share with you a pleasant home, to 
provide food and raiment for your body 
and for your mind, to love you tenderly 
and protect you from the dangers of the 
world—would you not call such a friend 
your father?”’ 

By that dear name alone she called him 
henceforth. 





The cabin scene associated itself with 
all he said—its mysterious curtain, its cab- 
inet and shelves of books, the pictures and 
hanging lamp, and the sinall round mirror, 
wherein the furniture appeared as toys 
and herself no bigger than a fairy. These 
objects impressed themselves upon her 
mind, as the imagery of a seal, with his 
name in the midst. 

At a late hour she lay down on 4 narrow 
couch, and, smiling, fell asleep. "Twas the 
wild waves dashing against the ship and 
the wind shaking the sails that made the 
shelter so sweet; and it was the stormy 
past that made his words seem full of rest, 
like the plumage that lines the nest of a 
tired bird and pillows its little breast. So 
warm and safe! Was it strange she fell 
asleep with a smile upon her face? 

Yet Harold marveled that, « few hours 
since, in parting with Margaret, she was 
shaken with grief, and now all trace of it 


had fled. ‘‘Too impressible and yielding,” 
he thought. ‘Shall I find ber guileless 
and true?” 


Kinder than analysis and a worthier re- 
turn for her unquestioning trust, an impulse 
stole into his breast. He arose, shaded the 
lamp, folded his cloak, over her, as in the 
boat, stood beside her a moment, and said 
there, in a whisper, some new word, 

The most exquisite of all passions is 
Tenderness—that compassionate love we 
feel for those weuker than ourselves, who 
cling to us with confidence and devotion; 
for those who, in a world of which we 
know more than they, were left friendless 
but for our pity, whose life is bound by a 
chain of sorrow that we alone have power 
from Heaven to lighten. ‘Tenderness that 
fills the eyes with tears, but thrills the 
heart with rapture. 
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“Ye believe in God, believe also in me.”—JOHN 
xiv, 1. 

Ovr Lord, when he sat at table in that up- 
per chamber, surrounded, by his disciples, and 
addres-ed to them the words of consplation 
contained in this address, bad before him the 
long succession of bis sorrowii g people, and 
his voice was intended to reach andit does 
reach every listening ear in all ages and inevery 
pert of the world. 

The apostles were on the eve of a great trial. 
They were ab ut to witness the aguny aud the 
viotent death of Him oo whom all their bopes 
res'ed. Their long-cherished expectations 
were to be disappointed, He to whom they 
looked for the restoration of Israel; to whose 
guidance and pr:tection they bad sv long con- 
fided ; who was so mysteriously great. and so 
unspeakably lovely io their eyes, ws about to 
be taken from ‘hem. Since the world began 
no eucb bereavement has befallen man as that 
which was now impending over the apostles: 
Sorrow, therefore, filled their hearts, 

This was notall. Thesemen were not orly | 
about to suffer the loss.of -e)l that. waedm poit- 
ant and dear to them ; but they wereabcut, to 
enter upon, the most arduoua service, exer ag- 
sign d to, men, They were to. go forth to 
overturn all the religions of the world, to | 
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passions of all classes of society—passions be- 
fore which the strongest instincts of our na- 
ture would give way—fathers put their chil- 
dren to death, children their fathers ; mothers 
their daughters, and daughters their mothers. 
They were to enter on this deadly conflict 
alone, with the assurance that, sooner or later, 
they would share the fate of their Master. 
They needed, therefore, encouragement no 
less thau consolation. 

To this end our Lord delivered the discourse 
here recorded. To this fountain the suffering 
people of God have resorted from that day to 
this. Here ministers and missionaries—all 
who are called to labor and to suffer for 
Christ—have come to renew their strength, 
You, therefore, who are about to leave these 
walls to enter on a work which ought to be 
one of incessent self denial and exertion, come 
ouce more tu this fountain and drink of the 
water of life. BELIEVE IN ME is what Christ 
says to each and all, 

Faith is the highest art of worshtp. It is 
the submission of the reason to the testimony 
of God and committing the soul into bis 
hands. It consists essentially in assent to all 
the truth which God has revealed and trust 
in all his promises. This is no small matter, 
Bo strong is the disposition of man to make 
reason the source and standard of truth that 
assent to doctrinal propositions on the ground 
of authority has inevery age been pronounced 
irrational and eyen impossible. It is asserted 
that unless we can perceive a tning to be 
trne in its own light we cannot assent to it; 
and, therefore, that rational evidence—i. ¢., 
evidence addressed to the reason—is the only 
possible foundation of faith. There are two 
things to be remarked on this subject. The 
ove is that there is a blind subjection of rea- 
son to legitimate authority which is perfectly 
rational, A child receives the testimony of a 
father with perfect confidence, even when the 
truth believed bas no other foundation than 
the parent’s word. So the believer receives 
many doctrines on the simple authority of 
God, without the power of apprehending their 
inherent or rational evidence. The other 
remark is, that the tcstimony of God is 
joforming. It gives light. It reveala the 
things of God as true. That i», it enables 
the mind to perceive their truth. Hence, faith 
is said torest on ‘‘the demonstration of the 
Spirit,” There is, therefore, this essential 
difference between the testimony of man and 
the testimony of God, The one is external to 
the mind; the other is within the mind itself, 
But, in order to be susceptible of this inward 
‘divine testimony, we must yield ourselves to it 
blindly; we must renounce dependence on our 
reason, in order to be illuminated by the reason 
of God,. This is, what the Scriptures mean, 
when they say we must become fools in order 
to be wise. This the natural man finds hard 
to do; and, in fact, he cannot do it. 

But, if this subjection of reason to the 
authority of God is so difficult, the exercise of 
implicit trust, the other cssential element of 
“faith; is not less so. To trust blindly in God; 
to hope against hope ;to believe that, although 
guilty, he will pardon ; that, although unholy, 
he loves us ; that, although hell-deserving, he 
will saye us ; that he will. provide for all our 
wants, defend us from all our enemies ; that he 
will cause his truth and Gospel to prevail over 
all opposition ; that he will make a child to 
turn to flight the army of the aliens; and that, 
though we die, we shall live again—to believe 
all this on the word of an unseen God ; to step 
in the dark, as it were, off a precipice, at the 
divine command, though Hell lies at its base— 
thie is faith. This we are called upon to do. 
Such faith is the gift of God, It is something 
altogether supernatural and divine. It is this 
assent to truth and this confidence which is 
the source of all Christian consolation and 


strength, 
Let us consider 


I, The object of this faith is Christ. Through- 
out the context the most marked distinction is 
mede between God aod Christ. Ye believe fo 
God, believe also in,me. Here are two distinct 
persons, So in the next verse—‘‘In my 
Father’s bouse’”’—we have the same distinction, 
And again in what follows: “The Father is 
io me avd Jin h'm.’’ This is important. The 
faith which the apostles were reqnired to ex- 
ercise was not faith in God asa spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable; bat faith in the 
person who set before them, whose voice was 
sounding in their ears,, whose, person they 
looked upon apdshandled,, It is God manifest 
in the ficsh, God in fashion aga man, that, is 
the special object.of that..faith which sayes, 
consoles, and strergtbens the soul. Faith in 
any other form, faith whith t+ rminates on any 
other obj-ct ia of no effect. We cannot have 
faith in God without faith in Carist. He who 
batb-not the Sen, the same bath not the Father, 
It we do vot believe in God as:teen, we can- 
not, believe in.Ged,as unyeen. Nothing is 


| plainor from, the New, Testament. and. nothing 


is more important in reference to religious ex, 
perience thay that the Lord Jeans Christ. is the 
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deyotion which constitutes true religion. -Chyis- 
tianity, objectively considered, is the system of 
doctrines which Christ has revealed. Subject- 
ively considered, or as expressing a state of 
mind, it is piety toward Christ. The religious 
love, reverence, and devotion in which true re- 
ligion consists terminate in him. Christ is, 
then the immediate obiect of faith. 

If. What is it that we are called upon to be- 
lieve concerning Christ ? 

The whole Bible is the answer to this ques- 
tion, There would be no end to our discourse 
if we attempted an exhaustive reply to the 
question proposed. Nor would our time suf- 
fice to dwell even on the materials for an an- 
swer afforded by this single discourse of our 
blessed Lord. There are, however, two things 
suggested by the context which, if they do not 
include all others, comprehend all that is 
necessary for our present purpose. The 
first is that he is the way, the truth, 
and the life. The second is that he does 
and will always give to his followers the Holy 
Spirit. 

PIL. The first thing, then, that we are to be- 
lieve concerning Christ is that he is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

Christ isthe way of access to God. The 
effect of sin is separation from God, It blinds 
the mind. It burdens the conscience with the 
sense of guilt. It corrupts the heart and 
makes us dislike his presence and service. A 
sinful sou! ie, therefore, in a state of dreadful 
{solation, It is involved in darkness, It {se 
harassed with fears. It is agitated and dls- 
tressed by the principles of evil which reign 
within. And yet, from the constitution of its 
nature, it is conscious that this separation from 
God is absolute and everlasting perdition, It, 
therefore, seeks after God, after hig kuowl- 
edge, after reconciliation, and after sanctifica- 
tion. Nothing can be more pitiable than. the 
state of the soul when awakened to its true 
condition, and yet without avy trustworthy 
guide. We cannot put ourselves in the posl- 
tion of such a soul, because we have ever lived 
under the light of the Gospel. But we can in 
a measure imagine the state of one to whom 
Christ and the method of salvation through 
him are entirely upbknown, And such is the 
blindness of the natural man that the specula- 
tive knowledge of the truth, which al) enjoy 
who live in Christian lands, does not penetrate 
the mind or avail to dissipate the darkness 
which broods over us. We, therefore, know 
something from our own experience what this 
separation from God means. We can recall the 
time when we were without God; when it was 
the conatant language of our hearts: ‘‘ Oh! that 
I knew where [ might find him. I go forward ; 
but he is not there. Backward; but 1 cannot 
perceive him, On the left, where hedoth work; 
but I cannot behold him. He hideth himself 
on the right hand, that I cannot see him.’? We 
can remember how indistinct were all our ap- 
prehensions of his attributes and purposes; 
how impossible it was to conecive of God in 
any way which would bring him really near 
to us as an object of knowledge. He was vast, 
vague, undefined, shrouded in clouds and dark- 
ness, and inaccessible. We can also well re- 
member that our solicitude was not only as to 
where we could find him, but algo as to where- 
withal we should come before bim; how we 
could answer for our sins or propitiate his fa- 
vor. We remember, too, that there was a dif- 
ficulty still more {veuperable and which 
weighed still heavier upon our hearts. How 
were we to cleanse our souls’ How were we 
to free ourselves, from the alienation of the 
heart from God? All these difliculties found 
their solution in Christ. 

1st. He reveals God. He brings him near to 
us as an object of knowledge. He is the 
Logos, the Word, the Revealer, the effulgence 
of his glory, the express image of his person. 
He is in the Father and the Father in him. He 
who knows Christ knows the Father. He that 
has seen Christ has seen the Father aleo. He 
whbo denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father. Bat whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him 
aod be in God, Here the long, the anxivus, 
and fruitless search after God terminates. 
He is found in Christ. He is found in fashion 
agsaman. He who dwells in light ioaccegeible 
and full of glory, whom no man hath seen or 
can see ; he who, by being everywhere, was to 
us as though he were nowhere; he who be- 
cause infiuite was incomprebensible and unap- 
proacbable, has in the person of. his Son 
clothed him-elf in flesh and placed himéelf be 
fore us, and says to every seeking soul; ‘I am 
true God and eterna] life. Ye believe in God, 
believe in me, I and the Fatner are one,” 
Thus is Christ the Way. He brings us near to 
God, by briuging God near to us. We now 
kpow where we can find him. As of old, he 
dwelt in the Temple and would be found no- 
where else; and therefore the pious I-raclites 
longed 60 ardeotly.for-the courts of the Lord. 
Se now, in.a far clearer Mght and.in‘e far bign- 
er, sense, he, dwells, ia Christ, in wham, dwell- 
eth, weare told, the fulloess of the Godhead 
bodily. 
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. We haye, therefore, dear brethren, no longer 
occasion to say; Ob! that we knew where we 
might fiod him, We have found Jesus ; and in 
finding him we have found God. 

2d. We are separated from God, however, not 
only by our ignorance, but by our guilt. He 
is a just God. His nature demands the punish. 
ment of sin. No adequate atonement can be 
made for sin either by ourselves or by any 
creature in our bebalf. It is impossible that 
the blood of bulls or of goats should take away 
sin. No severity of penance, no assiduity of 
service, no tears of repentance can avail to 
pay our debt to divine justice. What the law 
could not do, that has God accomplished by 
sending his own Son, in the likeness of sinful 
flesh. He hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law. He has brought in everlasting right- 
eousners. He hag, perfectly satisfied the de- 
mands of the covenant of works, so that God 
can be just and yet justify the ungodly. in 
virtue of the dignity of his person, his merit is 
intrinsic. As he is God, his righteousness is 
the righteousness of God. Clothed in that 
righteousness, we can stand the scrutiny of an 
omniscient eye, Wecan come boldly unto the 
throne of God. Christ, therefore, has opened 
for us a pew and living way through the veil— 
that is, through his flesh. The soul burdened 
with the sense of guilt, whose own conscience 
condemns it, and who knows that conscience 
is but a feeble echo of the voice of God, finds 
it impossible to draw near to God, however 
clearly he may be revealed. Nay, the clearer 
the revelation the greater our terror and the 
more we instinctively flee from him, But when 
we see that his justice is satiefled ; that our 
guilt, however aggravated, can never equal the 
merit of his Son ; that the justice and glory of 
God are more honored in our pardon for 
Christ’s sake than by our condemnation ; that 
all the ends of punishment are answered io an 
influitely higher degree by the death of Christ 
than they could be by our perdition; con- 
science ceasce to clamor for our condemnation 
and we have peace with God. Christ, there- 
fore, haying reconciled us to God by his cross, 
has come and preached peace for all who are 
afar off, for by him we have access unto God, 
In this sense also is Christ the Way. Sprinkled 
with his blood, we can enter within the vail, 
into thei liat of God, with the 
full assurance of being accepted. 
8d. The knowledge and favor of God, how- 
ever, are the life of the soul. They are the 
immediate or proximate cause of holiness. 
The vision of the divine glory and the assur- 
ance of his love destroy sin and awaken holy 
affections. Christ, therefore, by the revelation 
of God and by securing for us bis favor, is the 
cause of divine life. And thus the third ob- 
stacle to our drawing near to God, arising out 
of the alienation of the heart from him, is re- 
moved, In all of these senses, therefore, Christ 
isthe Way. He brings us near to God, because 
God in him is brought near to us as an object 
of knowledge ; because he has made full expia- 
tion of our guilt; and because by him we are 
brought into conformity to the divine image 
and made to rejoice in his presence, This, 
then, is one thing we are to believe concerning 
Christ. 

In the second place, Christ isthe Truth. The 
primary idea of the word truth in Scripture is 
that which supports. It is that which sustains 
our expectations. It stands opposed to empti- 
ness, vanity, worthlessness, and wickedness. 
It is, therefore, that which is real, substantial, 
truatworthy, aud good, The true God is the 
real God, a8 opposed to those who are no gods, 
who are creatures of the imagination, who 
have no real power or excellence, who do 
pot see and cannot hear, and who disap- 
point the hopes of those who trust in them. 
Now, Christ is the Truth, first, as he is 
the true God, the real God ; who actually fs all 
that God is declared to be; who is really al- 
mighty, everywhere present, and infinitely 
wise and good, He isa real Saviour, sanctifier, 
and portion, When we call, he hearse. Woen 
we trust, he sustains. He has delivered, he 
does deliver, and will evermore deliver those 
who confide in him, He is a reality, not an 
imagination. He really is all the Scriptures 
declare him to be—the wonderful, toe coun- 
selor, the mighty God, the Everlast ng Father, 
the Son of David and tne Son of God, the first 
and the last, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. Areal prophet, a real priest, whose 
sacrifice forever perfects them that believe ; 
an Almighty King whe conquers all his and our 
enemies; & sure defense in every time of need. 

He is tne trath, because he is the Logs, 
the infinite and cternal, reason, in whom are 
all the treasures of wi dom and knowledge. 
All that creatures know, they know only as 
taught by him. The sum of al) truth isin 
him, so that to know tbe contents of bis in- 
finite intelligence, to advarce from one stage 
to avother ia this knowledge, is the fntellect- 
ual work of eternity. All religious, all moral, 
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avd all-scientific troth is. in him; for religious 
truth is truth, conceyning Gcd,. mora) trash js 
fruth, copcerning,. big, preeeptive, will, and 
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{s, therefore, the Truth not only in the sense 
of being the true God, but also as containing 
in himself all the treasures of wisdom and 
kuowledge. 

Truth, however, fn the scriptural sense, is 
not addressed merely to the intellect. It in- 
cludes the idea of excellence. It is that which 
satisfies the feelings, the heart, and moral 
nature, as wellasthe mind. In Christ dwells 
the plenitude of divine beauty and excellence; 
80 that in him is everythiog that our nature 
demands—all truth, all beauty, all goodness ; 
infinite wisdom, infinite glory, infinite love. 
All this not in abstraction; but ina real per- 
sop, acceptible to us, clothed in our nature, 
who receives us to his fellowship, and of 
whose fullness we receive and grace for grace. 

In the third place, he is the Life. He has life in 
himself and he gives life to whomsoever he 
wille, In one sense, Christ is the source of 
universal life. All things were created by him, 
and by him all things consist. In another 
sense, he is the life of the world. The various 
forms of mental activity, the intellectual life 
of rational beings is derived from him. In a 
bigher sense, he is eternal life, and is so derig- 
nated in Scriptures, That form of religious 
life which is commenced in regeneration, 
when those who are spiritually dead hear the 
voice of the Son of Man and live, and which is 
consummated in Heaven, has its seat and 
source in Christ. Heis our life. It is not we 
that live ; but Christ that liveth inus. Now, 
when Christ says I am the Life, he means that 
he is self-existing, has life in himself, and is 
the source of life in all that lives, and especial- 
ly that he is eternal life. Those in whom he 
lives are partakers of the life of God. Those 
who are in fellowship with him have access to 
the inexhaustible fountain of holiness, blessed- 
nese, and glory. While he lives, they shall 
live also. They share his life of sorrow here 
and his life of glory hereafter. He and his 
people are one. He is the head; they are the 
members. He isthe vine ; they are the branches. 
They are filled with his fullness and shall be 
resplendent in his glory. For he says to the 
Father: “‘ The glory which Thou gavest me I 
have given them.” 

The faith, therefore, which we are required 
to put in Christ, and which the Scriptures 
represent as the inexhaustible source of 
consolation and strength, which bas, in fact, 
sustained the people of God, under all 
their sorrows and trials, is the recognition of 
Him asthe Way, and the Truth, and the Life. It 
is the assurance of his divinity: that God is 
in Him brought near to us, so that we can see 
and know him. It is the assurance that God in 
Christ is reconciled to us; that-He loves us, 
and regards us bis children, and transforms us 
into his image. It is the intimate persuasion 
that Christ is a reality; not an abstraction or an 
imagination. Not the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good, as mere ideas; but asa real and liv 
ing person, possessing all knowledge and all 
excellence. It is the consciousness that Christ 
is our life; that he who is life in himeelf is the 
source of spiritual and eternal lifeto us. This 
is the faith which overcomes the world; which 
subdues kingdoms, works righteousness, ob- 
tains promises, stops the mouths of lions, 
quenches the violence of fire, escapes the edge 
of the sword, out of weakness makes strong, 
renders valiant in fight, and turns to flight the 
armies of the aliens. 

1V. The second great truth which we are 
required to believe is the promise of the Holv 
Ghost: “I will not leave you comfortless.”’ 
“It is expedient for you that I go away, for if 
I go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you; butifI depart [ wil] send btm unto you.” 

The two great promises which fill the Scrip- 
tures with light avd glory and which make 
the Bible the power of God unto Salvation are 
the promise of the Son of God as a redeemer, 
and the promise of the H »ly Ghost to apply the 
redemption purchased by the Son. The two 
great objects of our faith, therefore, are the 
truth concerning the person and work of 
Christ, and the truth concerning the Holy 
Ghost. 

Woat Christ promised respecting the Holy 
Spirit fe, first, that his presence with his people 
avd Church should be permanent. ‘He sball 
abide with you forever. He dwelleth with 
you and shallbein you.’ The visible presence 
of Cerigt with his Courch on earth was limited 
to a few years, The presence of the Holy Ghost 
is perpetual; and not only so, it is not merely 
an external presence, as of a friend who can 
present truth to our miods, but it is an in- 
dwelling. Tne spirit mingles, as it were, his 
life with ours. Even Chrfst himself, while 
here in the flesh, was external to his dis*iples; 
something to be looked upon, Hstened to, wor- 
shiped, and loved. But the Holy Ghost is 
witoin us, Christ is the glorious objet tobe 
seen; but the Spirit fs the power ‘of vistoo: It 
would avatl us nothing to have-Gdd ‘brought 
bear to usin, the person of his Son, if we were 
to, continue spiritually, blind, 


2, And, therefore. secondly, Christ, not, only! 


promises that the Spirit shall abide with, his 
people, but thet be should. rvveal the, Saylour 





tothem. He shall take of the things of mine 


and show them unto you. This is the compre- 
hensive statement of the office of the Holy 
Spirit in the economy of redemption. Eternal 
life is satd to consist in the knowledge of God 
and of Jesus Chrict, whom he hath sent. To 
impart this knowledge is the work of the Spirit. 
He enables us to see the glory of God as it 
shines in the face of Jesus Christ. And it is 
this discovery which produces holiness. By 
beholding his glory we are transformed into 
his image, from glory to glory. When Christ 
was thus revealed to Paul, he was in- 
stantly converted from a_ persecutor into 
a worshiper of the Lord Jesus. And this 
is the history of every conversion from that 
day to this. It matters not to the blind that 
the heavens are flooded with glory, or that the 
earth is clad with beauty ; and it matters not to 
the spiritually blind that God bas clothed 
himself in flesh and dwelt among us, But 
when the Spirit opens our eyes, then the 
beatific vision breaks in upon the soul in all 
its transforming power; then we become new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. 

8. If the Spirit did nothing more than this, it 
would render us supremely blessed ; but, third, 
he is, moreover, our Paraclete—that is, our 
helper. He helps usin every way. He brings 
us the knowledge of the truth. He aids our 
infirmities, teaching us how to pray and mak- 
iug Intercession for us, according to the will 
of God. He gives us a mouth and a wisdom 
which our adversaries can neither gainsay nor 
resist. He is our comforter, shedding abroad 
the love of God in our hearts and giving usa 
peace which the world can neither give nor take 
away. He is a perennial source of strength, 
dwelling in us as a fountain, springing up to 
everlasting life. Heis our bond of union to 
Corist, uniting us to bim as a branch ie united 
to the vine, making us partakers of his life 
and enabling us to bring forth fruit to his 
glory. He is, therefore, in us as the spirit of 
trutb, the spirit of wisdom, tbe epirit of joy, 
the spirit of all grace, and the spirit of glory. 
Where he dwells there dwell also the Father 
and the Son; so that those who are full of the 
Holy Ghost are filled with all the fullness of 
God. This promise, therefore, of the Holy 
Ghost, so far as the personal welfare of his 
people is concerned, includes all good. Christ 
is scald to have redeemed us from the curse of 
the law by being made a curse for us, in order 
that we might receive the promise of the 
Spirit. In all the predictions of the Messiah’s 
Kingdom the effusion of the Holy Ghost was 
set forth as its great characteristic blessings. 
With this the people of God have always been 
satisfied. Under the loss of health, of friends, 
of reputation, or of wealth ; under all persecu- 
tions; under the pressure of duty, they have 
epjoyed not only peace, but rejoiced with a 
joy unspeakable and full of glory, if filled with 
the Holy Ghost. Christ’s promise, therefore, 
“T will not leave youcomfortless. I will send 
you another Comforter, even the Spirit of 
Truth,’? whenever received with faith, has 
availed to give his people perfect peace. The 
ovly reason why we enjoy so little of bis pres- 
ence and experience so little of his power is 
that we have so little faith. Instead of bellev- 
ing on Christ and on his promise of the Holy 
Ghost, we seek consolation in the creature; 
we fill our hearts with the world; we feed on 
ashes and try to draw water out of broken 
cisterne. You who have great things to do 
and great trials to endure, go empty to Christ. 
He will fill you with his Spirit. 

4th. The apostles, however, to whom the 
words of the text were addressed, were called 
not only to sustain great sorrows ; but to per- 
form a great work—work for which they were 
entirely incompetent. They were to convert 
the world, when they could po more convert a 
single soul than they could raise the dead. 
How should we feel if told to go into a grave- 
yard and restore its inhabitants to life? 
Christ did pot thus deal with bis disciples, 
and he does not thus deal with us, We, 
the Church of this age, are the euccessors of the 
apostles. We are the beirs of their commission 
to make disciples of all nations, and, blessed be 
God, we are tbe heirs of their promise, Corist 
promised the Holy Spirit, not only as a source 
of holiness, peace and strength to the apostles 
themselves ; but to attend their preaching, to 
give it supernatural power, to render it effect- 
ual to the regeneration, conversion, and salva- 
tion of men. The Sptrit. was to convinee the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of jadg- 
ment; of the sin of not believing on Christ, of 
his rightful claim to-be recognized as the Son 
of God and the Saviour of the world, and of the 
certain triumph of his kingdom, in the judg- 
ment and perdition of Satan aod.of all bis f«l- 
lowers, Armed with this promise, the-aposties 
went forth with, confidence to their work. 
Armed with.the. same promise, the Church, bag 
ever since ,adyanced from- one. conquest to 
another., Armed with that same. promise, you 


.wbo,are. called, to, preach. the Gospel may’ go 


forth ;with.the joyful assurance that in, due 
time, you shal). reap, if,you.faint not. Christ 
does not Jeaye you alone. He does not send 
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you on this warfare at your own charges. He 
says: ‘“‘ Lo! and I will send you the Holy Spirit 
to abide with you.”’ 

Christ then says to all. bis people, whatever 
trials they may have to endure, whatever duties 
they may have to perform: “ Let not your 
heart be troubled. Ye believe in God, believe 
alsoin Me. Belleve that I am the Way, that 
in Me ye find Ged accessible and propitious ; 
tbat Iam the !ruth, which can never fail and 
which fills all your capacity of knowledge and 
of excellence ; that I haye Life in myselfand am 
the source of life, spiritual and eternal, to all 
who believe. Believe in my promise to send 
you the Comforter, to instruct, to sanetify, to 
guide, 10 console, and to render you successful 
in my service. Fear pot; only believe.”? You 
have in these words the inexhaustible fountain 
of consolation and strength. When all other 
sources of comfort fail, this is still open in all 
its fullness. 

Dear brethren, we are not orphans. Christ 
has not left us alone. He is stil) present with 
every believer and with hisChurch. As he was 
with his people of old in the wilderness and 
guided them to the land of promise, so he is 
still at the side of every confiding soul and 
will guide it safe to Heaven ; and so also he is 
by the side of his Church and will guide it in 
safety to its final consummation. 
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Tue two paintings by Turner deserve an 
article all to themselves. Where Turner is 
one may be sure that he is first. And, before 
beginning to speak of these two in Mr. Lenox’s 
collection, we pause, with a sense of the inad- 
equacy of words to describe the evasive 
subtlety of tone, the intangible beauty of this 
painter’s works. 

Turner is supposed generally to be an ac- 
quired taste. This always filled us with sur- 
prise ; for no landscape or marine painter was 
ever 80 closely faithful to Nature as he. It is 
perhaps this truthfulness, this absence of ex- 
aggeration that fails to strike the multitude. 
For in Turner, as in Nature, one must sit down 
and contemplate before all the wonderful 
beauty is borne in upon one’s mind, Jt is a 
symphony of harmonies; not a sing-song mel- 
ody, easily caught and sung in the streets. 
Yet to see it once truly is to have opened one’s 
eyes to Nature and penetrated deeply into the 
mysteries of art—to have learnt to see, 

No. 32 is entitled ‘A Scene on the French 
Coast, with an English Ship-of-War Stranded.” 
The subject is thus described in the admirable 
catalogue : 

“Tn this arduous service (of reconnoissance) 
on the French Coast, 1805, one of our cruisers 
took the ground and had to sustain the attack: 
of the flying artillery along shore, the batter- 
ies, and the fort of Viniceux, which fired 
heated shot, until she could warp off at the 
rising tide, which set in with all the appear- 
ance of a stormy night.’’—Naval Anecdoles. 


This note follows: 

‘* Painted and exhibited in 1831. Bought at 

Christie’s, London, June 21st, 1850, from the 
collection of Charles Meigh, Erq.’’ 
We find this the best of the two Turners, It has 
strikingly the unfathomable distances that he 
alone bas the secret of rendering. Turner was 
fifty-six years old when he painted this. It 
was in the period of his greatest vigor—a long 
period, be it said. But it was after he had 
strained and feasted upon the honey of Claude; 
and, having absorbed, as we may say, 60 
much of this master as belonged to him- 
self, he left him and allowed his own 
genius to seek Nature face to face, with- 
outa mediator. So this picture was painted 
when Turner was Turner, the one and only. He 
was three times in Italy; and Italy was, after 
all (in spite of bis early devotion to Claude, in 
France) his true land, the fountain of his inspi- 
ration. Even this *‘ Scene on the French Coast” 
he seems to see through eyes that baye grown 
poetic with gazing upon sunsets in Venice ; for 
the atmosphere of Italy, once f.lt, sheds an 
ideal beauty over all Nature forevermore, 

In giving the title we seem to have described 
all that is tangible in the picture—the distant 
coast ; the everlastingly receding atmosphere ; 
the stranded ship, tossing and rocking in the 
restless breakers; the seagulls, balancing 
above the, waves, in the foreground. Turner’s 
methods are at once bold and subtle; peculiar 
and marvelously natural. One only. wonders, 
in looking at a Turner, why all men do. not 
thus paint Nature. 

This picture is very light in tone-+gray, and 
yellow and.prismatic. The iays of the setting 
8un seem to permeate the depths. of tha waves, 
the depths. pf the «ky, Turner is the master 
of atmosphere. We cannot leave the Sceené 
on, the. French, Coast ” withont; oe 
the very..original, framing. Frames, seemto 
ug.a matter, usually, but. barbaroushy, under> 
stood-—a mere mess of gold that separated @ 
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picture from its: next neighbors; instead of 
surrounding it with a sympathetic tone; as it 
sbould, that belps and is an essentiab part of 
the decorative motive of the picture: Here 
we have@ very strange and beautiful: and at 
the same time unobtrusive frame, of a pale 
gold, relieved with silver, that ismodcled to 
represent tlie breaking of a wave. At the 
corners of the frame golden dolpbins curl them- 
selves in barmonious lines and the frame is 
surmounted by a coatof arms. What arms 
we do not know, and the catalogue, that tells 
us so much, does not satisfy our curiosity on 
this point. 
No. 34, the other picture by Turner, is en- 
titled ‘‘Staffa, Fingall’s Cave.’’ 
“Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws.” 
—“ Lord of the Isles,” Canto 1V. 
* Exhibited in 1832. Bongbt from the artist, 


A Lenox, by Mr. Leslie, in August, 


Then follows a note from the arfist to Mr. 
Lenox, explaining that the picture was an im- 
pression from a scene in which he had been‘an 
actor: ‘, The sun, getting toward the 
horizon, burst through the rain-clohd; angry, 


and for wind. . . . .” Theréis asteaniér 
showing its black hulk ‘sgainst © high 
cliffs, and a dark sea; a datk sky to 


the right, and a low sun, red and angry. 
Over the cliffs breaks agray sky. S¢a-guils 
dart and dip above the waves. The great 
point of the picture is that wonderful bit of 
gray sky over the clifis. 

We find a very interesting copy of the head 
of the young bull from the celebrated Pau? Pot- 
ter at the Hague. The copy is by J. H. Koel- 
man, “ painted to order, December, 1858.”” It 
is the size of life and very boldly and simply 
treated. The fierce and troubled eyes of the 
young creature are finely given, and the close, 
crisp bair about the head with mucb power. 
It is No. 1in the catalogue. No. 8 is a cab- 
inet-sized copy of the same picture, of which 
this is a part, giving the whole design—the 
young bull, with sheep and other cattle, and 
the shepherd, a tree, and a distant landséape. 
The composition is a strange one. The 
figures (of man and animals) are°crowded to- 
getherin the left-hand corner of the canvas. 
A very clear daylight pervades the picture. 
The figure of the man is poor. This copy is 
weak in comparison to the large copy of the 
young bull’s head, though the color is excel- 
lent. Z. Weisser is the copyist. 

An early picture by Landseer of a ball-dog 
in his stable is very spirited. It is a little dif- 
ferent in style from the later works of this 
artist. The painting is very solid and strong. 

George Moreland’s “ Pigs in a Fodder‘Yard,”” 
No. 3, is of that mellow but rather thin’ school 
very like the old colored engravings of the 
time of our grandmothers’ nurseries. The 
subject is not beautiful ; but we are inclined to 
regard it with an amiable regret, as it is a 
school that bas almost entirely passed away, 
and it bas {ts charms, and is purely and char- 
acteristically English of an early date. Our 
grand-children will not know it; for it has not 
strength, like the greater schools, to reach a 
long arm down to the future. 

Purely Englisb, too, bat on a much higher 
plane, are the two Constable pictures. The 
daylight is the charm—the chief charm. It is 


‘so rarely that one sees daylight painted. 


Théreis one Gainsborough, No. 25. A woody 
landscape, with a peasant and two horses crose- 
ing # pool of water, and sheep on a rising 
ground. The pafnt fs put on in a strange fash- 
fon, giving the effect of slippicg sand. There 
seems to bea mOveHient trom tie upper right- 
hard to the lower left-hand corner of the picture. 
The tones of gtebh aré'most charming—some 
such greens as Diaz gives in bis wood interiors, 
though the methods of the two painters are 
wid-ly different. This picture has another 
point of interest than its own merits, as it was 
“‘ origivally in the collection of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” 

There is a landseape by Ruysdael. Not a 
very important ove, except that anything by 
Ruy»dael is important, He had the true Datch 
sense of colorand caiaroseuro in the least of 
his works. 

Mr. Lenox, in the delightful catholiciem of 
his taste, bas given us, berides all these we 
bave ment‘oned—and there are several that we 
have not: mentioned, for want of ‘space, that 
are worthy of it. Amd’ we regret: that we 
ave passed: over a head by Chalon, that we 
did sot see—though, as itis in oils, it is; of 
course, not of bis best; but now we must con- 
trol our curtosity till the autum®d; forthe gal- 
lery closed ‘for the summer on the ‘28th of 
June—Mr. Lenox has given us; we eat, besides 
ali these we have mentioned; specimeds: of 
modern French sad nioderfn’ American‘art. We 
are sorry to say ‘tbat; American’ art fs ‘but 
meagerty tepresented.: Since itis represented 
at all, *e would wish:to see'it at its Best, 

+ MreHavyes’s “ Rocky Motoutain Heres’ isthe 
poorest'thing we ever sew fromthivilate ertist’s 
rush, A meaningless large canvas, with’s few 














uninteresting little objects in the foreground, 
a painful absence of color. We cannot see 
why the picture was ever painted, and we are 
more surprised that it was ever bought. It 
really awakes our curiosity, and we should 
eagerly listen to any one who, with authority, 
would expand its secret charm ; for it must 
have one, since it was considered worth while 
to paint it, to buy it, and to give it to the 
public. 

** Cotopaxi,”” by Frederick E. Church, {is fo 
his own peculiar scenic style; and the “ Valley 
of the Yo-Semite, California,” by Bierstadt, 
was one of the great sensations at the Metro- 
politan Fair, in 1864, where it was bought by 
Mr. Lenox. There are pictures of Kensett’s, 
cool and pleasant in tone; and a “Female 
Head, Melancholy,’’ by Huntiogton. 

The modern Spanish school, with its spotty 
brilliancy and hard surface, and contrasted 
color, and clever, spirited action, finds a 
place in this hospitable gallery—Leon y Es- 
cosura’s (No. 118) ‘‘The Parrot Dealer at the 
Chateau of Blois, in the Time of Louis XILi,” 
and José Jimenez y Aranda’s ‘‘ Spanish Café” 
(No. 187). 

Of the French modern school we have H. 
Salentin’s “Reception of a Young Prince,’ 
and, we were about tosay, Edouard Zamacols’s 
“The Court Fool’; but, though by adoption 
we might call Zamacois a Frenchman, he was 
really a Spaniard, and bis style (without any of 
the blottiness of the Spanish or of those 
Frenchmen who have adopted that style) lies 
somewhere between the Spanish and the 
French. 

No, 133, ** The Court Foo). Portrait of the 
Painter,”? was purchased in 1876 from 8. P. 
Avery. It haslong been a favorite with us, 
and it was with pleasure and eurprise that we 
welcomed its familiar face in the Lenox collec- 
tion. It is set down asa portrait of the paiut- 
er, and does bear aresemblance to him; but 
he was but eight and twenty, we think, when 
he died, and this is a man of over forty. In a 
little shady corner of a garden, where trees 
meeting and parting show glimpses of a lumin- 
ous sky, on a huge pedestal, is a colossal 
mask, with open mouth, sending forth a terri- 
ble laugh—a silent, sarcastic Jaugh. At the 
foot of the pedestal a lute, some scattered 
flowers. Leaning against the pedestal, with 
his ear touching the hideous laughing lips of 
the colossal mask, is the ‘‘Court Fool,” in his 
red shapes, his doublet trimmed with points, 
his cap and bells. He is a handsomely-made 
man, with a sad and interesting face. He 
looks with s melancholy smile at the baton 
he holds in his hand, his fusignia of office, 
with the little fool’s head for its crown. 
The conception is immensely pathetic, pic- 
turesque, and suggestive. It might be Alfred 
de Musset’s “‘Fantasio,’”’ aod the lute and 
flowers might be those of the Princess Eliza- 
beth. If it be, indeed, the painter himeelf, it is 
a very embodiment of the idea that genius 
serves up ita soul for the amusement 
of the world, who, dropping their flowers 
and lute laughingly, when tired, leave 
Genius alone, studying the fool’s head 
upon his baton, while they seek other new 
things. But this powerful little picture sug- 
gests as strongly the converse of this—that to 
the eye of posterity the world that fled and 
laughed left only a lute and some faded fiow- 
ers, while Genius’s baton remains a living 
scepter and rules the future, if not the present. 
The picture is on a Jittle canvas. For finish 
and brilliancy and harmony it is a very jewel; 
to our mind, of all the pictures by Zamacois 
that we have ever seen the masterpiece—a 
great picture. 





SANITARY FUNERALS. 


Our first lesson as to funerals was in the 
**Book on Etiquette,’ which every aspiriog 
young man purchases. It said: ‘‘ Look sedate, 
but be cheerfal. On your way to the grave 
you msytalk about tbe person deceased, his 
property, sbout politics, ete.” We were 
shocked. But ever since experience has 
taught nos that funerals are a hard thing to 
manage. Affection lingers and plans; but it 
is deadness we have to deal with. The con- 
trast between life and decay cannot be ig- 
nored. At first a kind of instinctof Nature 
and the neatness of art unite to make death 
deeorous and lovely. Then come the ex- 
tremes. A thousand dollars’ worth of flow- 
ers, until rich people bave to write ‘no 
flowers” after the notice, as they do ‘“‘no 
cards’’ after the wedding. A grand dis- 
play of coffin, and equipage, and hearse, 
and procession, and then Greenwood and a 
monument, and a family struggling fora year 
or more to make up the pecuniary loss or 
passing it over to the account of their cred- 
itors. That is what they call showing respect 
for loved ones. Such overstrain of the living 
is not healthy for body or mind, affection or 
pocket. No wonder that people of late have 
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been discussing as to the best kind of funerals. 
The field is too broad a one for a single essay, 
and so we shall only take the senitary view. 

On this ground, were there no other impor 
tant considerations, we might favor cremation. 
Ashes toashes do purify. London would have 
been saved its intramural bursing-grounds 
and goll pollution. The valley of Hinnom, 
with its Gehenna, where carcases and malefac- 
tors were thrown, and “ perpetual fires were 
kept up to consume the noxious matter and 
prevent pestilental effiuvie,’’ was a valley of 
purification. Buenos Ayres has a similar 
method now, and some eanitarians still advo- 
cate fire as the great cleanser, 

But so far as our dead are concerned we de- 
mur and say it is not necessary. The most of 
our danger is during the preparation for dis- 
posal, which would be much the same in either 
case. In the light of modern medical knowl- 
edge and sanitation, it has become a very im- 
portant study what to do with a body in the 
8 or 4 days following decease. It is important 
both because of the new facts that have come 
to light as to contagion and because of the 
many methods devised to prevent decay or to 
counteract its effects by disinfectants. We be- 
lieve in the most decorous attention to the 
body, even though the soul has departed, It 
represents all that manhood and woman- 
hood and saiuthood mean. We believe in 
euch care and such token of respect as is 
consistent with the finest sensibility and the 
most correct sentiment. We are even unwill- 
ing on account of any extreme views to advise 
private funerals in contagious diseases, unless 
it be made apparent that they are of such a 
nature that the corpse cannot be insured as an 
impossible vehicle of contagion. 


First of all, every person that dies should 
have a thorough washing of the whole body. 
To two quarts of warm water it is best to add 
ove pint of the chlorinated soda of the shops 
known as Labarroque’s Solution. A half 
pound of chloride of lime stirred into the same 
quantity of water and allowed to settle, and 
the water poured or strained off, will do as 
well. A large wad of cotton or a small bag of 
sawdust mingled with a pound of chloride of 
lime is well placed under the hips after wash- 
ing. 

The whole process by which the Jews pre- 
pared a body for burial may well be imitated 
in our modern times. The washing was fol- 
lowed by the application of spices to the 
corpse in the form of ointment or within the 
folés of linen. Our recent chemical analysis 
show these spices as not mere odors, but as 
disinfectants, in their essential oils having the 
very same combinations that we use less pleas- 
antly. The bandaging of the body closely and 
neatly in these spices up to the head, which 
was covered separately, served to encase the 
remains, so that coffins were rarely used, and, 
if used, were open.’’ The phrase “ anointed 
for the burial ’’ should read anoioted with the 
view of dressing for the évrég:a—that Is, for 
enveloping In linen with spices and unguents. 
King Asa lay in a bel of spices; and some of 
these were often burned, as if the more to pro- 
tect from unwholesomeness. So much have 
we to learn of ancient Jewish sanitation that 
Richardson has made Jewish vitality the sub- 
ject of two essays ; and Ernest Hart, the editor 
of The Sanitary Record, has recently lectured 
in London on the Jewish code of sanita- 


tion. 

It is plainly feasible to preserve the body by 
arsenical or other solutions injected into the 
blood-vessels, the cost being less than seven 
dollars. There are physicians who believe that 
this will yet become so practicable as to do 
away with the cumbersome ice-box. 

The changes which take place in a dead 
body within three or four days after death are 
such as diminish any danger from the body 
itself, and need to be counteracted only as 
would any other moderate contamination of 
alr. 

It isto be remembared, too, that the con- 
tagions which attend upon certain diseases are 
not so apt to be transmitted by a dead body as 
by the clothes upon it or around it, or by the 
room which has become infected during the 
life. If, for instance, a child deceased of 
scarlet fever has undergone proper disinfect- 
ing ablution and bandaging for burial, and is 
conveyed to a church or other building, we do 
not believe any case of disease contracted 
therefrom can be authenticated. Weare sorry 
to have to criticize the action of some health 
boards in insisting upon private funerals in so 
many diseases. To lose dear ones and to have 
city boards advise all people to avoid you but 
focreases the sorrow of the loss. [t is a time for 
sympathy, which cannot be expressed by dis- 
tance. If it can be shown that there is danger, 
then surely we bow tothe exigency. But if 
not, we insist, harm is done by too sweeping 
ordinances. Let us rather mark well the lines 
ofsafety. With sanitation of the body within 
reach and indicated by the laws of a right 
cleanliness, let it be known that the danger is 
not in the body that is dead, but in unaired or 





nov-iisinfected rooms, garments, and sur- 








roundings. More good comes to society by 
such facts than by interdictiog attendance. 
In contagious diseases children may not be ex- 

sed to the room; but there is no danger in 
he properly preserved body. 

Other unsanitary things suggest themselves. 
In the country, especially, funerals are some- 
times made a tax on the sensibilities and the 
health. Not long since we saw a mother led 
upto the coffin of her only babe, to sob and 
suffer over the last look, until the nervous 
tension was beyond endurance. A friend, 
the pastor, was placed in Marchona middle 
step of the stairs to preach a sermon toa crowd, 
and had a funnel draught. Delicate before, he 
is now unable to preach at all. A school 
friend, now only 40, has a droop of one eye 
from a cold he caught while preaching in a 
doorway at a funeral. The long, slow coun- 
try procession, the standing at the grave, a 
plaintive hymn sung by delicate ladies, un- 
covered beads at too long a service—these will 
do on some days and in some climates and for 
some people ; but a special Providence does 
not generally protect us at funerals from the 
usual sequence of the laws of Nature. These 
go on, and therefrom we think we have noticed 
some increase of practice. We like to help 
sick people; but rejoice the more in keeping 
the rest well. So please think over the sub- 
ject of sanitary funerals. 
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To tHe Epiton or THE INDEPENDENT; 

In the discussion on eternal punishment the 
definitions of certain biblical words are of 
momentous importance. Prominent among 
these are aidy and atic, and the Hebrew 
words from which they have been translated. 
Especially does the word py (olam) come 
into play here. In none of the recent remarks 
on this word do we find a sufficiently satis- 
factory etymological explanation, not even in 
the otherwise carefully-written article of Rev. 
Cepbas Kent,in the April number of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, That the idea of eternity in 
the Hebrew mind was, at best, a very vague 
ove no student of the Old Testament can deny. 
Consequently, even well-meaning and con- 
sclentious writers bave at times expressed 
their doubt as to whether the Old Testament 
teaches the resurrection of the body and eter- 
nal life and punishment at all. We need, 
therefore, expect no decidedly fixed term in 
the Old Testament to designate the idea of 
eternity. The Hebrews had really only ex- 
pressions for endless time over against limited 
and bounded time. Orelli, in his dissertation 
“* Die Hebriischen Synonyma der zeit und Ewig- 
keit,” divides the expressions for endless time 
as follows: I. Expression by gradation, vid 
eminentia, Here we have ny), a root, meaning 
to shine or glitter. Asthe idea of light is, in 
the Semitic and other languages, connected 
with the notion of superiority, the word soon 
received this meaning, and, hence, Is often 
translated by vixoc in the Septuagint. This, 
then, referred to time, meant “ surpassing ex- 
ceeding time’? (die weberschwingliche Zeit), 
The Targumim render it yuoby, or poSy, 
II. Expressions by expansion and extension— 
"ON and "fx, the former from 44)9, exlendere, 
hence extended time; the latter from 5p, to 
stretch, to extend, hence stretched time. III. 
Expression by the continuation of time— y, 
from ty, transiit, hence continuing time, 
with the side idea of without end. IV. Ex- 
pression vid negationis, Here the principal 
word for eternity (olam) comes in. It is de- 
rived from pby, to cover or hide; hence the 
noun means ‘hidden or covered time.”’ As 
we, in the words d—recpoc and infinitas, express 
eternity by a negation of a zeipap and of a 
finitio, so the Hebrew negates to vime any 
limit or bounds, and thus expresses eternity. 
The limits are tohis mind invisible, are hidden 
from view ; de not fall within the range which 
his eye can perceive, but extend beyond it. 
Hence, too, the word olam may refer back- 
ward and forward, to the past and to the 
future, and may express eternity, as well as in- 
definite time, as in both these cases he does 
not know a limit to the time. The limit 
negated by olam is not absolutely, but only 
relatively and subjectively considered. For 
him the mits do not exist, while in re such 
may exist. Hence the word is not seldom 
used of things that are known to be both defi- 
nite and limited—e. g., the hills are said to 
exist from olam. The Hebrew knew from Gen- 
esis that there was a time when they did not 
exist; but his mind cannot see this definite 
moment, hence he says from olam. Thus, too, 
of the future, ‘‘to olam”’ may denote things that 
were known not to be endless—e. g., the cov- 
enant, the laws, etc., which he knew would 
come to an end through the arrival of the 
Messiah or the destruction of the world. Yet 
the biblical writer never hesitates to say they 
will remain intact ‘‘to olam,”’ simply because the 
exact moment of their end is hidden from him. 
Thus, by glancing at the etymology of the 
word, olam can be readily understood in ite 
various meanings of indefinite and ‘infinite 





past and future time. 





{July 25, 1878. 
PHersonatities, 

Victok Huaeo sald in his address to the 
literary assemblage at Paris: ‘An army of two 
million men passes away, but the ‘Iliad’ lives.’’ 
No ose will appreciate this apostrophe to let- 
ters more than Mr. Spofford, of the Library of 
Congress. The law requires two copies of all 
copyrighted books to be deposited in that 
library ; and some day we shall have ‘‘ two mil- 
lion” of them there. If they are all tc live, 
like the “Iliad,’? we can understand how it 
happens that Mr. 8.is so anxious for a new 
library building. The best remedy would 
be to let the best part—which, of course, would 
include the worst part—of these volumes “‘ pass 
away,’’ like soldiers. Our literary reputation 
wouldn’t suffer much by the slaughter. 


....Minister Noyes says that he does not find 
much difficulty in getting along at Paris with- 
out a knowledge of French. He comes in con- « 
tact principally with the minister of foreign 
affairs, M. Waddington, who is a son of an 
Englishman and whose mother was Mies 
King, of Boston. He himself was educated at 
Oxford. In addition, nearly all the other dip- 
lomats or their secretaries have a knowledge 
of English. The fact that English was spoken 
largely at the Berlin Congress is well known. 
Our mother’s “toague” will be heard, nolens 
volens, 


....The lute Mr. George Appleton, of the 
publishing firm of D. Appleton & Co., is re- 
ported never to have threatened or domineered 
over any one in his employ; but at the same 
time would not for a moment put up with 
negligence or stupidity. Diligence and effi- 
clency he always recognized and sometimes 
rewarded iu a substantial way. He was heard 
to say once or oftener: ‘‘You earned more 
last year than your salary, and it will be in- 
creased next. You will find an extra amount 
to your credit for last year.”’ 


..-.-Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who spent the 
winter at Rome, bas been visiting Florence, 
where she recently delivered a lecture in 
French, at the Philological Institute, on 
“Female Education.’’ Her audience included 
some of the most distinguished Florentine 
ladies and gentlemen who received ber with en- 
thusiastic applause. Sne was escorted to the 
platform by Marquis Ricci, and spoke for 
about an hour in French, A discussion subse- 
queutly ensued, in which several Italian ladies 
and gentlemen took part, which Mre. Howe 
also joined in Italian. 


.... Thomas Ewing Shermao, son of the Gen 
eral of the urmy, writes to a friend that his 
decision to become a Catholic priest has been 
the result of his own deliberation and choice. 
He frankly confesses that he takes the step 
without ‘*the approval, sanction, or consent ”’ 
of his father ; but, indeed, in direct opposition 
to his wishes. He has sailed for England, 
where he will begin his Catholic studies. 


.... Young Trumbull, the member of the Yale 
University crew who was drowned at New Lon- 
don recently, came from the famous Trumbull 
family so conspicuous in the early history of 
Connecticut, a lineal descendant of ‘ Brother 
Jonathan ”’ Trumbull, anda nephew of Govern- 
or Joseph Trumbull. The deceased was son of 
Rey. David Trumbull, of Valparaiso, Chili, and 
was studying for the ministry. 


....Mr. Kugene Schuyler, who has been in 
our foreign diplomatic service for several 
years—first in Russia, where he became famil- 
iar with the language and genius of that peo- 
ple, and then In Turkey—has just been ap- 
pointed to the consulate at Birmingham, En- 
gland. He was a graduate of Yale in 1859, and 
is known in literary circles by his translations 
of Russian works. 


...- Thomas Nast, Cfrus W. Field, Rev. Mr. 
Hepworth, Rev. Robert Collyer, and Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, are among 
recent Europe-bound passengers. Mr. Twich- 
ell goes over at the special invitation of 
his parishioner, Mark Twain, who wants him 
as companion in a summer tramp through 
Switzerland and Germany. 


..-The alumni of Princeton Theological 
Seminary are invited to assist, by contributions 
of one dollar each, to place three mural tablets 
n the chapel of the Seminary, in memory re - 
spectively of Rev. Dr. Miller, of Rev. Dr. Al-x- 
ander, and his sons, James Waddelle and 
Joseph Addison, and of Rey. Dr. Hodge. 


...-Representative Garfield, who has been 
bravely shouting *‘Gee’’ and ‘‘ Haw ”’ all win- 
ter to keep the House majority from going 
wild, is now on his Ohio farm, shouting ‘“‘ Haw”’ 
and ‘‘Gee’’ to his oxen. These mind him, 
otherwise they might get into some Potter 
ditch or other, 


...-A biography of Gilbert Stuart, the artist 
—something that could be and doubtless will 
be made very toteresting—is promised from 
the pen of Geo, C. Mason, who is now eugaged 





on bis work at Newport. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





Science. 


THE habits of the earth-worm have been 

studi-d by Prof. Paley, of England, who regards 
the earth-worm as useful in bringing up fresh 
under-earth to the roots of the grass, as they 
swallow rich earth and also fibrous vegetable 
matter, and cast their excreta out at the mouth of 
their hole. They often draw ioto tneir holes 
leaves or bits of stick, or cover them over with 
pebbles. They certainly feed on leaves or bits 
of stick drawn into tueir holes. They nibble 
off the ends first, and then pull the remainder 
down lower, till jittle more than the stalk and 
midrib is left. A little observation shows that 
the leaves have really been devoured, and have 
not rotted away in the moist earth. ‘‘ This 
fact Ll ascertained to a positive certaiaty by re- 
peated supolies of dry leaves put into the flow- 
er-pot, the whole beiog clean eaten up, except 
short portions of the stalks. It seems, then, 
that avery large part of the decaying vegeta- 
ble matteria gardens {s consumed by the ou- 
merous lov-worms ; for tney are greedy eaters, 
though tbeyseem todono barmto growing 
plants, even if they do eat some of the fiorous 
ro>ts.”’ Prof. Paley remarks that in late 
autumn his grass-plat quie bristled with the 
tufts of fsllen willow leaves (the weeping wil- 
low); but in a few weeks they had vanished, 
having been entirely cousumed by the worms, 
whicn had drawo them there for food. ‘I 
laid about a dozen of these dead willow leaves 
on thetop of my flower pot; aod in a day or 
two they were all drawn in (always with 
the stalk uppermost), and so gradually de- 
Vv ured, Not only leaves were thus 
drawn in and devoured ; but grains of wheat, 
canary, aud rape seed sprinkled Oo the top of 
the earth in the flower-pot were gradually car- 
ried down, and soon entirely disappeared, so 
that after a few days nota single seed was to 
be seen. After a few days the seeds came up, 
thus affording a pretty conclusive proof that 
one province or function of the earth-worm is 
to promote the growth of plants by burying 
seed, which might otherwise perish or be 
picked up by birds.” 





...-A fine specimen of the gigantic Japanese 
salamanders (Triton Sieboldii), nearly three 
feet long, has, according to Svience Gossip, 
been added to the Brighton Aquarium, It is 
thoroughiy acclimatized, existing io fresh 
water at a vormal temperature and feediog 
principally on raw beef and liver, which it 
seems to prefer to the species of fresh-water 
fishes offered alike for its acceptance, Itisa 
sluggish, weak-limbed reptile, covered with a 
dark-brown skin, the head and throat being 
thickly dotied with the glands so character- 
istic of the warty newts, and the large pores 
serving to distribute the viscous matter shed 
over its exterior sre distinctly visible. The 
mouth is remarkably capacious and the eye 
tmall and easily overlooked. Specimens were 
first brought to Europe by Dr. Von Stebold, 
who discovered them iu a lake on the top of a 
basaltic mountain in Japan. It isthe Sieboldtia 
gigantea, Bonaparte, and the Sulamandra mar- 
int, Benlegel; but fs now referred to the 
ge: us Cryptobranchus ( C. Japonicus, Van der 
Haven). It is very closely allied to our Amer- 
icau givantic newt (Mepopoma) of the Alle- 
gheny Mou. tatns, tve difference being mainly 
ia the gill-slits, which are permanent in tbe 
American form, bat which disappear in the 
aiult of the Japanese one. I: is also interest- 
ing as being nearly allied to the huge fossil 
salamander (Andrias Schenchzeri) from the 
freth-water Miocene beds of (nineen, Swit- 
zerland, famous as the //omo diluvii testis of 
Scheuct.zer, who lung msintained it to be a 
fos-11 man, aod, therefore, ao indisputable relic 
of the Noachiaon Deluge. Cuvier proved that 
it was merely a vigautic salamander. 


...-In the Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Na'ural Sciences, just is ued, 
some remarks are reported, made at the meet- 
ing of the 2d of April, on the Red Maple. In 
the flowering of this species all the flowers on 
all trees appear perfect on expanding, so far 
as secu by the observer; but there is a brief 
rest then, and on the starting of the new 
phase of growth the styles elongate oo tome 
tree-, the stamens going no further with 
their developmeut. On other trees the pis- 


til grows no more; but the filaments 
elongate aud the anthers fioally become 
polleniferous. The trees were practically 


diwctous. The female trees were scevtless, 


but the males were odurous and attracted sand- 
wasps; but, as they did not visit f+ male trees, 
fertilization is effected by the wind. 144 trees 
were examined — trees from ten to fifteen 
years old. 34 had not flowered. 41 were 
females and 69 males, showing about one- 
third more males than females. A Red 
Maple tree of either sex seemed to retain 
{'8 special sexual character through life, in 
this respect differiug from the 8 Iver Map'e 
(Acer daxycarpum). in which, though rarely, a 
brauch will issue from a female bearing male 
flowers, But when this isthe case said male 


branch has never been known to resume its 
female characteristics. It is further suggested 
that, as odor is said to be given to plants that 
are entomophilous, and the maple isan ane- 
mophilous one, the sweetness in this case may 
be the hereditary remains of past usefulness. 


eeselhe ‘Scythian Deserts’? have not 
changed their character, says The Geograph- 
ical Magazine, as regards their lack of vegeta- 
tion sioce the time of Herod tus, 2 000 years 
ago; so that there is no prospect of a re-boise- 
ment, Which Russians are sometimes sanguine 
enough to hope for. The vegetation belonging 
to the forest aud cultivated regions of Central 
and Northern Europe caonot flourish here, 
owing to the excessive summer heat; and the 
severity of the winter aud spring frosts pre- 
vent the growth of the everzreens of Svuth- 
ern Europe. The limit between the steppe 
and forest zones runs from Kishenau, in Bess- 
arabia, across the Chornosyom to S)z'an, on 
the Volga (53° N, latitude), The chief vegeta 
tion found in the steppes is grasses, spiviter- 
ous and leafless plants, bulbous plants, etc. 
In some places where the soil is salt the only 
growth in the steppe is halophytes, cultivation 
being an impossibility. Forest growth and 
cultivation is only found in the vicinity of 
rivers. Fuel is very scarce, Orenburg and Ufa 
alone drawing a sufficient supply from the 
Ural forests. 


..--A writer in the Hntomologist’s Monthly 
Magazine suggests that, as the microscope re- 
veals 10 the eye of man all the mo-t fosiguifi- 
cant of Nuture’s works, why may not the 
microphone disclose to our hearing the most 
inaudible sound Through Professor Hughes’s 
discovery we may hope, he says, to have great 
light thrown upon the somewhat ob-cure sub- 
ject of stridulation in insects. We do not see 
why the microphone may not be applied to 
detecting the high-pitched sounds produced 
by the grasshoppers and crickets, and the now 
inaudible stridulating ncises made by moths 
and other insects, It could, possibly, be ap- 
plied to studying and detecting the noises pro- 
duced by fishes and marine invertebrate ani- 
mals. It could also be appiled perhaps to 
detectinzs the gnawing of mu eum pests in 
elections of stuff.d mammals and birds ana 
entomological collections. Particularly valua- 
ble would ifs use be in detecting the presence 
of white ants in the tropies in the inside of 
articles of house furniture, which this insect 
ruins before its work is usually detected. 


.-.-Awriterin Science Gossip observes that all 
grazing animals eat a great quantity ef earth. 
Eaith seems comfortable to their insides and 
it is certain that they enjoy it. He used to 
ride a horse, he says, which, being regularly fed 
on hay and corn and not turned out to grass, 
pined fora little dirt. ‘* Finding out this, I 
sometimes let him go to a hedg -bank, slack- 
ened the rein, and watched him scoop out with 
his tongue earth enough to fill a pint pot. 
This, I think, is the reason why a horse 80 often 
stirs up the mud in a pond with his hoof before 
drinking. Many horses will paw the water 
even when passing a clear stream, giving their 
riders the fear that they want to lie down in 
it.” 


..-»Prof. W. H. Niles, in a paper read at a 
late meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, gave the results of three summers’ ob- 
servations among the glaciers of the Alps, 
especially with reference to the amount of 
erosion performed by glaclers. He estimates 
the relative agency of glaciers and subglacial 
streams in the erosion of valleys as follow-— 
viz., tbat the subglacial streams are of primary 
importance in working in a.ivance of the ice in 
deepeving and enlarging tuese valley-, and that 
the glaciers abrade, modify, and in a measure 
reduce the promivent portions left by the 
streams and give them the well-known glaci- 
ated surfaces, 


++-«The number of new species of plants 
which contioue to be discovered in Florida is 
remarkable, and it shows how little the pentu- 
sula has been explored. The yellow wate 
lily, discovered by Audubon, so long ago, was 
thought to bea myth till recently rediscuvered 
by Mre. Mary Treat. The lady botanists are 
particularly fortueate fo bo’anical dtr coveries. 
Now 'it is Mi-s Mary C. Reynolds who has dis- 
covered there a new Baptisia, woich has been 
named and described as B calycosa, in a recent 
bumber of Tne Botanical Gazette, by Mr. M. M. 
Cauley. 


...-Mr. Darwin sent for exhibition to a sci- 
entific meeting photographs of two species of 
Orthoptera, allied to Pierochroza illustrata and 
P. ocellata, remarkable for their perfect imita- 
tion of dead leaves, which was carried out in 
the neuration of the wiugs, even to microscop- 
ic details, as compared with the ribs and vein- 
ing of leaves, 


.-.. The telephone is now used to help deaf 
people to hear, by attaching a string to the 
parchment diaphragm of a simple telephoue 
and having the deaf person put the string be- 





tween his teeth. 


Missions, 


No missionary society has been more enter- 
prising than the London Missionary Society in 
opening new fields of labor. We have spoken 
of its new venture in Central Africa, aud of 
that at Lake Ngami. The New Guinea Mission 
has been greatly extended by the addition of 
vew stations on portions of the island pre- 
viously unvisited. Accounts of the exploring 
trips of the miesionaries have appeared, not in 
the missionary periodicals alone, but also in 
scientific journals, The peculiar character and 
habits of the people of New Guinea, who are 
lower in the scale of beivug than almost any 
other people known, are of great importaice 
in the study of the archwology of the humen 
fumily. Some tribes live on the bighest hills, 
aud build their huts in the branches of the 
bigbest trees they can flod. Others build 
their buts on the beach, below high-water mark, 
on piles driven inte the etand and mad, 
like the lake-dwellers of Switzerland. A picture 
of one of their villages in The Chronicle of the 
London Society shows fifty houses, looking 
like locg thatched burns, open at tbe ends aod 
stuck upon stilts. About six fect from the 
Water ts a large platform, which forms a surt 
ef verandan to the house, From tuis a short 
ladder of two or three stwps leads up to the 
house proper, the eatiug and sleeping pl.ce ot 
the family. Taoisis covered io at top and sides 
by palm leaves or grass. All the bouses are 
we |-floored with the sides of old canves adzed 
down with stone adzcs (for New Guinea is ip 
the stone age) uotil they are pretty flat. From 
toe sea the vouses present a very irregular, 
tumbledowu appearauce ; but they are realy 
well aud strouyly built. The Londvun Society 
fora few ycars Las bad astation or twu iu tuc 
island op the southern puint of the maia por- 
tion of tue islaud, by Torres 8 raits. Last Oc- 
tuber a missionary purty, consisting of two 
English micsiovaries, with the wife of one of 
them, six native teacuers from Raratonga, and 
four from the Leyal y Islands, started on an ex- 
ploring trip to the east, and weot a di:tance of 
six hundred mules, as far as the East Cape, at 
the extreme southeast nd of the island. It must 
be remembered that New Guinea is a small 
continent, fifteen bundred miles long, aud 
an immeose field for missionary effort. The 
missionaries were received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by the natives, who were anxious 
to trade food, implements, stone hatchets, 
anything, for pieces of iron hoop. They also 
suld land for the residence of tbe native teach- 
ers who were left behind; the Raratongans, 
with Mr. and Mrs, Cnalmers, occupying the 
south shore and the Loyalty Island teachers 
the north shore of the southeastern peninsula. 
The mission opens under the most favorable 
auspices. Tfie location is the most bealtby yet 
occupied in New Guinea and all are very bope- 
ful. This region isso new to geography that 
the atlases do not contain the pames of the 
places visited. ‘Thus, the South Cape, near the 
end of the peninsula, was supposed to be on 
the maioland uotil, two years ago, the mis- 
sionaries discovered that it was on an islaud, 
which they called Stacey Island. 

...-Dr.M. Mitchell writes to The Monthly 
Record of the Free Church of Scotland giving 
the result of the invasivo of the Ahmeduug- 
gur Mission of the American Board by the 
Suciety for the Propagation of tae Gospel, 
some of whose missionaries are extremely 
High Church and Ritualistic. Under the 
guidance of the late higuly Ritualistic Bishop 
of Bombay, Dr. Douglas, the Society above 
named went right iato the region occupied, 
and weH occupied, fur more than fif.y years, 
in the district of Anmednuggur, vy the Amer- 
ican Mission. The intrueion was earnestly 
protested against in many quarters; but 
Bisbop Douglas held all ‘ sectaries,” whether 
European or American, in utter scorn, and he 
puid vot the slightes: attention to the remon- 
sirances. He gained cunverts, real or prc- 
tended, attracting not a few frum the Amer- 
ican Mission by means that s-emed to most 
men in Wertero Lodia altogether unjustifia 
ble. These were put ucder “ pricats’”’ of the 
highest sect of Anylican theology, among 
woom the Rev. Mr. Baiker stood conspicuous, 
This gentleman ked his people to the very 
yates of R me, going even iurther thao either 
the late or the preseut Bishop of Bombay. 
His conduct was sv extravrdinary that he was 
removed from his pust. His flock, being lett 
without a shepherd, advanced a single step 
and entered the Romish fold. The Roman 
Catholic bishop was eagerly waiting for chem 
and beckoning to them to advavce. Mr. Bar- 
ker then reappeared. He asked the Romish 
bishop the reason of the couversion cf the 
people, aud ended by deciariug Lis ratisiaction 
that tuey bad nov fallen into the hands of the 
Americans, but nad join.d the Roman branch 
of the Church Catholic. The number is said 
to be nesrly five buadred. 

-»+. The Indian Mirror says the great preach- 
er last year in India was the famine; and it has 








very good reasons for saying so. More than 


eighteen thousand Hindus in the Diocese of 

Madras gave in their adherence to Uhristlanity ; 

and the Arcot Mission had an accession of be- 

tween 800 and 900 heathen families, numbering 

about 6,000 persons, mostly of the Parish caste. 

The Mirror appeara to be somewhat skep- 
tical as to the constancy of these ‘‘cooverts.” 
“The artillery of hunger,” it remarks, ‘is 
powerful ; but it does not last long.” The fact 
is, however, they are not yet converts. They 
bave lost faith in their own religion, and are 
desirous tu learn more ab put the religion which 
bas prompted men to do so much for them. 
They do not profess the Curistian religion ; but 
simply express a desire to be instructed in it, 
as the uugonverted do in our own couatry by 
going tocburch. It is some'bing to wonder at 
when the hostile and indifferent Hioda ex- 
presses not only a wi.lingness, but a derire to 
have the Gospel of Christ exp ained to him. 
The miesionary could not ask for better ground 
to work on. 


....The Primitive Methodists of England, 
like the English Wesleyans, have flourishing 
missions ia Australasia. At the annual meet- 
ing of their Missionary Society, beld recently, 
it was reported that there are 95 ministers and 
wmissiouaries. Iu New Zcaland one of the mis- 
sionaries had died during the year, the African 
Mission had been disturbed by the war, and the 
Spanish governor at Fernando Po had given 
ereat annoyance to the missionaries and closed 
their schools. The Rev. Joseph Warner, of 
Australia, said the Primitive Methodists owned 
ooe- sixth of the places of worship ia Svuth 
Australia aud provided one-ninth of the relig~ 
tous accommodation. At one place he laid the 
foundation of a chapel when there was not an- 
other within seventy miles of it; but now in 
that circuit there were eleven chapels. They 
followed the people as they took possession of 
the land, going with them into the interior, and 
so evangelized the country. 


....The Evangelical Missionary Society of 
France held its anniversary at Paris, under the 
presidency this year of Baron de Bussierre. 
The treasurer reported the receipts at 224,719 
francs and the expenditures at 251,442 france, 
making a deficit of 26,723 francs. This added 
to the deficiencies of the two preceding years 
makes a total debt of 56,761 francs, The an- 
pual report contained many discouraging 
itemse—the war and the drought in South 
Africa, the failure of the mission to the Ban- 
yals, the death of Queen Pomare of Tabiti, 
the departure of M. Villeger from Senegal, 
and the lerge deficit in the treasury of the 
Society. There has been, nevertheless, some 
success. There have been conver:ions, and 
the expedition of M. Coillard, though at- 
tended at present with failure, met no insur- 
mountable obstacles. 


..-» The Church Missionary Society is faithfully 
engaged in opening up Central Afr ca, unde- 
terred by the sad misfortune at Lake Victoria. 
Four missionaries, well equipped and accom- 
panied by adrogman engag.d at Cairo, have 
started for Uganda by way of the Nile. They 
went by eteamer from Suez to Suakim, the port 
of Southern Egypt. Thence they were to take 
camels across the desert to Berber, on the Nile, 
whence a steamer will convey them np to 
Kbartoum. There Colonel Gordon has kiudly 
undertaken to take charge of them; and we 
hope they may find no very serious difficulties 
in gettiog up to Gondokoro, and thence, by the 
military outposts which now con'rol that 
hitherto unsettled country, to the frontier of 
Uganda. 


-.-e[t is announced that the Rev. J. L. 
Phillips, corresponding secretary of the Free- 
will Baptist Foreign Mission Society and mis- 
sionary in India, has succeeded in raising 
$25,000 for the endowment of a Bible school 
io India tor the training of native belpers, of 
whom the missions in that country bave great 
need. He is to sail soon. The Society bas 
five mission stations in India—Midnapore, 
Balasore, Jellasore, Bhimpore, and Santipore, 
Connected with these missions are 429 
members, of whom 28 were added the past 
year by baptism. The Society is trying 
hard to get means to re-enforce the mission, 
The amount raised and expended last year waa 
about $17,500, 


....A day of thankegiving has been ordered 
by the Bishop of Madras for the relizious 
movement in Tinnevelly, where 18 000 (since 
that time increased to nearly 20 000) natives 
are under instruction for baptism. We have 
seep in some Engiish papers a pretense that 
there were no such conversions ; but there can 
be no doubt that this large puwber of converts 
pave lately been won over from heatbevism by 
the missionaries of the Society tor the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. 


...- An Eoglish gentleman who was for some 
years expecting to become a foreign mission- 
wry, but was providentially prevented, finds 
himself now able to give aconsiderable amount 


of money to the Church Mis fooury Society, 
atd he offers to it £250 ($1,250) a year for ten 
years to pay for a substitute hat is an idea 
thit might commend itself to some men here- 
abouts, who find it impossible to engage them- 
selves in mission work. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 4th. 





THE DRAUGHT OF FISHES.—Lvge v, 1—11. 





Norgs.—‘“‘ The people pressed upon Him.”— 
Tins was after his expulsion from Nazareth, 
when he bad been preaching and performing 
miracies in Capernaum. *: By the Loke of 
Gannesrreth ”’—Called iv the Old Testement the 
Sea of Kinneroth ; also called the Sea of Tibe- 
rias or Sea of Galilee, It is a litle freeh- 
water laxe, about fourteeu miles long and half 
as wide, filling a depr ¢s:oo in the Jordan 
Valley. Our Saviour was vear Cpernaum, on 
the northwest shore of the lake.——'" 7wo 
ships "—Little fishing smacks, to which we 
would not apply vow the word ship. They 
had rails like a sloop; but were not 80 strong- 
ly built a8 our fishing vessels. One of these 
boa's bel nged to Peter and Ardrew, Lis 
brother, and the otber to James and bis broth- 
er J bn ‘S:mon's.’’—Simon, a Hebrew 
name, which in the Old Te-tiwent would be 
Simeon, bad also the Greek name of Peter. 
Perhaps he belonged to toe tribe of Simeon, 
* Thrust ont a little."—So thot be would 
bot be overrun by tbe crowd, ** They en- 
clowed a yreat multitude of flxlvs.’’—The miracle 
con-ieted in our Saviour’= hav ug drawn the 
fi-h:s to this spot from otber portions of the 
deep and knosi: g t' at they were there, 
** Began to sink,—That is, they were in dan.er 
ot sinkry, aud great ca ¢ bad to be tukvn that 
they were not capsized.—* He was asten- 
ished °—1t would seem a8 if he was more im- 
pressed by this miracle wroughtin the el ment 
with which he was familiar than he would 
have been by such mirscles of healing, or of 
the conversion of water iuto wine, which he 
bad seen before. For it must be remembered 
that this was not the first time that these dis- 
ciples bad met the Lord. They had foliowed 
him by Jordan; but were now for the firat 
time formally called to be histegular attend- 
ante,————" Depart from me.”’—He felt his un- 
worthiness and feared eo migtty a prophet 
might not endure his unwortbiness 
“* Zebedee.’—In the Old Testament Zabdi, or 
Zebadiah.———"' Thou shalt catch men,”’—Thou 
shult be an apostie, and not a fisherman. 




















Instruction.—The people pressed upon Jesus 
to bear his word, because th~y saw that he felt 
it was the word of God. He was terribly in 
earnest about it. Then there wos the addet 
wonder and mystery of hi- miracles that drew 
them to besrhim, A preacver nowadnys can- 
not draw by miracles ; but he can impress the 
hearers with his own earnestness, and bis assur- 
ance that he must preach God’s Word. Then 
the people will follow him. 

OurSaviour taught from a boat. Some people 
act as if they ‘hougot there was no place fit to 
teach the Gospel from except achurch. They 
ean spesk for God from a pulpit, or ia the 
prayer-meeting or Sunday-school, which are 
consecrated 10 this service; but not in their 
homes, or places of business, orin public places. 
But Jesus taught wherever he could get a 
hearing—in the synagogue, in the desert, ina 
fishing-boat. He went where he could find 
hearers. The pulpit is not alwavs the best 
place to pre:ch from. Very many men will not 
come to church, and we must do as Christ 4.4 
—go sfter them. 

Oar Saviour not only presides over religion, 
but over business. Hy bade Simon go to fisb- 
ing. Acai] to business may be ju-t as mucha 
call of God as acallto preach. Indeed, many 
have gone to preaching under a mistake as to 
what was the call of G d, spoilixg a good 
farin-r or carpenter to make a poor preacher 
God calls most men to band labor. He bide 
them tofl with their hands to provide food for 
themselves a: d ‘heir households. They thou'd 
avdder-tand that this i- ju t as mucb the hvnor- 
able call whch God makes to them as that 
which Simon afterward bad to be an apostle. 
Woetever a mac’s honest bu-iness, it is his 
“ ealling” of God. 

Work that God gives us is to be undertaken 
feithfully and hop-fu'ly,ev.n when the re 
Muveration seems smsll and Jaggiog. Simon 
did well to work all night, even if he took 

potbing. Itis better to work without reward 
than to be idle. 

The beset: g of God to those that wait op 
him ts abundant and overflowi.g. It mey oot 
come et ovuce, a6 i Simon's ca e, 60 that the 
nét brake; bat it will come here and bere- 
after. Such a soul msy exp: ct ani have tbe 
assurance of tle favor aud love of God; aid 
what more need avy man ack ? 

It is well for os if our bles-ines bumble us. 
Mevy peovle forget God woen they are tv 
pro-perity and goto bim in tria'; bot Peter 
felt bum led, how nowor'by be was, as soon 
as be saw how God bad favored bim. When 
we are happy or receive avy bies-ing, we wey 
witels think how unworthy we are t> receive 
it. We trick too little of our sins; areto 
ready to thick ourselves as good as anybody 
else and to excuse our faults. Like Peter, t 
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is well for us to let our mercies make us hum- 
ble and repentant, 

There is no nobler work than that of preach- 
ing the Go-pel of Jesus Christ. Catching fish 
is honorable ; but it is a special privilege which 
God bestows upon any ove whom he bids to 
catch men. Those who bave tbis call must give 
their heart to it. They must, Ifke Peter, for- 
sake all to follow Christ. They must not labor 
to be rich a: d to bave worldly blessings; but to 
do good, to bring men to be good and loving, 
as Christ was. Itis right for one whose busl- 
ness is fi-hing to give his evergies to getting 
wealth—f course, for right uses ; but the dis- 
ciple and apvstie canvot do thie. He must 
leave bvats and nets and follow one who bad 
not where to lay his head, Wealth is not the 
highert honor. 

en 


THREE Sunday-school evcampments were 
set down this year for July—ove at Rouod 
Lake, N. Y., au’ ther at Loveland, O., and a 
third at Likeside, O. N w York aod Obi. 
tlus movopolize this form of Suuday-ecboo! 
gatberings—the former baviog Roucd Lake 
and Chautauqua and the latter the two slrrady 
mentioned. Wud it:ot bea better idea to 
distribu e them better tbrouvh tbe country and 
vive otber stutes a chance? Toe success of 
this pew idea in Sundsy-tch ol work bas been 
marvelous, I: affords, at atime of year when 
teachers can beet receive it ard at p'aces most 
attractive, an amount of ins'ruc’iou'n methods 
of teachicg andof Bible study wh ch could : ot 
be got anywhere el-e fo mothe, instead of 
wecks. The Chiu'tauqua Assembly, which 
lead- all the eucampmrots, does not meet un- 
tl August. The Lakeride encampment 
opened on the 231 0f July ard the Loveland 
onthe 18th. There were large attendarces at 
both and both presented attractive pro- 
grammes. ODr.J.H. Vincent assisted at the 
Round Lake Assembly. 


....-Tbhe London Sunday-school Union re- 
ports 4,253 schools, 103,669 teachers, and 951,- 
063 scholars. Of these totals 814 schools, 19,$81 
trachers, and 230.064 scholars belong to the 13 
Metropolitan auxiliaries and the rest to the 196 
local unions. The increase of scholars in the 
London scbools last year was 5,493. The com- 
mittee of the Union anvounce that, as 1880 
will usher in the centenary of Sunday-schools, 
they have decided to celebrate the event by an 
internpa'ional convention and have appointed a 
large committee to prepare for it. The Con- 
tinental work of the Union is reported on thus: 
“Ten missionaries actively and continuously 
engaged in seven different countries; twelve 
magazines for teachers and eleven for scholars, 
published in eleven different languages, more 
or less assisted by gravts cf electros and of 
movey; correspoudence maintsined with com- 
mittees, missionaries, and numérous friends, 
representing thirteen different nationalities; 
grants of money, books, maps, prints, and 
woodcuts liberally distributed. Such is a brief 
and condensed summary of our, position in 
covnection with our Continental Sunday-school 
Mission.” 


...-Dr. Vincent, of the Methodist Sunday- 
school Union, has arrived home from a short 
trip to Edrope—a trip of rest and reervation, in 
preoaration for the work of the Chautauqua 
Sunday school assembly. ‘The London Sunday- 
school Chronicle has this note about Dr. Vincent’s 
visit to that city: 


“On Toursdav morning Dr. Vincert and 
Mr. Fountviv J. H rtley were invited to break- 
fast at tue house of the Rey. Mr. Jon: 8, math- 
ematical m ster of Weat insier School, to 
meet the committee of the Church of England 
lostitute. The Doctor un'oloed the schewe of 
tbe luternational Le-to. 8, wih a view of in- 
ducing the In-titute to unite in the movement, 
in the midst of the discors on that followed 
Dean 8 avley arrived, ond appeured much tr- 
terested iu tue system; and itis vot vou much 
to say ‘het Dr. Vinceut made a tuvorable im- 
pression generally.” 


.-.-A missionary of the American Sundey- 
ecbovl Usten in Iowa, writing from Couccil 
Bluffs, says: “‘Sundaj-scbool work io this 
region 18 prosp-rous. J’;00f.—Two years ago 
(bere were bot more than 15 Sundsy-scbcols in 
tois county. Now we have over ¥0 ard ovbers 
are formed every day, Then the c unty wa- 
avt orgacized for Suuday-sedoo! work, nor any 
tuwnsbip init. Now we bave a couuty con- 
vevton, mecting semi annually, acd more toan 
half the townebdips are organ'zed aod d tog 
eood wo k. Experevce shuws toat Sunday- 
schools sre best where such organ zations ore 
most complete. We bope toon to have every 
cvunty organiz d, ai d every township in it.”’ 


---The American Sunday school Unionv 
foots up for 1877-8 thus. New scbools or 
gavize, 1,133, with 5227 teachers and 41,707 
scbolurs; schools visited and aided 3.108, having 
15,275 teacveis and 141,220 scholars; amouot 
of uppiles given by missiouaries, $8,742 22, not 
includ’: gus much more vlven from New Bo 
elond, Nes York, and Philadelphia; Bib'es dis. 
wibuted 2,571, T stiments 6,211, total 8,782; 
famities viel ed, 18,001 ; sermons a: d avdres es 





deiivered, 4,797. Most important facts are rep- 
resented by these figures, 





Zebbles. 


ABOUT this time of the year barbers expect 
short crops. 





.+eeThe umbrella was invented during 
David’s-rain, as a parry-Saul. 


. .. What sort of a voice has a washerwoman? 
Why, 4 soap-rano, of courte, 


-..-8ong by the watering-place mosquito: 
“Ou! give me a hum by the sea.”’ 


....The butcher who cells ox tails f-r souo 
and calves’ bead for divners undoubtedly 
makes bu th ends meat, 


-e+- Lt was well that the Berlin Congress got 
the buundarics of Greece firmly fixed before 
that bot weather last week, 


---.deonie Quigl y, the dwarf, says she 
makes money by being small. Sne basn’t a 
monoprly of the bu-icess, by any means, 


«A shrewd conieciioner out West bas 
taucbt bis ;arrot to say ** Pretty crea ure !"’ 10 
ever, 1.dy wuo enters his shop, and bis busi- 
bess 18 sapidly ivcreasing. 


eee. “f 1s that the second bell?" inquired a 
gentleman of 1 colored porter. * No,sab. Dat 
um de second ringin’ ov oe fust bell. We hab 
but ove dell iv div establishmum.”’ 


«ees? Who 18 this Thana opsis I bear so 
mach about?” asked Bessie of her big brother. 
“Why, sis, Thanato;sy was Biyant’s eldest 
daughter, ’ wus big brothers reply. 


...» Now stealtbily from patch to patch 
Proceeds the youthful felon, 
Aud many a luckless farmer man 
Bemouns the watermelon. 


--.. Old Salt: “Be you agoing to paint that 
there red-topped boat yonder, mister 2’ Artist: 
“Yes.” Old Salt: ‘Then maybhap you'll be 
glad of some o’ the paint we used on her last 
week,”? 


.---A Paisley publican was complaining of 
his servant maid that she could never be found 
when required. ‘Sell gang oot o’ the 
house,”’ said he, ‘‘twenty times for ance she’ll 
come in.’’ 


...-An awkward man, attempting to carve a 
goose, dropped it on the floor, ‘There now!’ 
exelaimed his wife, ‘‘ we’ve lost our dinner.’’ 
“Oh! no, my dear,’? answered he, “it’s safe. 
I have wy foot on it.” 


.---A pious French priest recently gave out 
an announcement as follows: ‘“Ifit rains in 
the moruing the procession will tuke place in 
the afternoon ; and if it rains in the afternoon 
the procession will take place in the morning.”’ 


....‘'Sam, you are not honest. Why do you 
put all the good peaches on the top of the 
measure and tbe little ones below ?’’ ‘“ Same 
reason, sah, dat makes de front of your house 
all marble and de back gate chiefly slup-bar’), 
sah,’? 


--.-'* Why did you leave your last place?” 
inquired a young housekeeper, about to engage 
a new servant. “* Why, you see, ma’am,”’ replied 
the applicant, ‘I was too good looking, and 
when | opened tue door folks took me for the 
missus.”’ 


....‘*The pen,” remarked the late Cardinal 
Richelieu, “ like summer chet se, is mitfer than 
the sword,’’ ‘‘ Excuse me, your Eiminence,” 
replied a Hawkeye r: porter. ‘ Excuse me ; but 
I served 1 the cavalry, aud [ kuow the sword 
is +mitier tban tLe pen.” 


-..-An old lady going to the chandler’s for 
a farthing candle, wend, being told it was roiaed 
to a bulf-peuny on acc unt of the Russian 
war, exclaimed: * Bad luck tothem! And do 
they fight by caod.e-light?” 


.---J0s8h Billings, in a zodlogical moment, 
writes: ‘* Tce pecuiiarity of toe fly i» that he 
returns to the same spol; but it i. the charac- 
teri-tic of tbe m. squito that he retu ns to an- 
Olhrepw. Thus ve diff rs fom the leopurd, 
Wiich does not cba ge its spots. This 1s an 
importact tact in natural hist. ry.” 


«see There gots a maiden 40 ed and won, 

Said Ro dinsou to brown, 

A» by i bee pursed a dvinty dame, 
Wit sicb)y broi ‘er d zown ; 

“And there,” suid Biowo, with finger 
placed 

A painted fc rm upon 

That fronted a t bacco mart, 

“ There stands a »ovudea unc.”’ 


..-.* Gentlemen, I can’t lie about the horse. 
He is blivd it ove eyr,’’? sad the auct onrer. 
The horse *a8 sv0u kn: cked down to @ specta- 
tor, who had beeo greatly struck by the auction- 
eer's tonerty. After puylog for the ourse, he 
said: “You were bonest enough to tell me 
tuat this arimal was b.fod in one eye, Is there 
any otver defect?" * Yes, sir; bere s, He is 
also blind in the other eye,” was the prompt 
Teply. 
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BAPTIST. 

ANDREWS, B., removes from Independence 
to Round Rock, Tex. 

ASHLEY, B. F., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

BARNES, L. C., ord. at Kalamazoo Mich. 

DAVIS, J., ord. at Meridian, Kan. 

FLOYD, C. 'T., removes from Elks Falls to Co- 
lumbus, Kan. 

HO. LAND, F. B., died recently at Newton, 
Mass, 

HOLMES, J.8., Lynn, Mass., becomes pastor 
at Adriao, Mich. 

HUBBARD, Gives H., ord. st Madison, N. Y. 

MARUIN, Jusse, furmerly a Met.odist, ord. at 
Mor ey. Mich. 

NASH, H C., ord. at Clear Lake. Iowa. 

OLDS, R. 8., ord. at Morsei les, !11. 

PAIT, B. F.,« rd. at Lisk lwa, Dt, 

PLAT, J E.,+e tles at G nge;, Mich. 

ROSE C.J, ord, »t Sciola, lowa. 

STOCKWIN, A W., oid. ut New Baltimore, 
Lee ‘ 

TEALL, E H, Hami!ton Theo Sem, accepts 
ec ll to F .rmington, Mich. 

VASSAR, T. E.,; Fenirgton N. Y., sails for 
Eur pe, to ve one three mo ths 

VAUGHAN, 8 H. D., Prairie City, Ml., re- 
rigns. 

WHE \ItON B. B., Toorp’s Run, O.. resigns. 

WHITE, A. B., closes bi, labors at Mircnyo, 
Ii. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


ANGIER M. B, dismissed from South ch., 
Toswict, Mase, 

BYINGTON, E H, Brunswick, Me., resigns. 

DOOLITTLE. Joun B., BriJgewater, accepts 
call to West Brook, Conn, 


EDGAR, J. C., closes his labors at Heath, 
Mages, 


HAWKES, W. L., closes his labors at Hayden- 
vilie, and settles at South Hadley Falls, 
Mass. 

PALMER, FREDERICK, closed his services at 
Revere, Mass , June 30th. 

REED, E, A., dismissed from First ch., Spring- 
field, Mass, 

SHAW, A. R, inst. at Woodbridge, N. J. 


SHERMAN, B. F., Medford, Mass., called to 
Hollis, N. H. 


STOWE, CHarues E, (son of ‘Harriet B. 
Stowe), licensed to preach recently at 
Hartford, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BACON, L. W., New Haven, Conn., declines 
call to Third ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

BROWN, Witu1aM F., Beaver Dam, Wis., re- 
signs, 

BRUSKE, A. F., Charlotte, accepts call to 
Saginaw City, Mich. 

EDGAR, Ropert, removes from Deerfield 
Micn., to Aledo, Li). 


LITTLE, Groree L., has been appointed b: 
the Board of Home Missions as synodic 
misrionsury for Nvbrarka. 


McKINLEY, W. D., removes from Warsaw to 
ike, N. Y. 


MONTGOMERY, A. J., inst. at West Salem, O. 
NICKELS, CuristorpHerR, MR., died at New 
London, Conu., receutly, aged 73. 
PATTERSON, Rosert, D.D., California, ac- 
cepts cail to Central ch., Cincinnati, O. 
WILSON, H. P., inet. at Mount Ayr, Iowa, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BRYAN, C. B., ord. deacon at Alexandria, Va. 

DAME, G. W., ord. deacon at Alexandria, Va, 

GRay, A. P, ord. deacon at Alexandria, Va. 

— CurTIs, ord. deacon at Alexavdria, 
a. 


DORSEY, J. Owen, 8t. Jotin’s, Prince George 
Co., Md., resigns. 


DUNN, J. W , accepts call to Maryville, Mo, 
—_ LL, Reverpy, accepts call to Portsmouth, 
a. 


LEE, W. B., ord. deacon at Alexandria, Va. 
MACK, C.D., ord. priest at Fond du Lac, Wis, 
— JoHN, ord. deacon at Fond du Lac, 


‘8. 


Os — O. E., ord. deacon at Alexandria, 
¥. 


PAGE, FRANK, ord. deacon at Alexandria, Va. 


SALIONSTLALL, L. W., ord. priest at Boston 
Higolat de, Mass, 

SANDFOKD, D. A., ord. deacon at Fond du 
Luc, Wt, 

SELLWOUD Joun W., declines call to Seattle, 
Waso Ler. 

SU LER. Harrison. s-cepts rectorsbip Cortst 
eb., A exa.era, Va, 


THOWAS, Heyry, ord. deacon in St. Mary's 


Co,, Ma, 

THORPE, T. M., accepts call to Hot Sprioge, 
Ark. 

WEsT, Guoncr W., Haverstraw, N. Y., re- 
tigus. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 
CURRIE J. L, iurt. at Little Riv. r, N. C. 


BARD, Isaac. died near Grecuviile, Ky., re- - 


eentiy, sved 81, 
FAIRLEY, Davrn, tret. at Mauchester, N. C. 


MARTIN Axex, D.D., deciiues call to Luuis- 
v lie, Kv 


MoRAE. D.D,, ord. at Lebanon, N. C. 


WALLACE, N. J., died receutly in Hempstead 
», Ark, aged 59, 


a. a Joun §8., accepts call to Raleigh, 


YOUNG, Dawtet P., Anchorage, Ky., died re- 
cently, aged 44. 
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Selwool and College. 


THE couucll of University College, London, 
have determined to provide systematic in- 
structi no for women in regular college classes. 
In most subjects the junior classes for women 
and men are to be separated. The senior 
classes are, a8 a rule, to be open to both; and 
those classes which are already open to both, 
like the fine-art classes and that on the phi- 
losophy of mind, will remain so. The Spec- 
tator is much gratified with the increased facil- 
ities for female students, and adds: “A great 
deal of fear is felt in some quarters lest wo- 
men should be tempted to learn more than 
will be consistent with their physical well- 
being. But that is, we believe, chiefly a ques- 
tion of age and of individual organization. 
For the most part, women’s health is much 
more improved than endangered by light but 
steady intellectual work. If {t sometimes in- 
creases neuralgic pain, it constantly cures the 
tendency to bysteric affections.” 





...-Among commencement exercises at Am- 
herst was a gymnastic exhibition by the junior 
class in the Barrett Gymoasium. The various 
performances were led by Captain C. M. Pratt 
aud vice-Captain H. H. Seelye. There is a 
regular department of physical education and 
hygiene in the College, which preserves mi- 
nute statistics of the condition of the students. 
‘The published reeord this year contains a 
statement of the number who were sick durlog 
the year, incladiog the complaints—from colds 
and nose-bleed to measles and fevers—age, 
weight, hight, arm-girth, flung capacity, ete. 
There were no accidents in the gymnasium 
during the year, 


....Duriogthe third academic year of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, which begins 
September 24th, 1878, and continues to the 
next June, courses will be given in oriental, 
classical, and modern languages and literature, 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and biology. 
The charge for tuition is $80 per year. Free 
scholarships are provided for those young men 
coming from Muryland, Virginia, and Nurth 
Carolina who need assistance. The expenses 
of Jiving in Baltimore can be covered by $35 or 
less per month, 


.... DEGREES. — Hanover College confers 
D.D. on Rev. Stuart Mitchell, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
and Kev, Wm. Gregg, professor of ecclesiastical 
history avd apologetics, Knox College, 
Toronto. Rev. Lufayette Marks, of Havover- 
street Presbyterian church, Wilmington, Del., 
is made D.D. by Franklin College, Ohio. 
Otterbein University conferred D.D. not on 
Rev. Z. Warrev, but on Rev. Z. Warner, editor 
of The United Brethren Observer, Lebanon, Pa. 


...-llarvard’s board of overseers have elect- 
ed new professors a8 follows : George Lincoln 
Goodale, M.D., professor of botany; James 
Brads'reet Greenough, A.B., assistant professor 
of Latin for five years from September Ist, 
1878; Clement Lawrence Smith, A.M., assist- 
ant professor of Latin for five years ; George 
Herbert Palmer, A.M., assistant professcr of 
philosophy for five years. 


.e+eThe chancellors’ prize of $26 in the law 
department of Iowa University for the best 
thesis on ‘‘ The Distinction between Written 
and Unwritten Law’? was equally divided be- 
tween Mrs. Mary Emily Haddock and two 
young men, who competed for it. Several 
women have graduated from this school who 
are now iu active practice. 


...-The commencement exercises of Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo., took place June 
20th. Eight graduates, of whom two were 
ladies. The institution is conducted under 
New England auspices and is acquiring wide 
influence in Missouri and the Southwest. It 
has a growth of five years. 


....Commencement at Mary Sharp College, 
Winchester, Tenn., was beld June 19th. Grad- 
uates, 21. Annual sermon by Rev. Dr. Nelson, 
of Nasuville. This institution, now in its 
twenty-eighth year, is uuder the charge of 
President Z. C. Graves, LL.D. 


.+--The forty-second commencement of Al- 
fred University, Alfred, N. ¥,, occurred July 
2d. Fifteen graduates. Baccalaureate by Rev. 
4. Allen, D.D., president. Address to the lit- 
erary societies by Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. 


-+++President Ware preached the baccalau- 
reate at Atlanta (Ga.) University, June 22d. 
Four colored students graduated from the reg- 
alar course, and eight youvg men and three 
women from the normal course, 

..+- Professor Bachimont, who teaches the 
Sauveur method, is forming classes in Frencb 
among the Newport guests, and gives afree 


lecture on the system at Masonic Hall, on 
Thursday mornings, 


++. It is nowatated that Principal Fairbanks, 
of the Worcester High School, has been ten- 
dered the position of principal of Williston 
Seminary, Eastham pton, at a salary of $2,800. 
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Hews of the Werk. 


THE BERLIN TREATY IN EN- 


GLAND. 





EARL BEACONSFIELD’s reception and speech 
in Parliament and the attitude of the Oppo- 
sition party are the leading features of our 
latest European news. 

On their return to London from Berlin, on 
the 26th, Beaconsfield and Saulisbury were 
most euthusiastically received by the great 
crowd that greeted them at the railway station 
and in the streets. On the 18th Beaconsfield 
laid the protocols of the Berlin Treaty before 
the House of Lords, and took the occasion to 
explain and support the policy of the English 
represestatives at the Congress. He claimed 
at the outset that by the changes made fn 
the Russo-Turkish Treaty of San Stefano 
by the Treaty of Berlin, a menace to the inde- 
pendence of Europe, had been removed and 
threatened injury to the British Empire ter- 
minated. The Congress had restored to the 
Sultan two-thirds of his possessions, the popu- 
lation being among the most wealthy and in- 
telligent of his subjects. It was said that when 
the Congress talked of establishing the Balkan 
frontier of what may be called New Turkey 
they were establishing an indefensible frontier; 
but it was upon courage and intrepidity that 
the impregnability depended, and it would be 
found that, if left to those who defended 
Plevna, that frontier could not be indefensible. 
The British representatives, the minister 
claimed, had consistently resisted the princi- 
ple of a partition of Turkey, because, exclu- 
sive of the consideration of morality, they be- 
lieved an attempt at partition would inevitably 
lead to a long and sanguinary war. He said it 
was remarkable that, after a great war and the 
prolonged negotiations, all the powers, Russia 
as strictly and completely as the others, should 
come to the unanimous conclusion that the 
best chance for the tranquillity of the world was 
to retain the Sultan as a part of the European 
system. He pointed out that every great war 
was followed by aredistribution of territory ; 
but that that was not partition. Austria had, 
perhaps. lost more provinces than even Turkey. 
France lost provinces ; but ehe was atill a great 
power, with a commanding future. England 
lost some of her most precious possessions 
through bad government, a loss which every 
Evglishman must deplore at this mo- 
ment, and which would not have occurred if 
the principle which now governs her rela 
tions with the colonies had been observed. 
In tumming up the general results of the 
treaty as regords European Turkey, Beacons- 
field: pointed out that, exclusive of Bosnia and 
Bulgaria, it still contained 60 000 square miles 
and a population of 6,000,000. When the line 
of the Balkans was tixed Prince Bismarck had 
said: ‘* Turkey in Europe once more exists.” 
He [Beaconsfield] did not think such results 
were uneatisfactory or inadequate, even if 
obtained after a struggle like that of the Cri- 
mea. Russia, only having obtained Bessara- 
bia in Europe, naturally looked for reward to 
her conquests in Armenia, It was unfair to 
argue as though negotiations relative to Arme- 
nia had been for the conclusion of peace be- 
tween England and Russia. Turkey had by 
the Treaty of San Stefano already given up 
Kars, Batonm, ete. If England had gone to 
war to recover them, the war would bave been 
long and expensive, and, probably, like most 
wars, would have ended in a compromise. 
Then, pasting to the new Anglo-Turkish 
Treaty ceding Cyprus to England, the minis- 
ter explained that it was necessary to protect 
the interests of Great Britain’s ‘ Orient- 
al Empire.’ The Treaty placed England 
in a position where she could act with force, if 
necessary. The speaker added that he could 
not at present communicate the details of the 
propored reforms in Asia Minor, as he was act. 
ing with Turkey, which is an independent 
power and whose consent was required to all 
the measures. The Government’s operations 
were in the interest of peuce and civilization. 
It did not mainly rely on its fleets and armies, 
however great; but on the consciousness of 
Eastern nations that our empire is one of lib- 
erty and justice, 

The Liberal party, on the other hand, are de- 
veloping a plan of opposition tothe Cyprus 
treaty. Atthe anniversary of the Liberal As- 
sociation in London, on the 21st, Gladstone 
made a leng speech, in which he described 
the treaty as an ‘insane covenant,” 
binding great responsibilities on England 
unknown to the people. “None of the 
great English statesmen of the last forty 
years,’”’ he said, ‘‘ would have signed it. It is, 
to our shame, a convention of absurdity and 
duplicity. It is odious to every valuable feel- 
ing of the country and has allenated the 
friendship of all foreign powers. England has 
sold Bessarabia to Russia, the brave Montene- 
grins’ conquests to Austria’s jealousy and 
selfishness, the Greeks to Turkey, and, lastly, 
Turkey herself to England.” 





The Rigit Hon, W. E. Forster; presiding 
at the Cobden Club dinner, on the 21st, made 
a speech on the Eastern question, taking the 
same general grounds as Mr. Gladstone. He 
said that he and other Liberals bad hesitated 
to challenge the Government while negotia- 
tions were pending, lest a strong opposition 
might evcourage Russia in her warlike atti- 
tude ora weak one encourage our own rulers. 
But, he declared, the Liberal leaders are now 
agreed. They will make their protest and 
take a division, regardless of their weakness or 
strength. They will give the country oppor- 
tunity, by a long debate and thorough ventila- 
tion of the subject, to maturely consider 
whether or not it approves of the Govern- 
ment’s acts, 

Sir Garnet Walseley is to occupy Cyprus 
with 7,000 British and Indian troops. 


re 


Tue great heat-wave of last week was first 
felt in the Western States from the 18th to 
the 19th, and in the East from the 17th to the 
20th, At Lodi, Wis., on the 14th the thermome- 
ter registered 110° in the shade at 2 P. M.; at La 
Salle, Iil., 100°. In St. Louis on the 14th there 
were fifty cases of sun-stroke and twenty deaths, 
At Chicago on the 16th there six fatal cases, 
or 81 during the week—one of them, Rev. E. 
W. Clark, a venerable city missionary. Fatal 
cases also occurred at Milwaukee, Leaven- 
worth, and other places. In the Eastern cities 
the fatalities were fewer, though in New York 
over 100 were prostrated. On Sunday, the 
2let, the atmosphere cooled. Thunder-show- 
ers were reported in many places. [n Albany 
the storm appeared in the form of a tornado, 
and did much damage, without inflicting loss 
of life. 


...- Secretary Evarts, ex-Secretary Bristow, 
Governor Hubbard, of Connecticut, Attorney 
General Traio, of Massachusetts, Lyman Trum- 
bull, of Illinois, J. Randolph Tucker, of Vir- 
gpia, and other prominent men have issued a 
call for an informal meeting, to be held at 
Saratoga, on the 2lst of August, to consider 
the feasibility of establishing an American bar 
association, whieh will meet annually, to com- 
pare views and assist in assimilating the laws 
of the different states. 


..-. The Geveral Porter court-martial is ad- 
journed to Sept. 10th, One of the principal 
witnesses last week was ex-Gov. Newell, of 
New Jersey, who stated that President Linco'n 
told him that he approved the original sen- 
tence against Porter on the opinion of Judge-’ 
Advocate Holt, not having been able to give 
the case his personal attention. The Govern- 
ment will call witnesses in September, the case 
now standing apparently in Porter’s favor. 


.++-The total cost of the Paris Exposition is 
officially reported at $9,060,000. The receipts 
are estimated at $6,900,000. It is expecied 
ibat the deficit will be covered by increased 
revenue returns: The popular support of the 
undertaking has been beyond all precedent, 
On one day 198 700 pereons entered the Exhibi- 
tion, and there would have been over 200,000 
but for a failure in the supply of tickets. 


.. -The first Chinese ambassador to the 
United States is expected to arrive at San 
Francisco this week. His name is Chen Han 
Pin, and he is represented as being a highly 
educated and distinguished diplomat and 
stateswan, who has been commissiuner to sev- 
eral foreign countries. He visited this country 
several years ago, to arrange for the edneation 
of Chinese students. 


..-eA gang of tramps bourded a crowded ex- 
cursion train on the New Haven and North- 
ampton road, at Cheshire, Conn., on Saturday 
night, as a party was returning from the Sound’ 
Women were insulted, clothing stolen, men 
struck, the rear car unshackled, and tbe train 
stopped several times. It was four hours be- 
hind time at Westfield. 


....General George F. Shepley, Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court forthe First Dis- 
trict, died at Portland, Me., the 20thinst. He 
was a son of Ether Shepley, LL.D., a senator 
from Maine in 1833-6, and afterward the chief- 
justice of that state. 
Dartmouth graduate. 


The deceased was a 


..--Gen. Wheaton, Col. Niles, and Col. 
Forsyth had some skirmishes with the hostile 
Indians in Oregon last week, and defeated 
them, the loss on either side being small, The 
troubles, it is feared, will spread to Washing- 
ton Territory. 


...-Dr. Edward Young, chief of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of Statistics, retires, in con- 
sequence of a reorganization of the office. 


+... Tbe Japanese press laws are about to be 
modified. All imprisonment of journalists is 
to be abolished, and fines substituted. 


+seeThe latest census of Peru gives a 
total population of 2,609,045, the men ex- 
ceeding the women by 32,000. 


.+»-Hédel, the would-be aseassin of Em- 
peror William, has been sentenced to dea th. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our let of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by use an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all vohwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selectéon of works for fur- 
ther notte. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS.* 





TWELVE years have elapsed since Mr. 
Swinburne published the first series of his 
Poems and Ballads, and thereby rendered 
himself and his work obnoxious to most of 
bis reviewers. There were things in that 
volume which it was unwise to write and 
still more unwise to print, and we have no 
doubt but that Mr. Swinburne is of that 
opinion now. He has profited by the les- 
sons which that taught him, which is say- 
ing a great deal for so fearless and way- 
ward a poet; and be has prefited still more 
by the ripening of his intellectual powers 
and the ascendency of a chaster taste than 
he then possessed. He has learned just 
how much the world of English readers 
will stand in the shape of poetic confi- 
dences, and has ceased to offend their 
prejudices. 

The hunger and thirst after unrighteous- 
ness which distinguished his early verse 
and his determination to grapple with 
dangerous themes and to follow atheistic 
trains of thought are absent from this col- 
lection. ‘‘The Last Oracle,” with which 
it opens, reads, at the first glance, like a 
wail over the lost god of light and song; 
but as the strain proceeds one feels that it 
is of a higher mood and that it is a grave 
and majestic statement of the Apollonian 
belief of a genuine, thoughtful pagan. A 
few lines will show its spirit and inten- 
tion: 

“Thou the word, the light, the life, the breath, the 
glory, 


Strong to help and heal, to lighten and to slay, 


Thine is all the song of men, the world’s whole 
story. 
Not of morning nor of evening is thy day. 
Old and younger gods are buried or begotten 
From uprising to downsetting of thy sun; 
Risen trom enstward, fallen to westward and fore 
votten, 


And their springs are many, but their end is one. 
Diverse births of godheads find one death ape 
pointed, 

As the soul whence each was born tnakes room 

for each, 
God by god goes out discrowned and disanointed, 
But the soul stands fast that gave them strength 
and speech.” 

If ‘‘The Last Oracle” is, in a certain 
sense, a classic renaissance, ‘‘In the Bay” 
is romantic, after a fashion of its own, 
with a feeling which is exclusively modern. 
It is defective, we think, in that we have to 
read twelve out of its forty stanzas before 
we are certain as to which of the Eliz- 
abethan poets it refers— Marlowe. Mr. 
Swinburne admires Marlowe greatly. In- 
deed, if he bas a fault, it is excessive ad- 
miration of a few great poetic names, not 
the least of whom is the fiery author of 
“‘Tamberlaine,” He calls upon his spirit 
in the abode where the eternal are (as Shel- 
ley put it over two hundred years after the 
death of his daring predecessor), and asks 
him to shed some comfort on his fellow- 
singers of the latter light: 

“ For surely, brother and master and lord and king, 
Where’er thy footfall and thy face make spring 
In all soul’s eyes that meet thee wheredoe’er, 
And have thy soul for sunshine and sweet air— 
Some late love of thine old live land shonid cling; 
Some living love of England, round thee there.”’ 

The mention of Shelley reminds us that 
Mr. Swinburne associates his name with 
that of Marlowe: 

“ Thou hast seen Shelley, him that was to thee 

As light to fire or dawn to lightning. Me, 


Me likewige, O our brother, shalt thou see, 
And I behold thee, face to glorious face.” 


The short life of Shelley and Marlowe is 
fully commemorated: 


“ You twain fate spared not half your fiery span; 
The longer date fulfills the lesser man. 
Ye from beyond the dark dividing date 
Stand smiling, crowned as gods with foot on fate! 
For stronger was your blessing than his ban, 
And earliest whom he struck, he struck too late.” 


The elemental genins of Webster and the 
grace and tenderness of Beaumont «nd 
Fletcher are very happily indicated : 


“The flery night 
Whose stars were watched of Webster, and b« neath 
The twin-souled brethren of the single wrest". 


Grown in king’s gardens, plucked from }+-'oral 
heath, 

Wrought with all flowers for all men’s h: ars’ des 
light.” 


Mr. Swinburne has achieved the ait of 
* PoEMS AND BALLADS. By ALGERNON CHARLES’ 
SWINBURNE. (Second Series.) New York: By 
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saying a remembered thing in the follow- 
ing stanzas: 
“ Who cann< t hate, can love not; if he grieve, 
His tears are barren asthe unfruitful rain 
That dears no harvest from the green sea’s plain. 
And asth rns crackiing this man’s laugh is vain. 
Nor cun velicf touch, kindle, smite, reprieve 
His heart who bas not heart to disbelieve.” 
Another modern poet bas stated this more 
tersely: 
“ There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, Gan in half the crec ds.” 


“In the Bay” is a richly imaginative 
poem; but it 1s rather obscure and difficult 
to read. Itisa little too subtle and too 
intangib'e. 

‘‘A Forsaken Garden” is, in many re- 
fpects, the most remarkable of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s later poems. It belongs to a walk 
of poetry which is difficult of classification 
and in which only a limited ciass of read 
ers find real enjoyment. Good examples 
of its best work are Shelley’s ‘‘ Sensitive 
Plant” and “Tbe Witch of Mount Atlas,” 
‘**The Round House” of Hood, and ‘A 
Forsaken Garden.” If you ask us what 
these poems and others which might be 
named mean, we frankly confess that we 
do not know and do not care. They are 
not description; they are not etbics; they 
are not music; but they are more. For, 
while these qualities are not absent from 
them, their charm, their life is that of po 
etry—poetry pure and simple, existing for 
its own end and glory and immortality. 
Trey are not of the earth, earthy; nor of 
the heavens, heavenly; but of tne imagina- 
tion and the soul. Here is a glimpse of 
Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Forsaken Garden’”’: 


“The sun burns sere and the rain disheveis 

One gaunt, bleak blossom of scentless breath, 
On'y the wind here bovers ano revels 

In around where life seems barren as death. 
Here there was laughter of oid, there was weep- 

ing, 

Ha ly. of lovers none ever will know, 

Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping 
Years ago.” 


The memory of these unknown, dead, 
and gone old lovers is one of the shadows 
of the barren place. Who were they? 
the poet demands. They are dead—dead! 


“Shall the dead takethonght for the dead to love 
them? 
What love was ever as deep asa grave ? 
They are loveless aow as the grass abuve them, 
Or the grive.” 


‘“‘At a Month’s End” belongs, as far as its 
theme is concerned, to the period in which 
the first series of Poems and Ballads 
was written. It is ting¢d with the bitter- 
ness of mistaken love; but it is yet neither 
melancholy normorbid. It teaches the ac- 
ceptance of personalities as th y are. 

* Best leave or take the perfect creature, 
Take all she is or leave complete; 
Transmute you will not form or feature, 
Change feet for wings or wings for feet!" 

Far superior to this is ‘‘A Wasted Vigil,” 
which for compactness and evenness is 
perhaps the best poem in the collection. 
The vigil which it chronicles is one of dis- 
appointed love—a love, it would seem, of 
the heart, and not a poetic amorvusness of 
the fancy. 


“ Could two days live again of that dend year, 
One would eay. seeking us and passing here, 
Where isshef And one answering, Where is he? 

Couldst thou not watch with me? 


“ Nay, those two lovers are not anywhere, 
lf we were they, none knows us what we were, 
Nor aug bt ofall their barren grief or alee. 
Couldst thou not watch with me? 


“ Half false, balf fair, all fable, be my verse 
Upon thee not fur blessing nor for curse; 
For some must stand, and some must fall or flee. 
Coulds thou net watch with me?" 
No modern poet has written more gener- 
ously and more enthusiastically about his 
contemporaries and friends, living or dead, 
than Mr, Swinburne. Whether posterity 
will accept his verdicts may be questicned. 
Our own opinion is that future students of 
late Esglish poetry will hardly take the 
trouble to read Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Les Fleurs du 
Mal,’ inordertoratisfy themselvesin regard 
to the poetic status of the man whose death 
inspired Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘Ave atque 
Vale.” It is one of the four or five great 
monodies in the language and is worthy of 
any poet, especially these lines: 


“ There is no help for these things; nope to mend, 
And none to mar; not all our songs, O friend, 
Wit! make death dear or make life durable.” 


We cannot share Mr. Swinburne’s admira- 
tion for Theopvile Gautier, whom he has 
male the subject of a copy ef artfully con- 
structed ‘‘ Memorial Verses”; but we are at 
one with him in his affectionate reverence 
for Proctor, sweetest and airiest of Ea- 
giand’s lyrical poets, who inspired in his life 
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the little poem entitled ‘‘ Age and Song,” 
and after his death the tenderly imaginative 
stanzas ‘“‘In Memory of Barry Corn- 
wall.” Very touching, to our thinking, is 
the little poem “Inferia,” in which Mr. 
Swinburne touches a strong cord over the 
grave of his father, who died last year, in 
his eightieth year. He has not hitherto 
ranked among Christixn poets; but surely 
tbe writer of this stanza is not far removed 
from their shining ranks: 

“ The life, the spirit, aod the work were one 

That here—ah! who shall say toat here are done? 
Not I, that know not: father, not thy son, 
For all che darkness of the night and sea.” 

Among the poems in which his own 
poetic personality is apparent, ‘‘ Ex Voto” 
is worthacareful reading, ‘‘ Pastiche ” and 
‘“‘Love Laid his Sleepless Head” are fine 
Elizabethan studies, 

Mr. Swioburne’s translations from Fran- 
cois Villon are the most extraordinary repro- 
ductions, not to say transfusions, of French 
into English that we remember ever to 
have seen. It is not difficult to master the 
old French of this ‘“‘sad, bad, glad, mad 
brother’s” song; but its careless, devil- 
may-care, sensuous, coarse spirit—who 
but Mr. Swioburpe could have revivified 
it and naturalized it, s0 to say, in English 
poetry? 

We find many glaring faults in this 
second series of Poems and Ballads. The 
most marked of these are rhymes which are 
not rhymes, such as ‘‘ours” and “bours,” 
“ight” and “delight,” ‘ encloses” and 
‘“closes,” etc. We have to note, also, a 
superabundance of epitbets, and a general 
tendency to verbosity; aud, above all, an 
excess of rhythmical effects, simply for 
the sake of the effects. Mr. Swinburne is 
the peer of any living poet; but bis genius is 
apt to get the better of bis judgment, and 
in nothing so much as sound, It is the 
rock to which he is perpetually dérifting 
ard upon which he will wreck himself at 
last, unless he puts his h-Jm about for the 
Fortunate Isles of poetic sense. 





The New West is the title of an illustrated 
octavo by Mr. E. P. Tenney, describing the 
character and the wants of the vast mountain 
country which extends north and south from 
Canada to Mexico, and westward from tbe Mis- 
sissippi Valley until the Pac'fic Ocean comes in 
sigbt from the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, In 
its dimensions this territory may be described 
as a trapezium, measuring about a thousand 
miles on the northern side, eleven hundred on 
the eastern, eight hundred on the southern, 
and fourteen hundred on the western; and 
covering considerably more than a million 
square miles, or a full third of the whole area 
of the United States ard Territories. If we 
begin at the top of the mp and make acircuit 
inthe direction of the hands of a watcb, we 
shall fi:d that this mountain-country includes 
Montana, the Black Hills of Dakota, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, the California 
Sierras, Nevada, Utab, Idaho, and the great 
mountain ranges of Oregon and cf Wasbing- 
ton Territory. This vast area is destined never 
to recelve acrowded population. In the greater 
part it consists of elevated plateaux of mountain 
ranges and high ‘ parks”? between the moun- 
tain ranges. Asa whole, it is little fitted for 
agriculture. The future wealth of the coun- 
try is to come from graz'ng and mining. Its 
elevation and the lack of water will permit but 
a small part of it to be reclaimed for tillage. 
Wyoming, for instance, contains 98,000 square 
miles, not an acre of which is less than 4,000 
feet above sea-level. Colorado, with 104,000 
square miles, has about the same average ele- 
vation as that of Wyoming. Utah has over 
84,000 equare wiles ; but, says Mr. J. H. Beadle, 
iv his book on ‘*The Undeveloped West ” (a 
book of 1873, which will be remembered by 
readers of Tue INDEPENDENT), ‘‘except possi- 
bly in afew of the sunken deserts of the 
south, the lowest valley is higher than the 
average summit of the Allegheny Mountains, 
- . » At the Navajo farms, in Arizona,” 
continues Mr. Beadle (and Arizona its in the 
latitude of the Carolinas) ‘‘T have seen icicles 
six inches long on the rocks orly 300 feet 
above the fielis on the 18 hof June. If there 
were no otber causes, elevation along would 
render half the Far West unfit for the farmer 

until Nature flattens out the coun- 
try and brings it down into the region of 
warmer air and more abundant moi ture.’’ 
We cannot share all of Mr. Tenney’s enthusi- 
asm about the future grow h in wealth and 
population of this mountain West. He him-elf 
describes its topography at about the for:y- 
eighth parallel of latitude as follows: “The 
Vuliey of the Mississippi extends 450 miles 
west of the river. We then cross the elevahd 





baffalo plains, 700 miles long and 300 miles in 


width ; then the Rocky Mountains, in parallel 
ranges from 12,000 to 14,000 feet high, enclws- 
ing parks at an elevation of eigbt or nine 
thousand feet, 350 miles wide; then a width of 
700 miles to the Sierra Nevada, The great 
American Desert is upon the western verge of 
[this] belt. No east and west line can cross 
arable land all the way from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Sterra.’”? Such are the pbysical 
traits of the land in which Mr. Tenney seeks to 
interest the philanthropic ; and more partic- 
ularly to procure aid for the new mountain 
co lege that stands in Colorsdo Park and 
within sight of Pike’s Peak. It is in a some- 
what oratorical style that he appeals: ‘The 
bright-eyed young men now perch d upon the 
tops of Colorado Mountaing or nesting in 
deep basins walled in by peaks of gold are not 
easily Jed ioto the practice of all the Christian 
virtues. . . . Astrong theologian must be 
planted upon the Rocky Mountain plateau to 
grapple with unbelief as he finds itin the new 
Weet.’? Colorado College is already one of 
the beneficiaries of the American College and 

Education Society. It bas a buildiog, begun a 
year avo this July, and it is hoped that the 

college course will be opened in the fail. We 

commend it to the givers. Tbe excuse that 

we often hear in the East, that there are too 

many colleges already, caonot be urged 

against the little foundation at Colorado 

Springs. 


-...A valuable contribution to popular 
scientific knowledye ig the latest of the ** Inter- 
national Scien‘ific Series,” entitled Studi-s in 
Spectrum Analysis, by J. Norman Lockyer, 
F. R.8. The opeviog chapter on the subject 
of ‘‘ Waves”’ is the most beautiful elucidation 
of the theory of undulations that we re 
member baving seen; while in the portion of 
tbe book which deals with debuatat le hypothb- 
eses the development of the subject is sug- 
gestive, without being dogmatic, and is, there 
fore, deserving of careful study. Mr. Lockyer 
often keeps his own views io the background 
while he details the results of investigation, and 
afterward invites the assent of bis readers to 
bis deductions, at the same time carefully point- 
ing out what is lacking for complete demon- 
stration. The fourth chapter, which treats of 
the molecular consti'ution of the differevt 
forms of ma‘ter, as illustrated by the spectro- 
tcope, might be thrice read witb profit. It is 
not without difficulties and forms the critical 
point in the discussion. A special merit of the 
author's treatment of his subject lies in the 
fact that nothing has been sacrificed in order 
to make it entertainiog. It would not have 
been difficult to state in advance what it was 
desired to prove and to give facts (balf truths) 
in illustration; avd the result would have 
been the production of a book better calcu- 
lated for amusement, but not half so valuable 
asastudy. If there are anv who still regard 
the spectroscope as a scientific curiosity, they 
should be made aware of the vast amount of 
work applied to the investigation of Nature by 
its means and the great precision attained in 
ite use and in its conclusions. We cannot for- 
bear miking mention of Mr. Lockyer’s tuccess 
in quantitative analysis, which must be un- 
known to many. Although investigation in 
this direction is in its infancy, analyses of 
standard gold have been made by him by the 
use of the spectroscope which rival in accuracy 
the best results of the laboratory assay. We do 
not doubt that this little work will be equally 
sought by students and teachers; but it be- 
longs to a class of literature with which all 
should be familiar who desire to keep pace with 
the century. (Appleton’s.) 


....-Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin has long been 
known to readers of the magazines as a 
pleasant and unpretentious writer; and the 
mauy who have read in them his recent sketches 
of travel will be glad to see them collected in a 
handsome illustrated volume (with an addi- 
tional chapter on the Isles of Shoals), under 
the title The Atlantic Islands as Resorts of Health 
and Peasure. All of the islands which he writes 
about He north of the Tropic of Cancer. They 
are inthe eistern part of the Atlantic—Ten- 
eriffe, Madeira, the Azores, Belleisle-ev-Mer, 
the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Wight. 
On our side of the water he visited New Prov- 
idence in the Bahamas, the Bermudas, the 
Isles of Shoale, Cape Bret: n Island, Prince Ed- 
ward I-land, the Magdalen Islands, and New- 
foundland. His favorite resort among al) of 
those places was Madeira, which he visited 
four times. For comfort of living, for luxury 
of climate, and for charm of scenery he con- 
siders it the pearl of islands. Teneriffe ravks 
scarcely second in eitver of the first points, and 
hae even grander scenery—views which are, per- 
baps, unsurpassed for magnificence anywhere. 
At euch place he visited he stayed long enough 
to make drawings, to collect photographs, and 
to get an iatelligent impression of its fit- 
ness forthe benefit of the traveler in search 
of bea'th. He has given a discriminating and 
seemingly a quite unprejudiced account of the 
advantages and disadvantages of each island ; 





and in an appendix he adds some details re- 
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specting routes, expenses, climates, boarding- 
houses, and the times of year at which the dif- 
ferent places may be vicited to the best advan- 
tage. The book is very readable and will serve 
a good purpose in helpiog the intending tour- 
ist to choose among the numerous and varied 
advantages of the North Atlantic islands. 
These are the nearest of foreign countries to 
us, and many of them deserve to be ofiener 
visited, whether for bealth or pleasure, than 
they are; and for the invalid they are, almost 
without exception, better suited than tbe less 
equable climate of the mainland. (Harpers.) 


«...The Political Economy of Great Britain, 
the United States, ond France in the Use of 
Money, by J. B. Howe (Houghton, Osgood & 
Co., Boston), is an octavo of five hundred and 
binety-two pages, embracing thirty-three chap- 
ters, in which the author professes to have dis- 
covered and to state “‘ a newscience of produc- 
tion and exchange.’’ Asa sort of appendix 
thereto, the same author has given to the pub- 
lic a smaller volume, in the form of a dialogue, 
entitled Monetary and Industrial Fallacies and 
fllustrating the views contained in the larger 
volume, It would not be correct to say that 
there is not a considerable amount of well- 
known truth in respect to economical science 
scattered through these volumes ; but we en- 
tirely fail to see that the pretentious claim of 
“a new science of production and excbange’’ 
is at.all sustained in either work. The facts are 
tot new, since they bave been known for a 
long time; and as for the grouping and ar- 
rangi meat of these facts, itis difficult to un- 

erstand what theory, if any, was followed by 
the author. The purfber of works on political 
ecovomy which bave appeared in this country 
within a few years, to say rothing about the 
newspaper discu- sions, shows that the subject 
is commanding an unusual smount of thought, 
and these volumes may be taken as one of the 
evidences to this effect. 


....Jdewish literature is almost a terra incog- 
nita to mest of our modero theologians, and 
even among Jews great ignorance prevails in 
this respect, It {s, therefore, but gratifsing 
that Dr. A. 8. Isaacs,the editor of The Jewish 
Messenger, bas give to the public A Modern 
Hebrew Poet. The Life and Writings of Moses 
Chaim Luzzatto—tbe life of a man who was 
great both as # poet and as a mystic in an En- 
glish dress. The reader cannot but observe the 
great entbusiasm with which the author bas 
treated bis hero, who was born in 1707, at 
Padua, and who at 16 years of age composed a 
drama, “Simwson and the Philistines,’ and 
before his twentieth year had composed 150 
psalms, which closely imitate the biblical. 
His psalms a crazy rabbi burnt, out of zeal for 
David’s Psalms, Toward the close of life Luz- 
zatto went to Palestine, where be died of the 
plague, in 1744, and was buried at Tiberias. 
The published works of Lozzatto comprise 
prose treatises in theology, dogmatic, and rab- 
balistical, philosophy, morale, and rhetoric, 
and a body of poetry, devotional, lyrical, and 
dramatic. Dr. [saacs has perused all available 
authorities and bas treated his subject ip a 
masterly manver, and we hope to mect him 
very often in this field of literature. 


...-Houghton & O:good’s series of ‘ Artist 
BlograpLies,”’ compi'ed by M. F. Sweetser, are 
careful and smooth, but somewhat flavorless 
ab-tracts of the famous lives from which they 
are drawn. The number now in hand, Michuel 
Angelo, eupplies us, a8 we open at page 13, with 
a good ins'ance of this fault, which is in part 
the result of overcondensation in the story. 
The original biographer thus graphically de- 
scribes the way in which the boy sculptor cor- 
reeted bis first effort, in order to please the great 
Lor nzo: ‘* He nosooner saw his back turned,” 
says Vasari, ‘‘th>n he broke out a tooth, filing 
the gum io such srt as to make it seem that 
the tooth had dropped out,’’ (Vol. V, p. 233, 
Bohn’s ed.). Mr. Sweetser does not present 
this interesting scene; and speaks of it only as 
“the skillfol changes wrought by Angelo’s 
chisel.” ‘hese seem to us words thrown away. 
Brevity, to be sure, was necessary io this little 
book; but the story sbould have been either 
told or omitted, and not spoiled in the telling. 
For the rest, this life of Michael Avgelo is 
up to date, having been prepared witb access 
to G tti’s authoritative biog:aphy and other 
recent studies of th's greatest of great artists. 


....Of that wonderful portrait painter who 
was also perhaps the greatest of all English 
painters the latest bi: graphy, M. F. Sweetser’s 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, lies before us. It is an 
intelligent but too brief resumé of a large 
theme ; and, bring too orief, it cannot compare 
in interest, for instance, with Cunvinghsm’s 
biography. From other sources, however, it 
gathers facts which were rot accessible to the 
authors of the “ Lives of British Painters,” as 
particularly the partial list of Reynolds's 
works given at the end of the book. Of these 
five hundred (out of a total of about three 
thousand) are named, with their present own- 





ers, and the list is a really serviceable one for 
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students of English art. 
& Co.) 


«++ Visions : a Study of Halse Sight is an un- 
finished essay on pseudopta by the late Ed- 
ward H. Clarke, M. D., who won a well- 
deserved reputation, rather late in life, by his 
essay on “Sex in Education.’? This volume 
treats of hallucinations of many kinds, pro- 
posing a simple classification of them accord- 
ing to the part of the nervous macbive that is 
affected. Diseases, too, and the effects of 
various drugs in producing freaks of ideation 
are considered ; and there is an interesting ac- 
count of remarkable cases of false vision noted 
‘by Dr. Clarke in his practice or reading. The 
‘essay is edited by Dr. O. W. Holmes, who has 
pretixed an appreciative notice and memorial 
sketch. (Houghton, O:good & Co.) 


-+eeA Course in Arithmetic, by Prof. F. W. 
‘Bardwell, is a carefully prepared essay, which 
‘cannot fail to be an aid to the teacher and good 
reading for the advanced student. The thought 
is clear, but the language mature and apt to 
perplex a child. Believing that elementary 
instruction is rendered more successful by the 
immediate application of principles to practi- 
cal questions, we venture to doubt whether the 
plan of reserving all problems for the third and 
last section of the treatise will make the study 
of arithmetic any more encouraging to the be- 
ginner. The press-work is very neat and the 
choice of forms adds much to the value of the 
book. (G@. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


(Houghton, Osgood 


..-. There is no reason to believe that Joha- 
son’s New Method of Thoroughbase is intended 
to do more than enable pupiis without musical 
ear to play church tunes on the melodeon or 
piano without false notes. The work contains 
bo hint of the requirements of hurmony, a 
subject which the author reserves for a subse- 
quent course. If it meets a demand, we have no 
right to complain, although we take no pleas- 
ure in promoting the study of the dry tones 
without the articulations. (Oliver Ditson & 
Co.) 

--+-Heaping the Whirlwind, by Mary Cecil 
Hay, a number of the Harper’s ‘ Half-Hour 
Series,’’ is a short, passionate, strongly-told 
yove story, with no humor in it, no great varie- 
ty of characters, no complexity of plot, yet with 
real power aud fascination, Itisa kind of story 
that thé Eoglish writers do admirably weli— 
Detter, perbaps, thav any other, And this solidly 
wrought tale is one that will, at least, hold the 
reader’s attention, 

.--How lo be Plump is a diminutive discus- 
sion with sensible commonplaces which need 
repeating tothin people. It is by T. C. Dan- 
ean, M.D. (Duncao Brothers, Chicago.) 





LITERARY NEWS. 


G. P. PutNAm’s Sous will publish early in 
the fall a volume of lectures on the Bible, to 
be called ** The Bible of To-day,’”? by Jobn W. 
Chacwick, well known as a poet and as one of 
the Unitarian pastors of Brooklyn. It will 
contain some account of the age and autbor- 
ship of each separate buok, with an analysis 
of its contents, and is intended to be a sort of 
popular introduction to the Bible from the 
rationalistic standpoint. 





Amopg recent French publications are 
‘* Tiuss et la Guerre des Hussites,”” by M. Ernest 
Denis, and ‘‘ Htudes sur le Patois Savoyard la 
Muse Savoisienne ; ou, Recueil de Chansons An- 
ciennes et Modernes, avec Musique, Traduction 
Litterale, Notes Historiques, biographiques, 
Philologiques,” by M. Aimé Constantin. 


Canon Farrar’s new volume, ‘ Saintly Work- 
ers,’’ will be issued in August by bis American 
publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co. They will also 
bring out the second volume of Bishop Eili- 
cott’s “ New Testament C >mmentary ”’ in this 
couctry early in September. 


One of the greatest difficulties met with by 
students of Rabbioical Hebrew is the abbrevia- 
tions employed by most of the writers. Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has iu press a book on these abbrevia- 
tions. 

The third part of “ Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians” is almost ready for dis- 
tribu'ion, and the publisbers (Macmillan & 
Co., New York) express satisfaction with the 
reception the work is meeting. 


Rilph Waldo Emerson’s lecture, delivered at 
the O.d South Cuureb, Mareh 30th, 1878, on 
“The Fortune of the Republic,” wiil be issued 
shoruy by Houghton, Osgood & Co. in 
Phamphlet and book torm, 


The work to which the late Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell devoted a great deal of rese arch, 
“The History of Don John of Auetria,’’ has 
deen leit in a complete form, and will soun ap- 
‘pear io three volumes, 


Mr. W. T. Greenup’s course of 20 lectures 
on “Food and Its Preparation,’’ delivered to 
upward of 500 girls from elementary English 


schoole, is announced by Bemtrose & Son 
London, ‘ 








THE tNDEPENDENT 
EE 


Mrs. Clara Lucas Balfour, the author of 
many well-known tales, chiefly connected with 
temperance, died at Croydon, England, July 
84, ia her seventieth year. 


Mr. W. P. Andrew. has written a large vol- 
ume on “India and her Neighbors,” which W. 
H. Allen & Co., London, have lately published. 


It is understood that Gen. James 8S. Clark, 
of Auburn, has ready fortbe press a work on 
the ‘* Homes and Migrations of the Iroquois.” 


The author of the new and clever poetical 
play, “‘ Eltinella,’’ is not the Marquis of Lornes 
but a lady who wishes to remain anonymous, 


Dr. John Buchanan, the eminent Glasgow 
antiquarian, has just died, in his seventy- 
seventh year. 


Dr. Julias Woldemar Ziebig bas issued at 
Dresden a second edition of his ‘‘ History of 
Shorthand.” 


Mr. George C. Mason, of Newport, is writ- 
ing a very full biography of Gilbert Stuart, the 
artist. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Old Martin Boscawen’s Jost. By Marian ©, L. 
Reeves and Emily Read. S8vo, pp. 98. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co........... eeee. a6 

The Birds of Passage. A Story. By Sheridan 
Le Feun, author of “ A Lost Name.” iSmo, 
Wei FTG. WOW VORRS TGR. cicicicce cece ..ccces 

The Essays of Elia. 
288. New York: Ibid 

Linesin the Sand. By Richard KE. Day. 12mo, 
pp. ll. Syracuse: John T. Rogers. $1 

A Popular History of the United States. From 
the First Discovery of the Western Hem- 
isphere by the Northmen to the Knd of che 
First Century of the Union of the States, 
ete. a Wm. Cullen Bryant and Syone 
Howard Gay. Vol. Il. Fully Olustrated. 
ve, pp. 684. Now York: Chas. Seribner’s 
BOMS.. «cave coe . corecvce . aseccec-ces 

The Cossacks. A Tale of the Caucasus in 182. 

By Couat Leo Tolstoy. Transiated from 
the Russian by Kuvene Schuyler. limo, pp. 
318 New York: Ibid.... — .....5. Reece siccnaee ae 

Saxe Holin’s Stories. Second Series. 12mo, pp. 

384. New York: [bid,..... Wikadesusones..ceanaeke 1w 

The Wichery of Archery. A Complete Manual 
of A1revery. With many chapters of ad- 
ventures, etc., and cirections for the man- 

mplements. 


0 2% 


By Maurice Thompson. 
pp. 259. New York; Ibid.. 
Play-ouy Poems. Edited by Rossiter Johnson, 
i6mo, pp. s0Y. . ¥.: HW. Holt & Co 
The English in treland. A Reply to ‘The 
Turks in Kurope,” by K A. Freeman, LL.D. 
By Thomas Adolphus. os2mo, pp. | 
Phitie.: J. Es. GIWOIS & CO... co.cc ccccoc. + scccecce 0% 
Free Trade and Pr tection. An Inquiry into 
the causes which have retarded the general 
adoption of free trad» since its introduc- 
on into Kngland. By Henry Fawcett, 


rown, D.D. mo, pp. 404. 


Short Studies of Great Lawyers. 
Browne 
Law Journal 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TAINTOR’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


TAINTOR BROS,, MBRRILL & CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, N. Y. 


These Guides describe all Cities, Towns, and Sta- 
tions on the routes, giving items of interest to the 
traveler fur business or pleasure. 


lliustrated with Maps and Wood-cuts, Price 
25 Cents each, by Mall. 


Hudeon River Route. New York to West Point, 
Catskill Mountains. Saratoga, Luke George, Lake 
Champlain, Adirondack Mountains, Montreal, and 
Quebec. 

Saratoga Tlustrated. | 
Saratoga Spr ngs and vicinity. 

Senside Resorts, 

Frie Railway Route. 

New York Central RK, R. Route to Niagara and 
Thousand Islands, 

Northern Hesorts. Boston, White Mountains, 
Mt Mansfield, Sneldon, Massena Springs, Thou- 
sand Islands Montreal, Quebec. 

Conu River Route. New York to White Mts, 

Newport KHoute. Newport and Fall River. 

Shore Lioe Koute. New York to Boston, 

Pennsylvania Coat Regions. 


Delaware and Wudson HKoute. Philadelphia, 
Cooverstown, Sharon’ Springs, 
Lake Geurge, Adiron- 








The Visitor’s Guide of 
With Mapa, ete. 


New Vork to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washing on. 

City of Sew York. 
targe Map. 


COLLEGE SONRS, 


Carmina YValen-ia American College Songs, 
with Music and Pi+no Accompaninents. Extra 
Cloth, #1.75. Extra Cioth, Fall Gilt, $2.25, 

*ovgs of Vale. Smaller size of above, $1. 

Carmina Cotumbiana, ‘he Songs of Columbia 
College. with Music and Piano Accompaniments. 
Extra Cloth, blue and white, $1.75. 


¢®@™ Above sent by mail, on receipt ot price, by 
TAINTOR BroTaers, MERRILL & Ce., 
Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


SHORT STUDIES OF GREAT 
LAWYERS. 


Containing a brief biography and a critical esti- 
mate of the character and career of the leading En- 
alish and American Lawyers ond Judges, including 
COKE, MANsFIEID, KENYON, THURLOW, LOUGH- 
BOROCGH, ELLENBOROUGH, ERSKINE, ELDON, 
ROMILLY, ABINGER, BROUGHAM, PARSONS, KENT, 
MARSHALL, PINKNEY, WIRE, RIKEX, STORY, WEB- 
WALWORTH, and CHOATE. By IRVING 
BROWNE, Esq. 

This is a voiume of “ distilled biography” and pre- 
sents the clearest, most vigo'ous and most delight- 
ful pen-pictures that huve yet been m»de of tne 
great lawyers of whom it treats. Mr. Browne is a 
careful analyzer and a clear, discriminating. and in- 
cisive wri er, ano has portrayed the characters and 
careers of his subj cts with singular felicity. The 
volume contains 386 12mo pages amd is hancsomely 
printed and bound. Sect free on receipt ofprice, 82. 


ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, 
Albany, N. Y. 
NATURE. A week! 


Wade. Sew Yor * 


A Complete Guide. With 








Illustrated Jotrnal of Bci- 
., Publishers, 





MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


Aninquiry into the causes which have retarded 
the general ad~ption of free trade since its intro- 
duction into England. 

BY HENRY FAWCRTT, M. P., 
author of ‘A Manual of Political Koonomy.” Fifth 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


A New Book by 
THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C., 
author of 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
THE OLD CHURCH. 
What Shall We do With It?) By Thomas Hughes, 
Q. C., auther of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE THIRD PART 


ota 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MU- 
SICIANS. 


Edited by George Grove, D. C. L., will be ready for 
distribution on Tuesday morning next. Price $1.25. 

Annual subscription of four numbers sent free by 
mail on receipt of #4. 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. 


Bv Henry James, Jr. 12mo, 439 pp., cloth, $2.50. 

“There has of late years appeared nothing upon 
French literature so intelligent as this book—so 
accurate, so full of good sense, 80 free from affecta- 
tion and pretense,’’—London Athenewm. 


STAR GAZIN G: Past and Present. 
BY J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F. R. 8. 


With many Iiustrations. 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


“The book contains avast amount of carefully- 
collected i form:ition on the subj ct treated, a great 
deal of which cannot be found in any other work.” — 
New York Nation. 


PART FIFTEEN 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE FORCES OF NATURE. 


Parts one to fifteen now ready. Price 40 cents each. 
To be completed in eighteen monthly parts. (Com- 
plete subscription, payable in advance, $6.) 


ENLARGEMENT OF 
NATURE. 


A Weekly Itilustrated Journal of Science. Yeurly 
subscription, postpaid, $7; single numbers, 15 cents. 
Beginning with Volume Eighteen, NA‘TURE has 

been much inereased in size,and it is nesee that 

the addition of much new matter to its weekly issue 
will maketne Journal even wore indispensab'e to 
every One interested in Scientific Research than it 
has been in the past. 

Sample copies sent on receipt of 15 cents. Any of 
the above works sent free by mail on receipt of the 


price. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


223 BOND STREET, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. JUST READY. 


Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 
A MOST CHARMING STORY. 


MARCARETHE; 


or, LIFE PROBLEMS. 
A Romance. 
From the German of E. Juncker, 


by Mrs. A. L. WISTER, 
traunsiator of “Too Rich,” “The Second Wife,” 

“The Old Mam’sel!e’s Secret,” * Only a Girl,” etc. 

12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 

“Mrs. Wister shows both admirable taste and un- 
usual knowleage of current German literature in the 
novels which ahe selects for transiation.”—New York 
Tribune, 








A NEW EDITION OF THE STAR SERIES, 


STORM-DRIVEN. 


By MARY HEALY, 
author of a“ Summer’s Komance.” ete. 
16mo. Bound in stiff paper covers. 5) cents. 
“A storv of the most intense int rest antof high 
literary meri. In the delin ation «f churacter the 
autoor displays remarkable genias.”— Boston Home 
Journal. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
** Foreign Classics tur Eaglish Readers.” 


COETHE. 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By A. HAYWARD. Enq , Q. C. 
Being the Fifth Velume of “ Foreign Classics for 
Kogiish Readers.”’ Edited by MRs. + LIPHANT. 


l6mo. Fine cloth. $1.00. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pub'ishers, 
715 and 717 Maruet t., Philadelphia. — 


THE S*® ASIDE LIBRARY. 

Out to-day, in large, bold, clerrty pe, seaside Library 
No. 381, price 20 cents. Being @ new and hand- 
some edition of EAST LYNNE; 08, THE EARL’S 
DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Early Issues of the seaside Library. 
1—KEast Lynn. By Mrs. Henry Wood (smaller 


2—Jonn Halifax, Gentleman. By Miss Mulock. l0c 
3-June Wyre. By Charlotte Bronte 10¢ 
4—A Woman Hater. ae Charles Reade . 
6—Last Days of Powpeli. Bulwer 
7~Adam Bde. George Eliot 
8~Arundel Motto. Mary (ecil H Es: 
9—Old Midd'eton’s Morey. Mary Cecil ‘ 
10—The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins . We 
For sale by newsdealers. or sent free, on receipt of 
price, by GEORGE MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., 
New York. 


HARPER'S Meeesine usarEne W HHKLY,and 


HARPHER’S BAZAR: either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Pudi 


. to any 
the or on receipt of $4. 

Hanren’s MAGAZINE, Hanbun's Woumty, ona 

HARPER’S BAZAR. to one address, for one yours 


; f . 
” Teanpens CATALOGUB be sent by 


PENS BuOTE BEA. Franklin Bouare. N. Y, 
IVISON, BLAKEWAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 


tional Publishers and Proprietors of the spencers 
fav Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 
for the Midsummer Ho'idays 


1S FILLED WITH SUMMER READING FOR THE 
GIRLS AND Boys, from the opening ver-es, 
* KING CHEESE,” a story of the Paris Ex os!- 
tion, with its funny pictures, to the puzzles at 
the end. 

MIss ALCOTT’s serial, ‘‘ UNDER THE LILacs,”’ 
introduces the virle to ARCHERY, with all its 
“witcherv,” and STopDAaRD's “Story of a 
Growtng Bow’? gives the buys the delights of 
yachting. Price 25 cents. $3.00 a year. 

SCRIBVER & CO.,NEW VORK. 


The Midsummer Holiday Scribner. 


ANOTHER ROYAL NUMBER. 
Charming Writers— New A: tiste—Superb En- 
greving. 

The August number of this progressive mag- 
azioe is the third ‘‘ Midsummer Holiday” istue, 
and the publisher is confident that in literary 
and artistic excellence it will be found fully 
equal to if not in advance of its predecessors, 
which met with such distinguished fayur from 
the press aud the public. It opens with a 
Frontispiece, 

ANEW PORTRAIT OF BRYANT, 
drawn in crayon, from life, by Wyatt Eaton, 
and engraved by CoLx, witha sketch of the 
hauvts and homes of Bryant, by Horatio N. 
Powers, wi h numerous woodcuts. 

Amoug the other illustrated material is 


“A SEA-PORT ON THE PACIFIC,” 
by Mary HaLLock Foote. Tbe drawings are 
also by Mrs. Foote, and are engraved by Marsh, 
Cole, and others, Toey bave not been excelled 
in magazine literature for charm, picturesque- 
ness, and fine engraving. A paper of wide in- 
terest is 


“TO SOUTH AF?°IC - 
mo ISA for DIA 


By Dk W. J. Morton A narrative of person- 
al experience in the mines, with strikirg ilius- 
trations of this romantic and curious life. 
There are alao 

Two GHARMING FIELD PAPERS: 
“suarp Eye-,’? by JOHN BURROUGHS, with il- 
lustrations by a new artist; “Glimpses of 
New England Farm Life,’’ by R. E, RoBrnson, 
a paper of rare picturesque interest. 

Tvereare illustrated poems by Dk. HOLLAND 
and J. T. TROWBRIDGE ; also poems by STED- 
MAN, BRET HARTE. and others, 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS are by Wyatt Eaton, 
Mary Hallock Foo'e, Vanderhoof, Waud, 
Freder'ck Dielman, R. Swain Gifford, Jervis 
McEntee, Henry Farrer, Winslow Homer, J. 
E. Kelly, Walter Sbirlaw, L. C, Tiffany, Thom- 
as Moran, Will H. Low, Mrs. Fanny Eviot Gif- 
tord, and others. 

The shorter stories are by STrockTon and 
Henry JAMES. JR. 

Dr. EG@Leston’s 8torY or WESTERN LIFE 
reaches its climax and will end in Octover. 


A New Novel, 
““FaLCONBERG,”’ by BOYESEN,-: 


begins in this ‘s-ue. It is a story of immigrant 
life in America, told by one of the most prom- 
{sing of the younger generation of novelists, 
and will be read with interest abroad, as well 
as at hi me. 

The Editorial Departments itnelude ‘‘ Our 
Commune,”’ “ The Death of Bryavt,’’ “Great- 
vess in Art,” “‘A Rural Art A-+ociation,’’ 
“Recent Improvements in Televbony,”’ 
thougbtful aud suggestive Book R.- views, 
Humorous Sketches aud Verses by new hands, 
etc,, ete, 

Tue frontispiece is upon a peculiar tint of 
yaper, manufactured by Warreo expr:ssiy for 

faton’s portrait of Bryant. ‘The printing ts by 
De Vivne, from the press of Francis Hart & 
Co., who take rank among the foremost printers 
of the world 

EDITION 85,000. Price 35 cents. Sold by 
all News dealers and Bookgell: rs. 

SCRIBNER & co., New York. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHEKS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 


Broadway N. 
Circulars sent to any aadr 86, on application. 











A. 8. BARNKS & CO., Kducational Publishers, N. Y, 


M. CRANE & Co. 


57 Park Place N.Y. 
Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, etc. 
\_ #SPECIALTY,.—ESTIMATES furnished on application. 
“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the pa-t ten years.’’—FRaNk Lasiiz 





ELEOTROTY PERS 
| STEREOTYPERS. 


BOOK-WORK 

















MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW MUSIC BOOK 








—FOR— 

. . . 
Singing Classes and Conventions. 
—THE— 

The newest All who have 
book for sing- HA RVEST seen it pro- 
ing-classes, nounce it 
sc ools, aod equal to and 
the home cir- OF lo many re- 
civ, Fresh spects better 
and full of than all that 
fruit for as O N G , rave gone be- 
sical peuple. fore. 

— = 


C. C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pages of vuright, new songs, 
duets, quartets, glees, and choruses, which vlone D ust 
insure fc r the book @ wide popu arity. Then comes 
a selection of * Congregational Tunes,” foi oweo by 
a collection of anthems, which demand special notice 
for their variety and rea! merit. 


¢@™ Teachers are requested to enamine tt. 
Price 2725 cents, by mail; $7.50 a dozen, by 
express. Specimen Pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
————E 

For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
premiums see page 29. 
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THE OLD CATHOLICS. 


Tue Old Catholics of Germany are at 
last in a position to succeed. We have 
heard frequently of a decline in their 
strength and enthusiasm, and of a possible 
annihilation of their influence as a com- 
munion. They have disappointed some of 
their friends by their conservatism, and 
alarmed others by their innovations. Be- 
fore the meeting of the last Synod, at Bonn, 
the condition of the Church and its outlook 
were represented es very gloomy. The 
controversy over the celibacy of the priest- 
hood, which had been a warm one from the 
first, had become bitter and threatened 
schism, and priests were leaving the com- 
munion to return to the Church of Rome 
or were being expelled for unworthiness. 
The Fifth Synod had before it a diffi- 
cult task. The question of compulsory 
celibacy could no longer be put off. 
And how should it be settled’? If the 
clergy should be declared free to marry, 
it would be sureto give offense to such 
leaders as Dr. Dillinger and Prof. Reusch, 
whom the communion could not afford to 
spare. If, on the other hand, the Synod 
should finally decide in favor of a celibate 
priesthood, the clergy and congregations of 
Baden and Eastern Prussia would be alien- 
ated, and a schism would be the most 
probable result, an event which would 
almost certainly seal the doom of the Old 
Catholic movement, at least in Germany. 
The Synod has taken the former alterna- 
tive and decided, by a large majority, in 
favor of liberty to the clergy to marry, and 
has thus placed the Church ina position, 
as we have already said, to go forward. 
The Old Catholics are now widely and 
irrevocable removed from the Church of 
Rome and will no longer be tempted to 
look back. They have become the advo- 
cates of an important reformation, and, 
having restored peace among themselves, 
they may offer a refuge to conscientious 
men of the Roman Church and may be- 
come an aggressive body. They have also 
removed a serious difference with the 
Swiss Church, which long ago recognized 
the legality of clerical marriages, and thus 
strengthened the bonds of uvion and sym- 
pathy with the strong and growing body of 
Swiss reformers. 

The question came upin the Synod on 
the report of the Synodal Council, which 
was instructed by the Synod of last year to 
ascertain what legal obstacles, if any, to 
the abolition of clerical celibacy existed. 
The Council reported that in Prussia, 
Hesse, and Baden there were no legal hin- 
drances tothe marriage of a priest, and 
the governments of these states were will- 
ing to permit the Church to settle the ques- 
tion for itself as to whether its priests 
should be permitted to murry. In Bavaria, 
however, a different state of things ex- 
isted. There the Old Catholic body and 
the jurisdiction of the bishop had not been 
acknowledged, and the Council, in the fear 
that difficulties might arise which would 
cut the congregations in Bavaria off from 
the Church, advised that the question be 
postponed until 1883. To this, however, 
the Syood would not listen. The matier 
must be settled one way or the otber at 
once; 80 by a vole of 75 to 25 it was de- 
clared, according to a summury in Jie 
Churchman: ‘That the law of compul- 
sory celibacy was Only a ques ion of dis. 
cipline, not of doc sine; (2) that it was 
not ip harmony with the spicit of toe Gos- 
pel and with the spirit of the Catholic 
Church; (3) that thereby scandalous and 
immoral cffenses were induced; (4) that 
a voluntary celibacy, in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, was by no means to be con. 
demeued; but (5) that the canonical pr.- 
hibition of clerical martiage, from sub- 
deacon upward, was no longer binding on 
the Old Catholic Church.” 

Of the seven y-five votes cast in favor of 
abolii n, ninetern were cast by priests anu 
tifty-six by lay d-puties, while the bishop 
aod five priests and six'een laymen voted 
in the negative, The birbop is known to 
be opposed to compu sory ¢-libauy, and 
voted with the minority because he be- 
lieved the best interests of the Church re 
quired it at present. Prots, Reusch and 
toree parish priests voted with tbe bisbop; 















and the two professors, together with 
Profs. Langen and Mentzel, signed a pro- 
test against the action and withdrew, as 
we understand, from the Synod. The op- 
position was conducted in the Synod on 
different grounds from what it had been 
before the Synod met. It had been op- 
posed on principle. Clerical celibacy was 
an irrevocable law of the Catholic Church. 
In the Synod this plea was not urged. The 
objections insisted upon bad reference to 
the competency of the Synod and the ex- 
pediency of the proposed action. The 
Arebbishop of Utrecht sent a_ letter 
threatening the withdrawal of the sym- 
pathy of the Old Catholics of Holland 
if a married priesthood was legalized; but 
the Synod appears to bave disregarded 
the threat. What will be the eifect of the 
withdrawals remains yet to be seen. No 
word has been heard from Dr. Ddllioger, 
except an indignant denial of a report in- 
dustriously spread by the German Ultra- 
montane papers to the effect that the di 
tinguished professor had accepted the 
dogma of infallibility. He says he could not 
thus dishonor God by a lie in his old age, 
and makes the same denial for Prof. Fried- 
rich, whose name had been coupled with 
his own. It seems most probable that 
there will be no schigm in the Church. 
The protestants will, doubtless, quietly 
accept the decision of the Synod. The 
dissentients in Bavaria have, however, 
called an assembly to consider the action 
of the Synod. 

The Synod again postponed the question 
of a revised liturgy, and passed schemes 
for pensioning infirm clergy, for the estab- 
lishment of a synodal organ, and for the 
opening of a mission in Baden. The sta- 
tistical report showed that there are 51,864 
Old Catholics in Germany—a slight de- 
crease —- who have been served by 55 
priests. Six priests resigned or were re- 
moved the past year; but there were three 
accessions and three married priests are 
waiting to be received. 

The Old Catholic movement in Switzer- 
lund is in @ more prosperous condition. A 
year or two ago it had anything but a 
hopeful outlook. It lacked organization 
and enthusiasm, both of which seem to 
have been supplied. The bishop has been 
very active and zealous in his work and 
has built up the Church on ull sides. Dur- 
ing the past year progress has been made 
everywhere. Six students have been or- 
dained to the priesthood, which has been 
increasing, despite frequent secessions. 
The Synod which is about to meet will 
consider the proposition to administer com- 
munion in both kinds and decide relative 
to the catechism and revised missal. 

The Old Catholics in Austria have not yet 
been accorded entire freedom of organiza- 
tion. Although the government declared 
lust year that the Old Catholics of the em- 
pire were free to organize with their own 
“congregational and synodal regulations,” 
not a single congregation has yet been able 
to constilute itself. Three have made the 
attempt several times, but have been frus- 
trated by the magistracy on each occasion. 
The delay is vexatious und inexcusable 
and prevents the calling of a synod this 
year. 

We cannot, after a survey of the Old 
Catholic movement in the three countries, 
j io with those who spexk of its decline 
aod expect it slowly io die. It is too 
soon yet to predict sucao an erd forasebism 
ebic: premised so much. lo a few years 
more there will be better opportunities to 
judge of the fioal success of the Church. 
Meantime, the ouiluok is not altogether 
gloomy. 

ne 

It appeers that tome of the proceedirgs 
of the Lambeth Conteretce are leaking vut, 
and we find short aceounte, like toe followiny, 
of 'be doites and discussions of the bishops. 
Such @ mertivg could not be held in secret ip 
thsecouotry. A’ least, irs proceed:nges couid pot 
be kept from the public. According tu the 
summaries we bave rf reed to, tue Couvrell 
on Wedueeday. the rec nd d«y took up tbe 
qu stion of “* Voluntsty Boards of Arbitration 
fur ¢ aches for wrich truco an arrangement. 
may be applicable.” Toe Metropolitan of 8) d- 


ney, WLO.bad much acquaintance *{h the cub-— 


ject, spake at some leusth ; as did the Bishop 


of Edtubargh, “bose double experience us a. 


eo oulul and Scotch bishup was very valuable. 
The Argpbisbop of Yurk. the bisto;s of Win- 
chester, Biy, Adelaide, Fredericton, Delaware, 





debate ; and after a few words from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject. The after- 
noon subject of debate, ‘* The Relation to each 
other of Missionary Bishops and of Mission- 
aries in various parts of the Anglican Commun- 
fon, acting in the same country,” raised the 
whole question of the difficulties in Ceylon be- 
tween the Bishop of Colombo and the mission- 
aries of the Church Missionary Society; and 
on this point the Bishop of Brechin and Bishop 
Piers Claughton, both former bishops of Co- 
lombo, made conciliatory speeches. The Bish- 
op of Colombo did not take part in the debate, 
but the Bishop of Bombay set forth his views, 
which were more or less enforced by the Bish- 
op of Cape Town; while the views of the In- 
dian Episcopate were uot merely enforced by 
the Bishop of Madras, but several other bishops 
expressed argreement with them. The Ameri- 
can Bishop, Schereschewsky, spoke, as did the 
bishops of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Niagara ; 
while the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of 
London, Peterborough, Oxford, Carlisle, and 
Salisbury took part inthe debate. A committee 
in this case, too, wasappointed. Wednesday 
evening the lord-mayor gave a banquct to the 
distinguished guests, nearly one hundred 
bishops being present. The Archbishop of 
York, in responding to the principa) toast, 
spoke of the satisfaction with which he re- 
garded an assembly of so many bishops, all of 
whom were of English speech and had English 
blood in their veins, and who were, therefore, 
united by the deepest ties. On Thursday the 
Council proceeded to consider ‘‘the position 
of Anglican chaplains and chaplaincies on 
the Continent of Europe.’? The subject was 
introduced by the Bishop of London, who was 
followed by the Bishop of Gibraltar; Bishop 
Littlejohn, of Long Island, who is bishop in 
charge of the American cbaplaincies on tbe 
Continent of Europe; Bishop Lyman, of 
North Carolina; Bishop Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; the B.shop of Carlisle, Bishop Claugh- 
ton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Bishops of Oxford and Antigua. The subject 
was referred to acommittee. The subject dis- 
cuseed in the afternoon s: ssion was that which 
had been referred to by the president in bis 
opeving remarks as pre eminent over the oth- 
ers in interest and importance—viz., ‘‘ Modern 
F. rms of Infidelity and the Best Means of 
Dealing with Them.”’ Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, 
opened the discussion. The venerable and 
learned Bishop of Killaloe (Fitzgerald) fol- 


‘lowed, and tbe debate was sustained by the 


Bishops of Peterborough, Lincolu, Oxford, 
Montreal, Gloucester and Bristol, Winchester, 
Llandaff, the Archbishop of York, Bishop of 
Bombay, Bishop of Saskatchewan, Bishop of 
Blémfontein, and the Archbishop of Cavter- 
bury. This subject also was in the end re- 
ferred toa committee. The Synod met again 
on Friday, when the question discussed was 
the condition, progress, and needs of the vari- 
ous churches of the Anglican Communion. 
More thau forty bishops took part in the de- 
bate. The Synod adjourned to the 22d inst., 
to receive and discuss the reports of the vari- 
ous committees. 


....Pbhe Methodist conferences across the 
water are held in the summer. Three of them 
bave been in session—the Irish Wesleyan, the 
Primitive Methodist, aud the Methodist New 
Connection—and one, the British Wesleyan, is 
to meet soon at Bradford. The Irish Wesleyan 
Couference of this year, beld in Dublin, will 
be remembered for two reasons. It admitted 
lay delegates and consummated the long- 
desired union with the Irish Priwitive Meth- 
odists. President Pope, of the British Wes- 
leyan Conference, presided, for the Irish Church 
is subordinate to the former. The first busi- 
ne-6 of the C nference was transected by the 
mini-ters, and then the Jaymen were admitted. 
Toey were welcomed by the president. Tats 
ctarge in the government of tbe C urch hov- 
ine DeeR vecomplisted, 'he chief ob-tacle to 
union sito the Primitti e Methodi-ts was re- 
moved, and the debate on the sutj ct was on 
the rfwple q ie tion woether the upton shcald 
be con-ummated at once or delayed a year. 
Final'y, the motion to pos' pone was withdrawn. 
and it was reselv-d uvanimously to carry out 
the prej-c' for union fa.mediately, A delegs- 
tion %us app foted tod clare the resuit to the 
Prin itive Mcthodiet Com ereoce. Toe Prim 
ttive Method ste of E igiand are a much larger 
body. Is met at Ma:ecnester and chose tbe 
R. v. Henry Paotllips for president. The profits 
of te Publishing H.use were reported at 
$18 500, aud the misstonary committee stat: d 
tbat there eould probanly be a deticiency of 
$60,000 by "he end of September. Greetings 
were received from the Methodis: Ne # Coo- 
nection Copference, in ee-+4 on at Asbtoceunder- 
Lyre, ac@ rergrocd, Fifty-two cunoida'es for 

the mjpi try were reported, of whom fifteen 
were rej ct d, 

.eeeThe colored Baptists of the South bave 
beld a cational convention at Natrhville, Teon , 
at which delegates were 4D atterdarvce fam 
‘Tenne-see, Kcotacky, Arkauses, Wirgiala, and 
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Indiana. In the official report of the proceed- 


ings most of the ministers are given the title 
“‘bishop.’? Thus ‘Bishop’? N. G. Merry pre- 
sided and “Bishop” C. Strong was chosen 
corresponding secretary. Several speeches 
were made, which were full of gratitude to the 
Baptists of the North for the aid they are giv- 
tog the Freedman in bis effort; to obtain an ed- 
ucation. The value of education was distinct- 
ly recognized, and one of the speakers said it 
was needed for minister and layman alike. A 
constitution was adopted which declares that 
the organization shall be known as the Na- 
tional Colored Baptist Miseionary and Educa- 
tional Convention, and tbat its objects shall be 
the establishment and support of a book de- 
pository aud religious publishing house, co- 
operation with the American Home Mission 
Society io its work g the Freed , and 
the establishment and support of a religious 
newspaper, The Convention is to meet an- 
nually. 


...-The hopes of the Israelites of America 
are realized, at last. The negotiations for the 
consolidation of their two organizations, which 
unifies the denomination in the United States, 
have been approved st the National Coaucil, 
just held at Milwaukee. The Council was well 
attended. Adam A. Kramer, of Cincinnati, was 
elected president. The coustitution of the 
new organization, called the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, declares that its 
objects are: 

* Kirst. To establish and matntain institu- 
tions for instruction io the higher branches of 
Hebrew literature and theology. 

“Second, To establish relations with kindred 
Organizations in other parts of the world for 
the relief of Jews from political oppression and 
to aid in their intellectual elevation. 

“ Third. To promote religious instruction of 

the young by training copprtent teachers and 
encouraging study of the Scripture, without 
interfering with worsbip schools or otber con- 
gregationual institu'ions.”’ 
Biennial meetings are to be held. The Council 
adopted a report in favor of the establishment 
cf a farmiog colony of orphane. The presi- 
dent in his report recommended the establish- 
ment of a Hebrew young ladies’ semirary. 





...-The Southern Presbyterians are having 
serious difficulty this year in the publishing of 
the proceedings of the General Assembly. En- 
terprisiug men undertook to establish a datly ; 
but its issue has more nearly corresponded 
with that of a weekly or monthly. Not all the 
proceedings are yet published. The statistics 
which are given in the Louisville Observer 
ehow that there are i2 synods ; 65 presbyteries 
—an increase of 2; 1,117 ininisters and licen- 
tiates—an increase of 2; 145 cardidates—a de- 
crease of SL; 1,873 churches--an increase of 
48; and 114,578 wmembers—an increase of 
2,028. The total of contributions was 41,030,971 
—a falling off of $80,000. 


.... The clergymen of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church in England have held their first 
anniversary meetiog at Newman Hall’s church 
in Londov. The Rock thinks the selec- 
tion of the churco was an excellent one and 
that no more suitable place could have been 
found for the ivtroduction of the new denom- 
ination into the metropolis. Bishop Gregg 
conducted the services, assisted by a pumber 
of clergymen. He preached the sermon, iu 
which he said the Church vow had congrega- 
tions in nine dioceses in Evgland. 


... The excitement raised over the Reformed 
Episcopal Church by the Bishops of the 
English Church bas served to quicken tbe 
progress of the schism, a6 it is called. Several 
clergymen are suid to have given in their ad- 
hesiov to the Church, and Bishop Gregg has 
admitted seven candidates to deacon’s orders 
and ordained several presbyters, who are to 
Jabor at the watering places. Tbe Pao-Angli- 
can Synod fs consideriug @ protest agaiLet the 
growing body. 


...-Tbe May elections in the old Prussian 
provii ces of d legater tu the G-veral Synod of 
tne Sate CLurco pave beeo carried, wito cnly 
two excep ious, by the Or hvdox parties. The 
M ddie party elected nut a sitgle d-egate 
but, “ito their help, the Libcrala securea two 
delegvtes. 


«e.eThe A sociation of Gevers) Bapti-te, ore 
of tbe smal er Bupnat bodies of Ki gland, bas 
held its 103 b uncu ] meeting, in London. A 
membersb'p of 24,948 was reported, show.ng a 
ner ineresee of sbout 250. The mission churciies 
at O issa, Inaia, reperted an aduitional iucrease 
of 73. 

...-A petition signed by the Patriarch of 
Verice avo several Itallan bisbops bas teen 
presented to the Pope, ssking tim to fotrocu e 
tce cance of the beatitication of “the ,loriou 


Pio 1x.” 


ooee Twelve cler-ym‘n_ sre said to have with- 
drawn fromthe Church of E gland within a 
mvun‘b, to join the Church of Rome, 


...-Toe O'd “Getbolics of Basle have in- 


crease] iy pumbers the past year from thres 
thousand to four thousand. 


ee ee ee a ae ee eS ele 
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A DEPARTING “SOMETHING.” 


Dr. Epwarp CLar&’s book on “ Visions, 
or False Sight,” contains one interesting 
statement about the moment of death from 
his own experience watching by a bedside. 
It must be remembered that Dr. Clark was 
not given to overmuch faith and was a very 
cautious observer. He says : 


‘Tt was night. The departing one was 
a lady of middle age. Her death. though 
momentarily expected from cardiac disease, 
was not announced or preceded by the 
usual anesthesia of thedying During the 
nigbt, when awake, her meotal action was 
perfect. She conversed « few minutes be- 
fore dying as pleasantly and intelligently 
as ever. There was vo stupor, delirium, 
strangeness, or moribund syaptom indi- 
cating cerebral disturbance. Her cardiac 
symptoms alone foreshadowed the great 
change After saying a few words, she 
turned ber bead upon ber pillow as if to 
sleep, then, unexpectedly turning it back, a 
glow, brilliant avd beautifnl exceedingly, 
came into her fea'ures; ber eyes, opening, 
sparkled with singular vivac'ty; at the 
sane moment, with a tone of emphatic 
surprise and delieb', she pronounced the 
rame of the esarhly b ing ne-rest aod 
dearest to her; ard tben, dropping her head 
upon ber pillow as un xpectedly as sbe bad 
locked up, her spirit oecartea to God who 
gave it. The conviction firced upon my 
mind that something departed from her 
body, at that instant ruotermg the bonds of 
flesn WAS STRONGER THAN LANGUAGE CAN 
EXPRESS.” 


This is impressive testimony. It comes 
from no credulous enthusiast, no wonder- 
setking swallower of all that savors of the 
marvelous; but from a cool, clear head«d, 
‘ pard-headed ” skeptic in spiritual phe 
pnomenon—a man who, while accepting the 
Bio’e, failed, like so many others, to see the 
“spiritualism” of whicu the Bible is full. 
‘With reference to the last case,” says 
Dr. Holmes (who knew the lady), ‘* Dr. 
Clark mentioned a circumstance to me not 
alluded to in the essay. At the very in- 
stant of dissolution, it seemed to him, as 
he sat at the dying lady’s bedside, tbat 
there arose ‘SOMETHING ’—an und: fined yet 
perfectly apprehended somewhat, to which 
he could give no name; but which was like 
a departing presence.” It seems, moreover, 
that Dr. Clark was not the only one who 
became conscious of that ‘‘ departing pres- 
ence.” Another witness saw or felt the 
fact of the spiritual ascension. Says Dr. 
Holmes: 


‘*T should have listened to this story less 
receptively, it may be, but for the fact that 
I had heard the very same experience, 
almost in the very same words, from the 
lips of one whose evidence is eminently to 
be relied upon. With the last breatu of 
the parent she was watching, she had the 
consciousness that ‘something’ arose, as if 
the ‘spirit’ had made itself cognizable at 
the moment of quitting its mortal tenement. 
The coincidence in every respect of these 
two experiences has seemed to me to justi- 
fy their mention in this place.” 

ie 


PRESCRIPTION FOR FITS. 


For a Fit of Passion.—Walk out in the 
open air. You may speak your mind to 
the winds without hurting any one, or pro- 
claiming yourself to bea simpleton. ‘ Be 
not basty in thy spirit to be angry, for 
anger resteth 1n the bosom of fools.” 

For a Fit of Tdleness.—Count the tick 
ings of aclock. Do this for one hour, and 
you will be glad to pull off your coat the 
next. aod work likeamap. ‘ Slethfulness 
Custeta into adeep sleep, aud un idie soul 
sba'l suffer hunger,” 

For a Fit of Eetravagance and F lly. — 
Go to tne werkuouse, oF speasw vith tbe 
ragged and wr tcaed inmates of a jail, and 
you wilt be convinced 

* Who mak b's bread of briw and thora 

Must be content W lie torlurn.” 

‘* Wherefore do ye stevd money for that 
which is pot tbrecd? and your labor for 
that whieh satisdeth pot?’ 

For a Fit of Ambition —Go to the chureh- 
yard aod read the grivestooes. Tory will 
tell you the end of msn at bis best estate. 
“For whit isvour lite? itis even a vane 
that appeareth for asitle time aud then 
Vanishth away.” ‘Pride goeth vefore 
Somraction aud a haughty 8; iri b.tore a 

Fur a Fit of Repining —Lok about for 
the bale aod the blind, and visit the hed- 
ridden, the sffeei, aud the ecrange ‘s 
and they will mse you ashaned «f com- 
D aiving of vour hgot aff ctioon * Wuere- 
fore doth a living” wan comptain?” 

For a Fit of Eney—Go and ser how 
many who keep toeir varringes are ffl cled 
with rheumati«m, gout, and dropey; bow 
many w ilk abrond an crutch: s or stay at 
home wrappet up io a flinvel; and how 
many are subj -ct to evitepayv ana ap?plexy. 

A sound heart is the tife of the flesh, 
Lavy is the rutteaness uf the bones.” 





THE INDEPENDENT 
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THE most chaste and delicate pertumes for the 
akerchief are Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes. 
ey will delight all who use them. 
__—— OO 


Surest Tranquilizer of the Nerves. 


The surest tranquilizer of the nerves is a medi- 
cine which remedies their supersensitiveness by 
invigorating them. Overtension of the nerves 
always weakens them. What they need, then, is a 
tonic, nota sedative. he latter is only useful when 
there isintense mental excitement and an immedi- 
ate necessity exists for producing quietude of the 
brain. Hostetter’s Stomach Bitscrs restores tran- 
quillity of the nerves by enduwing them with the 
vigor requisite to bear, without being jarred or dis- 
turbed unhealtbfully, the ordinary impressions pro- 
duo‘ d through the media of sight, hearing, and re- 
flection. Nay, it does more than’ this—it ‘enub'es 
them to sustain a degree of t. nsion from mental 
application which they would be totally unable to 
endure withou: its assistance Such, at feast, is the 
irresist'ble conctusion to be drawn from the testi- 
mony of business ara pro essional mer. htecateurs, 
clergywen, and otbers who have tested the fortify- 
ing »ndr parative iufiuence of this celebrated topic 
avd nervine. 


FREE. FR*E FREE No Charge wll be 
madeif Dr ‘TOB!AS’S Ce'ebrat-d Venetian Liniment 
dees not e»re Chronic Rh umatism, Sore Throst, 
Mumps, and Pains in the Ch-st, st imbs, or Back, 
when upplied Poiagi gs B and C oun, Diarrhoea, Dys- 
evt re, Colle, Sea siskoess, etc. internally War- 
rant d to be perfactiy safe t» give or Nae to the 
yoonge-tcvild. Ichas been over 4: years ‘ore the 

ublic avd never faled. Sold by the Drugzists. 

~pot,42 Murray Street, N. Y. 








For varticulara regariia: Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHKR GALV ANIC Co,, Cincianati, O. 


PRIVATE 


SULPHUR AND RUSSIAN BATHS 


These baths ara the bestand cheapest in the city, 


1288 BROADWAY, N.Y., 


Between 33¢ and 3th Streets. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will. dissolve this 
ealtin ord nary wacer. Th.s s lution possesses all 
the heaita-giving qualities an! tonie virtues of 
na urd! 8s -a-wauer. while ivia free from che organte 
+ (_crrczae Ofethe surf. For sate ey Ai eoeaists gener- 
ally. oT N, 

a Broadway ed eases a. NV 








PIANOS, ORGANS, STC. 
HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS|® 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THR 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative exceller ee is r-counized by the 
Judges in their Report, from which the following 
is an extract: 

“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’ exhibit 
as the best [Instruments ata p ice rendering them 
possible to a large class of Buschaseve, having a com- 
dination of Reeds and Bells, product novel and 
pleasing effects. containing many desira pe 1. rove- 
menvs, will stand jonger in any. or dam os Ty . eee 
=e to get = of ord:+r, all the bourds being made 

e-ply, put together solv is mR for them to 
elther a Hg swell, or Shits BY, ONLY OR- 
DED THIS 
mere are $0,008 of our eat in this and 
the Kuropean countries in use, snd they are *o made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any c imate. 
They contain a magniticent Chime of Bells tuned in 
perfect harm: ny with the Reeds, producing worder- 
tul effects. The Music Rack. when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Swingiog Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine Stoo} boxed tree with exch Organ, makes the 
PHONINGER ORGAN< the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 
ESTABLISHED 1859, 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Age 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sandepetnoots, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lod, aagee, 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sont by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 





97 to 1233 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 





CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 

Gives the CORREOT PITCH of any tone, 
Natural, Sharp, or Flat, 
Adjusted to the desi:ed pitch instunt- 
ly. Never gets out of order. 
FINELY NICKEL-PLATED. 

No Leader, Lostrumental Player, or 
Singer shoulda be without one. 
RETAILED AT $1.50. 

Sent to any address upon receipt of 
price. 


DANIEL M. READ & CO., 
647 BRUADWAY,S.Y¥., 


Ineert rs and Manufacturers, 
Sold by a! Music D-alers. 


TT COSTS NOTHING! 


totuy uc Organs. as w? sentore 'o any °ddress on 
t-n oays’t int. and refund freight if not purcuased 
do.id walnut cise., 12 stops, 23 58 :ts of reeds. 

Five years’ warrapty. 


PRICE $7 J. Direct from tne factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JKUSEY, 
Catalogu -: free. 
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A YOUNG GENTLEKVAN @I8"I5G TO 
ent rat: reign university desir’s to place himself 
under a thor suahly comp tent eacher:fGre kad 
Laun for one ycur,in « sucurban Lg Add ess, 
stating term» for bu id eg tuition, H. H. D , Room 
17, 62 Broadway, New York 





Freshett Institut: Fr’ eheld. New Jersey. Boys 
taorouzhty pre ared tur Co lege or Business. send 
for Osta,sQgues,to the Principel, Kev. A.G.Chamb ts. 


ul 1 ° 
“ GesteRatete Boe New Mavens Come, at 


Pre’ Schcols, 
i icee Phen fagh ph phyriea! sited ncaa ut 
4@s1\) Be; e¥mMLasiCr, etd in‘ormatiun | ct aD 








application. 
VACKE Wan ITUTE FOR YOUN 
te D INSTIT of Stl, hate 





A LADY WOULD LIK ¥ SOME EMPLOY.- 
MENT, clipes to Jearn some business © assi-t in a 
family with sewing or household affuirs, or aivien 
childien instruction » roale f rboard. References. 

ddress NIE DUDLEY, this Office. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 2th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa receas of one week 
at Christwas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
witb the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by ‘he same professors. By this plan theam unt 
of instruction is duuble that of any ober strictly 
Dental School and at s'ightly increased cost The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts Genera! Hos- 
pital, which is under the crarge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample materis) tor clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
222 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


PENNS, LVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER. PENN. 


pose September 1ith. 
Thorough struction in Civil J the 
Classics, an? Envlish 

For Circulars apply to 


Col. THEO. HVAT, Prorident. 








Schermerhornu’s Veachers’ Ageovcy. aud 


American School Institute, Estab. 1855, 


Provioes Familics Schools, Colteges with Teache 
ers of known caliber and char: ct r. Represents 
relabe Teichsrs seeking positions, sells and 
reuts Sot 10 | Ps perties. dives Purents Intorma- 
tion of voed Schools Cueuien. with highest en- 
dorsa ws nts for stamp. 7 

J. W.Schermechorn A. M.. Sec’y, 


30 East 14th St. (near University Pl.), New York. 





Tempe “rove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. VY. 

All Dep :rtm-nt« are ona liberal scale Whole ex- 
pens« of Boaro and T it: nin a'itrestudies of the 
Griduating Course ive ding Latin. $286 @ yeur. 
Send for Catologue. Yeur begins pon. lth. 

CHARLES F DOW! aR Principal. 


AMERIt:.N AND FOREIGN 
TEACHFRS'’ ACENCY. 


Suppl es Pri: cipa's for Pyblic Scnoo's Academies 
and arding Schools; Professors, Tu ors and 
SOLE L gives infor dation to Parent» of cood 
achoo +. Wamiles goug wbrond o1 totne countr 
promptly sult dad, Acply t: Miss M. J, YOUN 
Am ie nand Foreign Teachers’ ,hwenes, 2% Guien 
Square (Breadwas side), New Yor 








Chamberlain Inatitute, Runoolph, Cate. Co., 
oo G.W. RK. R. Bothsexes. Property 
$103,000. Were: y ag ‘a, homeliky .thorough. Grad- 
uating eonrnee music, general education, Barpenses 
_ we k . #50) & 50 yer year. Noextras, Address 
x EUWARDS. D.D. Fall term opens Aug.27. 


~ KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
MERIDEN, N. H.., offers unusual freilities for ac- 
quiring an ¢ ducation. Before decidir Kn to go else- 


where, send fora catalocve . ’ 
GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M. A. 
July Ist, 1878. 








BOSTOW UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
Boston, Mass., opens October 2d. Send for circular 
toK H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





Massachusetts, Boston, 164 W. Chester Park. 


UNIVERSITY TUITION 


of Young Ladies over Sixteen Years 
of Age, in the Home of E. R. 
Humphreys, M.A., LL.D. 


While Dr. Humphreys continues to prepare afew 
young men as morring puptisfor the English »nd 
American Universities, Mrs. Humphreys *nd he 
offer a quiet, comfortable home, combined with simli- 
lar so id education, to six young lactes who may de- 
sire either to be trained for the “OXFORD SENIOR 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.” for 1 bo 


or palmply to supply ¢ tenctes in feary ea wifey to 
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a hacpy home ‘and givin good home-training to 
sensible, well-disposed eirls. 

The system of personal instruction i* adapted to the 
waots Of each pupil; so that ladies who have made 
considerable progress in thelr studies and those 
who from Uiness or other causes are behind the aver- 
age standard of their ages can easily obtain the in- 
struction they require 

In some Of tueir studies the resident lady-pupt!s 
recite, if their parents do not object, in g'ags with 
three or four young men preparing for coll ge—an 
arrepgoment which bas thue far worked very satis- 
‘actoril 

‘They are also a'lowed, with their cote an roval, 
to at*end a moderate number of concerts and other 
refining recreations unser Mrs. Humphreys’s care, 
p ovide' their duties are well performed. 

Teims are as moderaie as the limitation «f pum. 
ber r-nders possibie. For wegpenee na refere — 
acdress oR. ‘MPURGA 

Next session begins Sept. “ath, 78. 





The Cincinnati Veslevan Fev ale Colleve.— 
Roa advan ng tor titeratore aaceswen, 
Sole nee. Painting. ‘Wood-rervirg pod Mos 

EV. DAVID H. MOUO*E,D.D, P.erigent. 


CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 





P4ILADELCH 1A. 
The 2%h year of this B anne ano Day Schoo! il 
onen Sept. th. For circu ars apoly to Pri cipsis, 


M188 BONNEY aod MI88 DILL AY €, 1616 Chestnut 8°. 


Conn FCTICOT. KAsT Ha ’ 

APLEW:OD Mu mat SEMINARY for 
oe La tes. Extauhened , thorough 
gind ate course. The fi est A. al on the « on- 
nec icut River. For cata’ cues acdress 

Prov. D. 8 BA? COCK. © 


Nighland V i'jtary Academy, Worcester. Mone. 
fire cacets for college.selen ific so ool, and bu-iness, 
aa yeurb gins Sept. 11. C. B. METCALF, A.¥., fup 











Moste !tessons for #15.00 at the New 
Evgiand C nservar: ry Vusc ta 1. Bon. 
ton. 75 emin +t Profess r-, 18,00 su. 


coupe ¥. pee 0 emt. For circulars address 





VERVIEW 4CADENWY, Pongrkeepsie, N. 
RY bs rose fan for Bovs Bee Proapectos 





ron rons Tene SEMINARY, oy 
‘ nton. mit o, . . 
Adoress REV. BENJAMIN W. 0 1GHT. 


Perey (N.Y. MILITARY AOA DEMY. 
Se d for (llustrated Oircutar for 6-79 
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GOLDEN HILL *E&MIN ft 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. shee dares sr saditinnintae 


EMILY NELSON, 
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25 genes: best, with name, for 6c. in stamps. 
3) : * 1 know of more than ° Witte 
get cards, ona’ like yours best.” W. C. NNON, 
Boston, Mass. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereupticons. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO . 591 BRoapway, 
Y.. opposite atrapolan. Sterevscopes and 
mes, Albums, 





—— 
AGENTS WANTED 
EMPiQYMENT. cei res ana Graces by 


d: 
sample. Address COZAD & CO , ' College Place, N. N.Y. 


BOOKS, Papers. Want Agents. Send Stamp 
L. « FAIRCAILD, Rolling Praiie, Wis. 
DAY to Agests canvassing for the 
$7: Firesi¢e Vie Har. Terms end Ourfit free. 
Adaress P, O. VICKERY, Augu-ta, Ma ne. 
$1 200": ry. Permanentaalesmen wanted 
to sell our Staple Goods tovealers. Neo 
peadtng, Expenses prid. Address 
8.°A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4. 6 & & Home Si., Cin sauna, O. 
$3: PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest _ 


inthe known Log Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. COULTER & Cu., Cnivago, 


avear. Agen everywhere. Bus 
$2500 rf iyewitiuatecP wriculare ree 
Andress J. Worrn @Co. 8t. Louisa, Mo 


____ss«aOTELS— 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


RATES REDUCED. 




















$3,%3.50.and $4 per day, ace réing to location 
ot sooms, Roums wihcut Board, $1 per oay and 
upward. 

Elevator and all medern improvements. The 
standurd of the DELEVAN will b> ma:nta ned as 
he —we-e leading und the best of first-class 

tels. 


CHAS, E. LELAND & CO., Proprietors. 





SAYATOGA SPRINGS 
Dre. Strongs’ Re mechal In-ticute, beautifully ard 
centra'ly locrted, is the headquartess of the Chris- 
tan und literary élite, seeki g health or pleasure 
Prices KRedaced, 


SUKF HOTKL, FIRE ISLAND BEACS, 

Great reduction n fare! Through Tickete #1 25; 
Excursion, $2.25. Transient board $4 perdsy. 8 a 
breezes with ut sea-sckness. Those oe mith 
hay or peach fever, catarrh,or feverand agu 
obtain relief. TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN HOTEL. Th ke 
South, Wal, er Fulton ferri s for Flatbush Ave. 
4.50 A.M. and 3.50 P M.; Jumes'’s Sip, 9 A.M. and 4 
P. M.; 34th Street. 9.15 A.M. and 4.1. P.M for lon 
islano City, connecting with trains fir Babs lon aod 
Fir « Island. D 8 &. SAMMIS, Prop’r. 


HOTEL HAMMAM, 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights 


, Brooblyn, N.Y. 
Turkishand Roman Baths. Elegant rooms. with 
board for Gio aa gucsts, at moderate rates. 


Transient, $1.50 to 83.00 per ee A 
HAs HEPARD,M D. 


ys? v a 31 HOUSE, New York, Broadway and 

St. European plan. Strigle roome 75e. to 
$1.50; ae rooms. $1.50 to $3. Liberal deduction 
weekl Restaurant first-c ass. «£ R A 
Propr étor. (Near Stewart’s store and Union Square). 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. 1 DAM & SON, Progrietors. 


Richards House, 


ASBURY PABK,N. J. 
aan a F Mt a ieee bn 3 bedding 
broughout. Fall view o e an 0. miputes’ 
walk from the Beach Batt houses attached to 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
Virst-class tabie. sramotens and weekly boarders 
cannot do beter than address 
Mrs. W. L. RICHARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


OOR. ‘UNION bay sACE AND 1618 Leet ty NEAR 




















UAKE D BROADWAY, 
ED WtR ft AL GTLS ee ‘Brepri (or, 
cpanced, vg ths merican Pras. Rites Fs juced. 
Rotans an iO per er Day 





St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and lith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


Open June 15th to October Ist 
AOCOMMODATES 1,600 GUESTS. 
TOMPKIN=» GAGK & O.. revr etors 
OCEAN STEAMERS 


CUION LIWE. 


UNITED STATES MAI!. STEAWERS, 
FOR QUKENSTOWN ADD LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier 28 N. R. footot Kine Bt. 
CITY OF NEW YORK.." uerday. July Sth, at64.m. 








MONTANA........... Tuesday. August 6tb, at 1) a.m. 
WISCONSIN .. ‘Tuesday. August 18th, at 4 P. w. 
Nr VADA.... "Tuesony. August “th, ot 10 4.m 


CABIN PASSAGE (a co ding 0 stete-room), #60 to 
‘$80; INTERMEDIATE. #4"; STEERAGE, 86 
OFFICES No. 9 BR ADWay. 
WILLIAMS 4 GDTON, 





For particulars abow ou 
great $10 Dicti-nary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
Premiums{see page_29. 
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NOTICES. 


6” All communications for the Bditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Bex 3787. 

"All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and al) business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Bex 2787. 

tw” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

ta" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢@” Manuecripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless ied bys ped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved, 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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A “NEW LUTHER” CALLED FOR. 





FROM numerous quarters we hear the 
cry of want from those who are dissatis- 
fied with the old formularies of faith, and 
are calling for new definitions and new re- 
ligious impulsions. Not every one is so 
well satisfied as Dr. Palmer shows himself 
to be, in an article we publish this week, 
with the power of Christianity over our 
people. We take two late illustrations— 
both from strictly Orthodox ranks, one 
English and the other American—whbich 
have met our eye in the latest journals, 

In The Contemporary Review for July the 
Hon, and Rev. W. H. Fremantle, of Lon- 
don, whom Americans know from the 
honorable part which he took in the 
meeiing of the Evangelical Alliance io 
1878, publishes an article on the Future 
of Judaism. He is convinced that the dis- 
tance between the mother religion, Juda 
ism, and its daughter, Christianity, is not 
so great as has been supposed, and he treats 
of the doctrinal barriers between them. 
‘The two Christian doctrines,” he says, 
‘which have been usually supposed to 
form an impassable barrier are the Triuity 
and the Atonement; but it may be pointed 
out that the best Christian theology has 
tended of late years to binish from these 
doctrines the elements which make them 
most repulsive to a Jew.” He explains 
this statement, which will be startling toa 
great many, by showing first how greatly 
the idea of the Atonement has been modi- 
fied in Evangelical circles during the past 
generation or two. It was the old view— 
the one maintained by Dr, Hodge, ag Dr, 
Atwater so lucidly tells our readers —that 
sin must bave punishment, and that if. the 
sinver is not punished, then some one else 
must be, and that some one else is God the 
Son. But, says. Mr. Fremantle, the best 
work of our day on the Atonement is, un- 
questionably, that of McLeod Oampbell, 





and it is built upon the fundamental axiom 
that repentance is the true Atonement of 
sin, which is the position held by Jews. 
The teaching of Campbell is that the self- 
sacrifice of Christ is not to be viewed as a 
penal infl ction; but as a moral act, a typ- 
ical return to God of a spirit charged, 
through symputhy, with the sins of man- 
kind, and that its reconciling power lies in 
the fact that it guarantees the repentance 
of men. Thus are impressed on mankind 
the divine Jaws enunciated at Sinai, by the 
life and deatb of him who came not to 
destroy, but to fulfill, and to whom the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews ap- 
plies the words: ‘‘Lo, I come to do thy 
will, O God!” 

The doctrine of the Trinity, »s forged 
into a weapon of offense, he acknowledges 
to be a more formidable obstacle; but he ex- 
presses the hope that it will not long re- 
main such. The word 7’rinity is not used 
in the New Testament, and he reduces the 
dogma to a less difficult form by suggesting 
that, if we think of the Trinity in unity—the 
Father, Son, und Holy Ghost—as the ex- 
pression of One Divine Power manifested 
in nature, in history, and in the human 
conscience, we make it at once more 
reasonuble and more edifying. He, there- 
fore, that would be saved und save others 
in the present day must thus, rather than 
in the precise forms of the Athanasian 
Creed, think of the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation. And with this view of the Trinity 
he thinks a Jewish theologian need fiod 
little fault. 

It will be seen how seriously Mr. Fre- 
mantle would curtail the creeds on which 
the Churches of the present day are so 
generally founded, and how he would 
hasten on the change. Weturn now to a 
theologian of mark in the American Pres- 
byterian Churcb. 

Dr. J. H. Mclivaine is of the purest Old 
School antecedents. In his youth he vig- 
orously fought the New School heresies. 
For ten years he was a professor in Prince 
ton College and for some years he has 
been pastor of a leading churchin Newark, 
N. J. In the Bibliotheca Sacra for July 
appears an article of his entitled ‘‘ Christ 
and Paul,” the substance of which is that 
the theology of Paul, so often spoken of as 
a development of that of Christ and a bet- 
ter and completer statement of his teach- 
ings, is, on the other hand, a much infe- 
rior statement of the truth and of but a 
partial application to men. Paul spoke to 
Jews, who alone of all men wanted to 
hear about “ justification’; while other 
people desire to be told about the forgive- 
ness which Christ taught in his pearl of 
the parables. For the Jews, and the Jews 
only, was any teaching of a doctrine of 
election, on which they so much prided 
themselves, of any special account. These 
doctrines were of great importance in 
preaching to Jews, who were always in- 
venting some righteousness and justifica- 
tion for themselves and boasting of their 
election of God; but are an impediment if 
preached in any such measure to other 
people who bave a different training and 
current of thought. What we want now 
is not the justification of Paul, but the 
pardon of flim who said: ‘Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven, for she 
loved much.” Truth, says Dr. Mce- 
Ilvaine, is too transcendent and ineffable 
to be fully expressed in the words of any 
creed, and certainly not in one based on so 
partial a presentation »sthatof Paul. Here 
was the error of reformer, that they went 
to Paul, rather than to Christ, for their sys- 
tem of theology; and the result has been 
disastrous. Agaiost this evil Methodism has 
been a protest and a reaciion, It is this 
Pauline, Jewish cast of our religion which, 
now thut the war with Romanism is over, 
has hopelessly alienated the great masses 
of the people who avoid the churches. To 
correct this evil there is needed, says Dr, 
MclIlvaine—and it ‘‘is the great want of the 
time—another Luther, who shall be able to 
liberate bis mind from the authority of the 


last three hundred years of the Church’s 


history, to think himself. out of the errors 
in which he must be born and educated.” 
He continues: ; 

** He will recognize in the upsystematio 
and authoritative teaching of Christ the 
highest, most adequate, aud every way 
most perfect forms of which the truths of 
the spiritual world are capable in human 





words. He will brand with some of Lu- 
ther’s contempt that systematizing spirit 
which presumes to exhibit a more symmet- 
rica! »nd harmonious scbeme of doctrine for 
the spiritual wants of mankind than that 
whico Christ has revealed; which perverts 
and distorts the revelations of the Gospel); 
which misunderstands one truth, explains 
away another, and denies everything which 
cannot be successfully manipulated, in 
order that the miserable remnants may be 
made to fit and dovetuil together in logical 
connections. He will trample un- 
der his feet or burn in the market place, as 
Luther burned the Pope's bull, ail secta- 
rian creeds and symbols, as not conformed 
to the deliverances of Christ, and which 
make nodue allowances for those differ- 
evces of opinion in non-essentials which 
ure inseparable from various degrees of 
intellectual ability aud culture and spirit- 
ual enlightenment, and which are essential 
to all healthy growth and progress. He 
will believe and trust to the promise of the 
gift of the Spirit of God to all true believ- 
ers, to guide them into all necessary truth, 
£0 that thy cannot be left to go fatally 
astray. He wiil understand that which is 
essential to a true and living faith as it was 
understood when the Aposties’ Creed was 
the only symboi of the Courcb, with which 
inscribed upon her banners the fought the 
gieat battle of the ages, and the ancient 
towers ani hulwarks of paganism went 
down in fliming ruins before ihe strength 
of her faith and the fervor of her zeal.” 

A good prophetis Dr. McIlvaine as to 
what shall come in the teaching and 
method of the Church when it fights asuc- 
cessful fight against learning and igno- 
rance; but there will not be, we believe, 
one Luther, but many. The protests 
against binding forms and the longing cry 
for the spiritualization and freedom of 
truth will go up from many hearts. Scarce 
any discovery of science is made but has 
more than one discoverer. Thought moves 
now by wide advancing waves and follows 
no single leader. The General Assembly 
may condemn Mr. McCune; but here re- 
turps one from Pittsburgh the little finger 
of whose abhorrence of sectarianism and 
divisive creeds and blundering formularies 
is thicker than Mr. McCune’s loins, And 
the Luthers are getting plentiful in the 
Evangelical churches of Eoglund, Scotland, 
America. 


THE INDIAN FRAUDS. 


THE discovery of Indian frauds com- 
mitted by Dr. Livingstone at the Crow 
Creek Agency has furnished some of the 
newspapers with an occasion for denounc- 
ing the present Indian policy and clamor- 
ing that the whole system shall be trans- 
ferred to the War Department. We are 
sorry to observe that so candid a paper as 
the Hvening Post, of this city, joins in the 
clamor. If the transfer would be an abso- 
lute guaranty against the possibility of 
frauds or if it would greatly decrease the 
opportunity, then there might be some- 
thing in the argument. Yet it will not do 
to assume this; and there is, moreover, 
nothing in the history or organization of 
the War Department or in the character 
of the men who manage it to authorize 
the conclusion that our Indian affairs 
would be »nuy more honestly conducted 
than under the Department of the Loterior, 
There have been gross frauds in the War 
Department, as the melancholy develop 
ments in respect to Ex-Secretary Belknap 
clearly show. This department is not 
managed by angels, but by men of like pas- 
sions and iofirmities as those of other men; 
and in all departments, and, indeed, in all 
trusts of every kind, there may be rascals 
and fools, ia spite of the utmost vigilance 
to guard against them. 

It is to the credit of the Interior Depart- 
ment that Secretary Schurz, Commissioner 
Hayt, and General Hammond, who, by the 
way, is an officer of the Indian Bureau, 
suspecting that there was something wrong 
inthe Crow Creck Agency, ioaugurated 
and prosecuted the campaign of investiga- 
tion dy which the wrongs were discovered. 
The case was some weeks ago placed in 
the hands of the Department of Justice, 
and is now in those of the District Attor 
ney of Dakota Territory, for the prosecu- 
tion of the offending parties. A number 
of other persons, connected with the In-. 





dian service as agents and contractors in 


several parts of the country, are already 
under indictment tor their violations of the 
law. -Itisa singular non sequitur to refer 
to the discoveries of fraud made by the In- 
terior Department .as proofs of its ineffi- 
ciency and unsuitableness to conduct the 





service, when, in fact, they are proofs of ex- 
actly the opposite. The department has 
shown no negligence in regard to the ques- 
tion or omitted prompt measures for biing- 
ing offenders to justice. Itis due alike to 
its efficiency and integrity that the public 
are advised of frauds which otherwise 
would have been unknown—at least, for 
the present. 

The evidence thus furnished as to those 
who have the mapvagement of the Indian 
service will lead all candid and right-think- 
ing people to the conclusion that the service 
is already in good hands and that there is 
no occasion forachange. The efforts of 
Secretary Schurz to purify the service and 
prevent future frauds, as well as to punish 
past ones, are a very sorry reason for trans- 
ferring it to another department. What 
the press should dois to encourage and 
commend these efforts, rather than muke 
the frauds thereby discovered a ground for 
denouncing the whole system. No system 
can preclude the pessibility of misiakes or 
of some bad appointments; and the most 
that can be expected of any system is care 
in making appointments, a watchful 
supervision of its action, prompt correc- 
tion of mistakes, and the removal and 
prosecution of those who are guilty of 
frauds. This is precisely what Secretary 
Schurz is doing, has been doing, and will 
continue to do. It is best to let well 
enough alone, especially when there is no 
prospect of muking it better. 

The policy of the Indian Bureau system 
is not primarily to fight the lodians or ex- 
terminate them bythe sword; but to 
gather them into reservations and try to 
make them self-supporting by agriculture, 
stock-raising, and similar pur-ui's, and 
thus establish among them the habits and 
simpler industries of civilized men. Sta- 
tistics show that this policy has done more 
toward eivilizing the Indians than avy 
other that was ever adopted. One of the 
serious difficulties attending its final suc- 
cess meets us in the fact that the white 
people are constantly wanting their lands 
and crowding them from pillar to post, till 
the Indian race find it difficult to believe 
in the white man’s friendship or integrity. 
The solution of this problem,as between the 
whites and the Indians, must be left to the 
future. For the present let us ‘‘ do justly 
and love mercy,” and thus fulfill the great 
requirement of social law. 





CLERGYMEN AND TAX EXEMP- 
TION. 


Tuk questidn has been raised in this 
state whether ministers of the Guspel who 
are not engaged in the discharge of pastor- 
al duties are entitled to any exemption in 
respect to taxation. The attorney-gencr- 
al of the state has recently given an official 
Opinion on the point, to the effect that the 
statute exempting the real and personal 
property of ministers of the Guspel or 
priests of any denomination, not exceeding 
fifteen hundred dollars in value, applies to 
all miuisters who are regularly ordained by 
any religious body, and does not require 
the actual pastoral charge of a conzrega- 
tion or actual and official relation to a 
church at the time of the tax assessment. 
Ine language of the law is as follows: 
‘*The personal property of every minister 
of tbe Gospel, or priest, of any denomina- 
tion, and the real estate of such miuister 
or priest, when occupicd by him, provided 
such real and personal estate do not excced 
the value of one thousand and five hundred 
dollars,” shall be exempt from taxatiun. 
Toe law further declares that, ‘‘if the real 
and personal estate, or either of them, of 
any minister or priest, exceed the value of 
one thousand and five hundred dullars, 
that sum shall be deducted from the valu- 
ation of bis property, and the residue shall 
be liable to taxation.” 

There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the ccenstruction placed upon the law by 
the atturney-general is the correct one. 
It is not necessary, in order to be a minis- 


| terof the Gospel or a priest, that the per- 


son should be in actual service as such of 
that he should hold the ecclesiastical rela- 


' tion of such minister or priest to some par- 


ticular church. He muy be on the retired 
list by reason ef age or unimpaired health, 
or be may be in the state of transit from 
one congregation to another. Such facts 
do not’ make him any less a. minister or 
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priest in his recognized official character. 
He may be the editor of a newspaper with- 
out forfeiting this character or his ecclesi- 
astical right to perform the functions of a 
minister. The general usage of religious 
bodies in this country is that one who has 
been ordained to the oflice of a minister 
retains the office, whether in actual service 
or out of it, until he is expelled therefrom 
by the proper authority. The law takes 
knowledg? of this fact, and in the statute 
of exemption appends no condition or 
qualification to modify or limit the applica- 
tionof the statute. 

Is the statute itself a good one? We 
think not. Weshould be glad to see it re- 
pealed in this state, and every where else, so 
far as it exists elsewhere. There is no 
reason why a clergyman who is worth say 
five thousand dollars should not be taxed 
upon the property which is exempted by 
the statute as well as upon that which is 
not exempted. Why cut off fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and then tax him for the re 
mainder? If be is taxed at all, then let 
him be taxed just as other people are. 
The fact that heis worth fifteen hundred 
dollars, if that be all, is a good reason why 
he should pay a tax on that amount; «and 
if he is worth more, then the same reason 
applies in respect to all that he is wortb. 
The whole tax might be remitted, just as 
well as part of it; and for this reason the 
law is inconsistent with itself. In taxing, 
it contradicts its own theory wheu exempt- 
ing. 

There is, moreover, nothing in the oftice 
of a clergyman that ought to secure to him 
any special privileges or immuoities under 
law, or impose upon him any political or 
civil disabilities or deprivations. The 
American doctrine of equal burdens and 
privileges is just as good for clergymen 
and just as pertinent to them as to lawyers, 
doctors, mechanics, farmers, or any other 
class of citizens, They erjoy the benetits 
of government in common with all other 
citizens; and this is a sufficient reason why 
they should, in proportion to the property 
they possess, share with all others in the 
necessary expenses of civil society. Any 
discrimination in their favor is » bounty to 
which they sre not entitled; and any dis- 
crimination «against them would be an in- 
justice that ought not to be inflicted. The 
fact that they are the professed teachers of 
religion is no reason for the one or the 
other. An American state should have 
nothing to do with them in this special 
character., It is enough for all its proper 
purposes that they are citizens; and if the 
private owners of property, they should 
stand on the footing common to all citizens, 
When a'! the relics of “church and state” 
shali be eliminated from our political sys 
tem, then the tax exemption of clergymen 
and of church property will disappear. 


Ciditorial Notes, 


Tae politicians of both parties in this state, 
especially Senator Conkling, are just now 
watching the movemetts of the Nativnals, who 
in some sections are thought to be strong 
enough to elect at least some of their caudi- 
dates to the next assembly, and may pos-ibly 
hold the balance of power as between the two 
great partics in cho sing a senator of the 
United States. Toe senate «f this state will 
be Republican by a small majority, and could 
prubab y be made a usit in favorof Senator 
Coukliog ; and the assembly to be elected 
this fall is tbe uocertain fac’or in the question. 
Should it be Democratic, that would be the end 
of the Senator’s chances for a re-election ; and 
eveu if it were Repubdlican be is by no means 
sure of a majority on joint ballut. Sbould tue 
Nationals hold the balacce of power, then tue 
result will depend on ther action, There is no 
disguising the fact, and their should be no at- 
tempt to do so, that a large numoer of R-pub- 
licaus iu this state, especially those who believe 
in Civil Service Refurm and who do not believe 
in either the wisdom or the necessity of running 
a lilt against the President, would be more 
than willing to see Senatir Conkling defeated. 
The Senator does not represent their views, 
acd his course in regard to the silver question 
certainly was bot such as the great State of 








New York had a rigat t» expect.. Toese facts, . 


however, would hardly afford a grouad of ‘ab- 
jection to the Ntiovals, aud.their position as 
a tuird party, holding the balance of power, 


may bave aserious influence upon the final 
result. q 





It is reported that the President is giving 
Special attention to the question of Chinese 
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immigration ; that be has agents in California 
who are collecting facts to aid him in the ex- 
amination ; and that when Congress as-embles 
he de-igos to make the question the subj-ct of 
a special message. During the last ses-ion of 
Congress he was reported as expressing the 
opicion to Representative Luttrell, of Cali- 
fornia, that it might be weil to seek sucha 
modification of the Burlingame treaty as would 
limit Chinese immigration to this country. The 
excitement west of the Rocky Mountains, 
especially in California, forthe most part alike 
causeless and unreasouable, and ia its spirit 
and temper certainly anti-American, makes it 
very proper that the Presidect of the U nited 
States should carefully study the whole prob- 
lem; ond if, as the result, he obtaius any new 
light, it is equally proper tbat he should com- 
municate it to Congress. The honorable thing 
to do, if the people of the Usited States are 
dissati:fied with the present arraugement with 
China, isto make a better one, toarough a new 
treaty, if possible. But so long as the treaty 
remains the Government should see to it that 
the rights which it guarantees to Chinamen 
are thoroughly protected. They are treaty 
rights and tae good faith of the Government 
is pledged for their defense. The froth and 
fury of Kearneyism furnish no rules for its 
action. 


Tue D:mocratic theory of reducing the 
army of the United States from 25000 to 
20,000, which was strenuously iosisted upon by 
the House of Representatives at the last session 
of Congress, and would have succeeded but 
for the determined opposition of the Senate, is 
receiving a striking illustration from the In- 
dian outbreaks in the Northwest. The idea 
that a nation of forty-tive millions, with numer- 
ous military posts to garrison and a frontier of 
thousands of miles constantly exposed to in- 
cursions and attacks by Indians, and with the 
liability of internal disturbances of the public 
peace, sould content itself with 20,000 troops, 
all told, could exist only in a demag >yic brain. 
General Sherman told the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the army needed to be en- 
larged, rather than reduced, and that our re 
lations with the [odians were such that we 
might expect [odian wars, greater or less, al- 
most every summer. The recent Indian out- 
rages—provoked, we are sorry to say, by the in- 
justice of the whites—and the difficulty in 
summarily suppressing them, in consequence 
of alack of troops, show that Geveral Sner- 
min was right aod the Democrats wrong on 
this subject, If we mu-t fight the Indians, we 
ought to have men enough to do the work 
efliciently ; and with that number we should 
have less fighting todo. It is alike cruel and 
wasteful to conduct an Iodian war with an in- 
adequate force. It prolongs the military strug- 
gle and increases both the sacrifice ef life and 
the expenditure of money. 

THE correspondence between the Hon. Mr. 
MacKensie, the Canadian premier, and the 
mayor of Montreal shows tbat the question of 
Ovangem. n’s righis was not settled satisfactor- 
ily to the former, It may be very foolish for 
Orangemen to get up a street procession io 
Canada or the Uni'ed Stutes ; but, if such pro 
cess'ons aie allowed by law to any class of the 
people, then they shou d be allowed and prv- 
tected in respect to all.clusses bebaviog them- 
selves peaceably. Orang men have just as 
muco right to parade t:é 8 reets on the 12th of 
July «8 Catholi-s bave ou St. Patrick s Day; 
and, if the’ laitér, wile t’ ey claim ther own 
r ght in this rer pect, deny that of the former 
and threat nam b if it be exere sed, then the 
civil au hori y should not make the s ightest 
concession to them, ‘This is the ground of the 
H_ n. Mr. MacKepsie, but was not that taken 
by Mayor Beaudry. We hope that the example 
ef the latier will never be imitated in the 
United S'ates. When a mob undertakes to 
rule there is but one course to be pursued ; and 
that is to . ivei’ fairs otice, and, uniess it heeds 
the not ce, then to give ita plenty of “ grape 
and caupmister.’? Soc'ety should shovt dowa a 
persistent rioter with as littie hesitation as it 
would shoot a mad dog. 





WE are bot certain that the reasons given by 
Bishop Huntingtou why he did not accept the 
invita‘ion to toe Lambeth Conference have 
attracted sufficient attention. He is evidently 
afraid of Church councils and the authority 
they presume to exert, and be wants no coun- 
cil, beyond tout of a natural Church, until the 
time comes when Christians of all creeds can 
heartily welcome each other. How nobly he 
expresses tuis longing, which goes out not to 
his denomivation alone, but to the great 
Church of God ! : 

. “That would be a gicrious day, such as 
kings and prophets might wait for, when in 
one general assembled body;' east or west, on 
avy coutinent, under any roof, or under the 
open sky, the chief pastors und representa- 
tives of tne whole militant Catholic Ap stolic 
Church of God, out of all kindr: ds and nations, 
might meet in the name of the Ascended Head, 


to confess together the one faith and * take 
heed’ to the whole ecumenic ‘ flock.’ ”’ 


As it is, the errand seemed to him a super- 





fluous one, and he declined to leave the mis- 
sion duties pressing upon bim to engage in a 
meeting of problematic value. He belives, 
with Bishop Selwyn, that ‘* a bishop’s title is a 
pame not of honor, but of labor.’? The miv- 
istry is in sli orders, as the same bishop once 
publicly remarked, with startling emphasis, in 
a public address in Eogland: “It is to be 
hoped that the title of ‘a dignitary of the 
Church’ will never be heard in New Zealand.”’ 


Brig@uia, the Italian who was last week 
arrested and brought before Commissioner 
Osborn, of this city, on the charge of inveig- 
ling and brioging to the Uvited States two lit le 
Italian girls fer the purpose of holding them in 
a species of quasi-slavery, was discharged on 
the technical ground thut bis offenee, as shown 
by the evidence, did not come within the law 
of Congress relating to this subject. Though 
he had the consent of their paren's for bring- 
ing them to this country, it was shown that be 
treated them as a birbarous taskmaster, com- 
pelling them to work for him as street violin- 
ists, feeding them one meal a day, and receiy- 
ing from them every night from sixty to eighty 
cents as tne average product of their tol. This 
is the substance of the story, as to treatment, 
told by these girls before Commissioner 
Osborn, It may perhaps be difficult to frame 
a law that will exactly meet such cases; yet 
their monstrous features require that the at- 
tempt should be made. Every city in the 
United States should be made too bot for sucao 
vile and merciless wretches as this Briglia was 
shown to be. Conyrees should try again ; and, 
in its failure, the legi-latures of the states 
should interpose their power. 


SomE nine or ten years ago Mr. Edward J, 
Oakley, the cashier of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change National Bank, of this city, who bad 
risen to this position by a service of some 
twenty-seven years in the bank and had 
hi herto occupied a bigh standing, was die 
covered to be a thief, having stolen from time 
to time a Jarge amount of bank funds. He 
was indict«d, and, being released from con- 
finemeut on bail, he forfeited his bai) and fled 
to Cinada, where he has remaiued ever since, 
until a few weeks past. Hoping that the law 
bad forgotten him, he returned to this city, be- 
ing a wretched, poor, friendlese, broken-down 
map ; and, being recognized, be was last week 
arrested, and now is likely to spend a good 
part of what remains of life in the state-prison, 
Toe Bible says that ‘the way of the transgress- 
or is bard,” and the case of Mr. Oukley is an 
impressive commentary upon the statement. 
But for his theft he might and probably would 
have held his position to this day and enjoyed 
{ts respectability, its emoluments, and its com- 
forts. He exchanged it for that of the thief, 
the beggar, and the doom of aculprit. Let all 
who have trusts confided to them take warn- 
ing. They had better honorably die than to 
make the tirst mis-step. The first one in most 
cases will prove the fatal step. 


....The “ National,” or Socialist party, 
which beld its state convention in Syracuse on 
Tuesday, has an organ in this city called Zhe 
Advocate, and if The Advocate does not run the 
conveotion it will not be through its fault. 
The editor, Walter H. Shupe,.went as dele- 
gate from the first district in this city. 
Francis Waters,a printer in The Advocate office, 
gves from the cizbth; Burton Clow, anotoer 
employé, from the fourteenth; Andrew 
Bu' cher, another printer, from the twenty-first; 
D. M. Benhett, acother privter, is in con- 
t-eting delegation from the seventh, as are 
also Hugh Browo andG. L. Henderson, its 
publishers. Toat will do. 


.... We have seen better poetry than that of 
a hymn which we find contributed to a deistic 
psper; but, considering that it is by an excei- 
leut Unttariap minister, we will let that pass, in 
view of its devotion. It begios as follows: 

“Of martyrs and holy ones 
Jesus is first; 
We'll center in Jesus 
Our oope and our trust. 
His Father’s our Father, 
His Lord is our Lord ; 
Aye, Jesus, my Brother, 
Thy God is my God! 
Thou’rt prophet of prophets, 
The crown of my search, 
My Leader of leaders, 
The head of the Church.”’ 

«eee The Alliance is vot a bis surprised that 
The Interior does not like Mr. Bryant’s Index 
Expurgatorius, It has come across the follow- 
iog from The Interior io reply to THE INDE- 
PENDENT: ‘ 

“* Now you try to let. up by saying that ‘It’s 
all rigvt.’ That is transparentiy gauzy. We 
beg leave that the ‘square back down 1s both 
— and decorous and may cveu be grace- 

ul, ; 
‘We did not feel competent to criticise this lav- 
guage, because, reading it ia The lutvrior, we 
rupposed the dialect'to be Chicagoose—the old 
gray one which is not dead, we mean. 

....Mr, James Gordon Bennett, who fought 
a duel with May, sometwo or tire years since, 
and then fled to Europe to put bimself out of 
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the reach of the laws of this state, returned to 
this city last week. The laws from which he 
fied are the same as when he fled. Will they 
operate to bring him to justice? This de- 
pends upon the question wuetoer the public 
autborities do their du'y or virtually m peal 
the law. by its non-ex+cution, We are unable 
'o see anyreason why the proprieti.r of the 
New York Herald should not be dealt with as 
the law directs. 


-..eThe report made by the chief of: reve- 
Due agents shows that illicit distillation of 
whiskey is extensively carried on in several 
of the Southern States, and that the officers 
of the Government are defied and resisted 
when they attempt to breakup the business 
and in several instances have been sctually 
murdered. The chief sgent expresses the 
opinion that the President will have to use the 
army to execute the law. Then by all means 
use the army, and the sooner the better. 


...-General Banks, in his recent speech at 
Hanover, on the occasion of dedicatirg a 
soldiers’ monument, thus alluded to President 
Hayes: ‘If integrity and purity of public life, 
wise execution of h's du'ies, and sacr‘fice of bis 
blood on the tield of battle can epeak for a man 
and in defense of a man, the President hus that 
claim upon us.’”’ This is a just tribute to one 
whom the ‘‘ machine” politicians are seeking 
to destroy. ‘Iheir dislike is a decided recom- 
mendation. 


.... Some persons, in waking their wills, di- 
rect how their bodies shall be disposed of after 
they shall cease to be the proprietors thereof. 
Thaddeus Stevens, the great Abolitionist of 
Pennsylvania, directed that his body should 
not be buried fn any graveyard where a Negro 
could not also be buried. He believed in 
equal rights for the bodies of the dead, with- 
out reference to * race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude,”’ 


....Mr.; Birkenthal’s congregation io Syra- 
cu-e laid the corner-steme two or three weeks 
ago of a new synagogue and invited several 
Chrictian ministers to take part, one of whom 
took occasion to enlighten his Jewish hexrera 
about * Christ’. cup” and Joseph of Arimathea. 
The Jewish Messenger tinds no fault with Mr. 
Murdy’s proselytism, but tbinks that Rabbi 
Birkevthal rather overdoes the busitess of 
fraternity. 


...-Col. Jones, the late Democratic state 
treasurer of Georgia, turns out to be a default- 
er to the tune of more than two bundred and 
fifty-three thousand doll: ra; yet the Demo- 
crates of Georgia sp:ak of him as the “Hon. 
Mr. Jones,” as simply * indebted ’’ to the state 
and “‘ unfortunate” in his business affairs. If 
be were a Repubdlicun or acolor.d man, they 
would call bim a swindler and a thief, 


.... Attorney-General Devens thinks that the 
Secretary of the Treasury 18 not authorized to 
commence specie resu:nption uotil the time 
fixed by law. He is, doubtiess, right on this 
point. We wish be would tell the couctry 
wh ther Congress, in his opinion, is authorized 
by the Covstitution to paes a law for the issue 
of legal-tender notes in the time of peace. This 
is juct now a very importent question, 


....Mr. J. Milton Turner, the colored 
United Sta’'es minister to Liberia, offers himself 
as the R-publican candidate for nomination.to 
Congress inthe third ai trict of Missourt, ia 
‘which there is a large colored vote, provided 
it be not suppressed by iutimidation. He is 
cpoken of as an able and excellent man. We 
wish him success, 


....Sevator Edmunds, of Vermont, has been 
mentioned in some quarters as among the pos- 
sible candidates of the Repubiican party for 
the vext Presidevt. There is vo doubt that 
be would make a good President ; yet it is at 
least a year too soon to be talking sbout can- 
didates for this office. If the Senator has such 
an idea in his head, be had better keep it to 
himself. 


...- Ah! and alas! has The Presby‘erian fal'en 
60 low, with all our care forit? The Presby- 
terian Weekly deciares twat its ‘ chief editorial 
office in ecclesiastical questions of late years 
bas been to strike at Presby‘erian principles.” 
Deal not harsbly with it, brethren of The Pres- 
byterian Weekly. 1¢ bas done it ignorantly io un- 
belief. 

--eeThe Potter sub committee at New Or- 
leans bave no scruples about taking testimony 
to show that there was no i: timidation im 
Louisiava; and yet the Committee at Wash- 
iugton bave refused to hear tes imony show- 
ing that there was intimidation. The latier 
kind of proof is not pertinent. 


.... The Interidr'is qur Jatest convert to the 
principle that newspapers have as good a right 
as individuals to have au opinion as to who 
should be elected moderator of Generai As- 
sembly. It mentions Dr. Herrick Johuson for 
the next moderatorsbip. Like. many new con- 
verts, its zeal is untimely. « . oe a 


...-In the opinion of the Herald and Pres 
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byter, Father Hyecinthe will be received again 
& pepitent into the Roman Catholic Chureb. 
It he returns to bis “former allegiance,” we 
sbould like to know what be is to do with his 
wife. 


.-.-lt is proposed ip China to appease the 
divine wrath expressed In famine and pesti- 
hence by changing the dypastic title. That is 
the Chivese way of national piety—putting 
God toto the constitution. 

.... The St, Louis Christian Advocate deyoted 
nearly the whole of its editorial columvus to the 
subject of Gehenna the week before the torrid 
term set in, 

.. «lt is pleasaut to bear of the “ renewal of 
Gusvetal and business activity’ in Eaglend, 
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Publisher's Bepartment. 


SoorTsine aND HuaLine, we might with 
truth sdd certainly curing in Case. 
No remedy known = Goe's Dough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup, and 

tion. It is an old and 
and always proves true. 











Ir something pure and nice is wanted to 
flavor —_ 7. or puddings, get Dr. 
Price’s True Fiavoring Extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc. 


A PLEASANT EXCURSION. 


Ir seems es if excursions were never 80 
popular as this summer; and especially at- 
tractive is the Hudson River, with its many 
beautiful towns. Thereare a number of 
lines running as far as Newburgh, stopping 
at points this side; but for those who prefer 
a little more seclusion the Albany Day Line 
affords the pleasantest route on the river. 
The sail as far as West Point is most delight 
ful. Atthis place the tourist is enabled to 
visit the surroundings thoroughly before 
the return of the afternoon boat; with time 
also for dinner at the West Point Hotel 
—the best kept house at the Point—before 
the arrival of the afternoon boat back. 
The boats leave Pier 89 N. R. at 8 85 a. 
uM. and fifteen minutes later from foot of 
24th Street, arriving at the Point at 11.50. 
m. and return from the latter place at 2 50 
p.M. At Albany they connect with rail 
for Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Cham- 
plain, and other points north. 











COMFORT IN THE CAMP. 


Tue Hanks Patent Hammock Bed, of 
which we present an illustration on page 
19 of this week’s issue, is among the hand- 
jest hammocke now in use, It is especial- 
ly adapted to people who are camping out 


and takes the place entirely of your own | 


soft bed at home. One of the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of these hammocks is that they 
will not sag in the middle; and there is no 
danger of falling out, for even a child may 
lie in one with perfect safety. They are 
very popular among the attendants of 
camp-meetings, who find them a great con- 
venience in moving about, as the bill 
for transportation is considerably less, We 


would recommend them highly, from our | 
own experience, as being ope of the most | 


complete things in the market to day. 
RB om 
HOW TO REACH NORTHERN NEW 
YORE. 


THE most popular «ay of reaching Sar- 





atoga, Luke George, and Lake Champlain | 
is by the Troy [ine of steamers, which | 


leave Pier 49 N.R. every evening (Sun- 
days included) at 6 p.m. Nearly three 


hours’ sail is to be enj yed before dark- | 


ness really sets in, and in that time one 
gains a view of most of the beauties of the 
Hudeon. 

The steamers of this line—the ‘‘ City of 
Troy” and ‘‘Saratoga”—are fitted up ip 
elegant style and have the cheapest and 
most commodious staterooms of avy boats 
of their class on the river. ‘At tiie time, 
when the fare is reduced to such a low 
figure, it is within the means of most every 
one 'to go as far as Tcoy and return, mere- 
ly for the pleasure of the excursion. A 
whole day can be profitably spent in 
Albany and Troy. 


TO PARIS AND BACK FOR $200. 

FERST-Ob486 raliways avd hotels. Best 
accommodation on steamer *‘ City.of.Ches 
ter,” of Inman line, to ieive New York 
August Ist. Time of absence, 31 days, Ac- 
companied by a conductor, For partien- 
lars apnly to Coax, Sow & , 261 
B way, New York, 








A GREAT INDUSTRY. 


Or all the great stove manufacturers 
Messrs. Perry & Co., of Albany, stand 
among the largest und most important in the 
world. Established by William V. Many 
& Co., in 1835, the firm name was changed 
in 1848 to that of Treadwell & Perry, and 
again in 1864 to its present name, Perry & 
Co. They can justly claim to be one of 
the pioneers of atrade which has grown 
from the modest business of 1835 to that of 
ite present immense proportions. They 
employ 1,400 men, thus contributing to the 
actual support of more than 7,000 people. 
They have three of the largest stove 
foundries in the world, and mavufacture 
annually about 8,000 tons of stoves and 
hollow-ware—about 60,000 stoves. They 
originated and perfected the celebrated 
Argand Base-Burner, with its anti-cliuker 
grate, and a large proportion of the stoves 
of that class now on the market are said to 
be copied from it. They also manufacture 
the Belmont Range, one of the most per 
fect and beautiful in its construction and 
working of any range on the market; also 
the Economist Oil Stove, with which the 
culinary operations of a family of 5 oré6 
persons can be conducted, at a cost of one 
cent apn hour for fuel. They havea large 
sale for them in this country, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and South America. 

In buying a stove, buy one of Perry & 
Co.’s manufacture, and you will be sure of 
securing one of the very best. They have 
salesrooms at Albany, New York, and 
Chicago. 








SARATOGA. 


SARATOGA may safely be called the old- 
est watering place in the country. For 
about a century have its springs been cel- 
ebrated. Nowadays there are so many 
pew mineral waters thrown upon the mar- 
ket that one hardly knows which to drink. 
No mistake will be made if the oldest and 
most well-known waters are drunk, and 
for nearly a hundred years bas Congress 
Water been a popular mineral water. It 
is sold only in bottles and is sent all over 
the world. ‘There is not a respectable 
druggist in the United States who does not 
sell Congress Water. The drink is too 
well known to need analysis; yet it is well 
to know the water is an active und power- 
ful cathartic, highly carbonated, of agree- 
able taste, improving and invigorating the 
spirits, appetite, and general health in a 
remarkable manner. It contains of the 


| laxative salts (chloride of sodium and bi- 


carbonate of magnesia, 622 grains to each 
gallon) enough to render its effects certain, 
free, and copious, witbout debilitating. 
At the same time, it does not contain any 
excess of these salts, the presence of which 


in the cruder mineral] waters often renders’ 


them drastic and irritating. By the new 
method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, 
the water is preserved in ul] its purity and 
strength. Great care has been taken to 
protect the spring from all impurities. 
Every genuine bottle of this water has the 
name of tbe proprietors and the letter “C” 
prominently raised upon the glass. The 
Congress Spring is situated in Congress 
Park, a most «ttractive and beautiful spot 
and the most popular r:sort in S»ratogn 
Concerts ure given, morning and evevirg, 
and a series of entertainments draw daily 
to the park crowds of visitors. 


_—— 


GEYSER WATER. 


THOSE unfortunates whose fate it has 
been to traverse the heated pavements in 
our broiling city during the Jast few days, 
and wbo bave quenched their thirst at the 
pumerous mineral-water stands, have cause 
to be especially grateful for the delicious 
and conlivng taste and beneficial effects of 
Geyser Water. There is probably no-more 
effective mineral water on either side of 
the Atluntic than that which comes from 
this Saratoga spriog. It gives a certain 
tone to the stomach, correcting wonderfule 
ly all disorders arisiog from an overheated 
and overloaded system, and induces sleep 
in extreme cases of nervousness. A'l the 
leading hotels, grocers, and druggists keep 
Geyser Water; or it can be obtained in 
bottles, direst from the Springs. 








ING. 


Peop.e from in town and out of town 
can spend their time profitably and pleas- 
antly by visiting the well-known establish- 
ment of J. W. Fiske, manufacturer of 
Ornamental [ron and Zinc Work. To be 
sure, you cannot see the statuary that adorns 
European art galleries; but you can inspect 
excellent imitations of them, und also see 
in different styles fountains, aquari», 
statuary, vases, and other articles suitable 
for private residences or public parks. An 
examination in detail we are sure will in- 
terest our readers. You can see fountains 
whose size cannot be taken at a single 
giance; the most beautiful groups and 
figures in lawn statuary—Mercury gazing 
on Flora, Spring extending ber offerings to 
Hercules, while other gods and goddesses of 
mythology rise triumpbant over neighbor- 
ing dogs, fawns, and prayiog Sauls. 

Vases in every possible shape, dimension, 
pattern, and color can be seen, until the eye 
seeks relief in other gardvn ornaments. 

A especial feature that deserves commend- 
ation for its utility is the croquet or lawn 
settee, of various sizes, arranged with a fold- 
ing tent and seat; and the buyer wonders 
as mueh at its convenience ue its inconsider- 
able price of $10. The attention is then 
drawn from the lawn-sprinklers, which are 
models of usefulness, to the celebrated 
“ Archimedean” Jawn-mower, so light that 
a child can use it up to those adapted for 
horse-power. These mowers are commend- 
ed for rapidity of work, ease of manage- 
ment, and simplicity of construction. Then 
last, but not least, a visit to the fixtures for 
the stable. Surely, a Bergh must have 
planned or approved of all that Mr. Fiske bas 
done for the horse. What with feed racks, 
stall-guards, drinking-troughs, sponge- 
racks, brackets, mangers, and other appli- 
ances for the comfort of the animal, his 
home can be made, if he possesses ordinary 
‘* horse sense,” doubly appreciable to him, 
And then, to throw still further light on the 
subject, the most stately and dignified lamp- 
posts, in various designs, with transparent 
ornamentation, for city embellishment or 
church improvement, stand as sentinels over 
the drinking fountains for the horse, dog, 
and thirsty wayfarer. It was at this estab- 
lishment that Mrs. J. J. Astor purchased a 
number of these humane gifts and presente@ 
them to the city. From the earth we go to 
things more lofty, and examine the crestings 
for Mansard and French roofs. The variety 
of these goods, with their sharp, round, and 
various patterns and devices, is sufficiently 
great to please the most fustidious. Then 
to the stunds and brackets tor flowers, 
whose beauty is as great as the fragrant 
burdens they are made to bear; and thence 
to more solemn scenes, the cemetery ruil- 
ings and iron seats for the enclosure. It 
would seem as though one would rest easier 
in his long, last sleep if he had the assur- 
ance that his grave would be made attract- 
ive by some such work as this. There are 
many other goods made by Mr. Fiske that 
are pot enumerated here, and he is con- 
stantly evgaged in filling large orders in 
ornamental work for ci'ies, among the 
most recent being the purchase by the 
General Government of ove of the largest 
patterns of fountains, to be p'aced in the 
building vo © being erected at Port Huron, 
Michigan. Recently there was shippeo 
and placed in position in Diamond Park, 
Chambersburg, Pa., a colossal fountain, of 
new cesign, thirty teet in hight; also a 
soldier, of beroic size, in spelter, bronzed. 
This latter was placed at the entrance to 
the park and dedicated to the soldiers who 
fell in the la‘e war. Both of these adern- 
ments were from Mr. Fiske’s estublisb- 
ment. 

We have long known Mr. Fiske, and speak 
from experience when we most heartily 
recommend his goods to the public. 





Wuat could be better in the house at 
this season of the year, when the heatec 
term is upon.us, than one.of Mr. Lesley’s 
Polaris Coolers? They are-especially con 
venient in case of sickness, or. where milk 
is required to be:kept oool ‘for the baby,” 
or for persons boarding. Send for ‘il'us 
trat:d ea'alogue to. Atax. M: Lysuay,872 
Sixth Avenue, New York, 








CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


Tue immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled “‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull avd others; and in all future 
years will be regaried as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the piciure, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago Tut INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
ecribers in every scction of the country. 
The demand stillcontinues ; and the recent 
gift of the original piciure to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
pla'e by THe INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordioary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engravirg (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscrive for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 





ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for tour years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an ‘‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist- proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 

ie 

C. M. Moseman & Bro., the well-known 
manufacturers of Harness, Riding Saddles, 
Horse Clothing, etc., have removed to No. 
128 Chambers Street, where they bave the 
most beautiful as well as the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in this or any other 
country. 





DELAVAN HOUSE. 


Tut Delavan House of Albany, New 
York, is well and favorably known the 
country over. It is well patronized at all 
seasons of the year. Though the rates 
have lately been reduced, the Hotel is as 
good usever. One of the many xdvan’ages 
of the house is its proximi'y to the railroad 
depots, The managers of the Delevan «re 
will-known hotelmen — Messrs. Churles 
E Leland & Co., who are Jik: wise the 
proprietors of the Clarendon, of Saratoga 
Springs. 


Dr. Price's Cream B.king Powder is 
free from aculterants end 18, beyond all 
question, the best. «nd purest iv the market. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop thst couzh! Do not neglect 
a3 common Cold even for a day. T' may end 
‘» Consumption and death. Rev N 4d. 
Downs’ Evrxrr bas cured thouracds, both 
old and young; and it will cure vou. if 
taken freely and in season. This Enrxir 
bas been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and bas never tailed to give relief 
‘o all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it bas become 
+ househo'd friend in thousands of our 
best fami ies. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Ciergymen and all public 
sneakers are its best patrons. Ruilroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds. Cuugbs, 
etc,, should always use it. Farmers, 











Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
4nd young, speak highly in its praise. 
Henry, Jounson & Lorn, Burl 

¥t., Proprietors. 


ington, 
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THE PUBLIC AND PULLMAN HOTEL 
CARS. 


PRACTICE BETTER THAN PREACHING. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF THOSE WHO HAVE USED THEM. 





THE VERDICT ALL ONE WAY. 
They are Liked by Everybody. 


—— 

Read the following,and you will then be better able 
to apprecisete the fact that the Chicago und North- 
western Railway is the (rading line between Chicago 
and Counct! Bluffs; that itcan give vou more value 
for your money than any other line; that it, in the 
use of these elegant hotel cars, has taken a long 
stride ahead ; and that, if you wish the very best ac- 
commodations, you must buy your tickets over this 
roa 


The following is from the ven of Mrs. Frank Le: 
lie,the wifeof Frank Leslie, of Les ies Illustrated 
Newspaper, who has recently published a readable 
book, under the title of “California : a Pieasure Trip 
from Gotham to the Goldea Gate.”” [tis needless to 
say that Mr. Leslie and his party went over the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, in “ The Presl- 
dent,”’ one of its line of hotel-cars 

“On arriving at the Chicago and Northwestern 
Raliway station, we enter the famous Puilmao 
hotel-car exhibited at the Centennial Exposition. 
°° inthe midstof the cheerful bustle and ex- 
citement we are off and able to look about us at our 
new home. First, we are impressed with the smooth 
end delightful motion. . . We proceed to ex- 
al the internal resources of our kingdom. We 

nd e one endof the car partitioned off and 
fitted upas a kitchen, store-room, scullery; remind- 
ing one, in their compactness and variety, of the 
littie Parisian cuisines, where every inch of space is 
utilized and where such a modicum of wood and 
charcoal produces such marvelous results. Our 

chef, of ebon color and proportions suggesting a lib- 
eral sampling of the good things he prepares, wears 
the reguiution snow-white apron and — and gives 
us cordial welcome and information. showing us, 
amongst other things, that his refrigeracor and lard- 
er are boxes adroitly arranged neath the car. 
The tables are laid for tw each, with dainty linen 
and the finest of glass and chin . . Our repast 
is Deimonican in its nature and style, consisting of 
soup, entrées roust meats, and vegetables, followed 
by the conventional dessert and the’ essential 
French coffee.” 

In these hotel-cars the meals are dla carte-you 
pay for what you get, and nothing more ; aod this at 
very reasonable rates. 

The managers of che Company have determined to 
omit nothing which will add to the convenience, 
safety, and comfort of the traveling public who fa- 

vor them with their patronage; and, furtber, that 
they wi!l not be eclipsed in this direction by any 
other railroad in the world. Hence, these cars, con- 
structed by the Pullman Palace Car Company espe- 
cially for the Pioneer Line, are the finest ever built. 

It is not exaggeration to say that no rvad in the 
worid can produce the equalto these magnificent 
cars; und, asthe average traveler wants the best of 
evel thing that can be had, he murt of necessity 
use this line in his trans-continental trip 

The charges for berths tn these hot: lvoars are the 
same (and no higher) as are made ir the more com- 
mon sleepinug-cur, 80 that the traveler using one of 
these palatial hotels is given much more worth for 
his money than he can get onany other line. 

Remember! Pullman Hotel-cars are now running 
r gularly between Chicago and Council Bluffs, on 
the Denver and California Bxpress Trains ot the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway. West-bound, 
they leave Chicago daily, excent Sunday (and on 
page third Sunday), fromthe Wells-street Depot, 

t 10:30 A. M., and arrive at Council Bluffs next morn- 
oy Eaat-bound, they leave Council Bluffs at 5:30 
P. M. daily, except Saturday (and on every third Sat- 
urday), and reach Chicago the next afternoun. 





‘“‘Tue Brunswick,” Boylston, corver of 
Clarendon St., Boston. ‘The finest hotel in 
the world. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


DOCTORS .. CHES. 

THE doctors of ork City say 
Speer’s Port Grape Wine has proved to be 
pure, unadulterated, of a fine flavor and 
tonic properties, and is unsurpassed for its 
restorative powers, and tbey prescribe it 
as avery superior wine. Churches use it 
for communion. Salesroom 34 Warren 
Street, N. Y. 

L$ 

LIES! BIG LIES! 

Nor sofast, my friend; for, if you would 
see the strong, healthy, blooming men, 
women, and children that have been raised 
from beds of sickness, suffering, and 
almost death by the use of Hop Bitters, 
you would say: ‘‘ Truth! Glorious truth!” 
See ‘* Truths,” in another column. 

EEE ry shouia take MENSMANS Pee. 


ED BEGF T C, containing the entire 
nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere stim- 
ulant, like the extracts ot beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, und life-sustaining prop- 
erties. is invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork, or acute cisease; and in every form 
of debility, particularly when resultapg from pulmo- 
nary complaints. itis friendly and belptul to the 
most delicate stomach. CASWELL, HAZARD & 
CO., Proprietors, New Yo 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


We desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Chack. 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








BALD HEADS 


A REE Semnetty Sued vo the Bald 
n- 


tebe = to eee ee eine 


e oat New Yo 








WATCHES, T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, | 5i3 BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. (8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 





CANTRELL’S: 
SHOESTORE, 


Fourth Avenue, Cor. 20th St, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youths’ and Children’ Bovts and Shoes, of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles, 
are bere on constant exhibition. The business has 
been pucccsstuily conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than a third of a century, = = oooular basis of 
“Bair Dealing, Good Goods, and w Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully hated Orders 
trom the country will have the best attention, 





COX & SONS, LONDON. 
13 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
ART WOK 7 TGS Ke "METAL, 


EA AER DECORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 
IFFS’ Piain and Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List a Catalogues on application, 


HEAP FARMS 





2: FREE HOME 


IN THE WEST 


900,000 acres taken in four months by le, 
Good climate, soil, water, and buildin b tag os phen 








ciety. Address, 8. J. Gilmore, Land Coni'r, Salina, Kansas, 


1a 


HO! FOR GAMP-MERTING! 


HANKS’ 


Patent Hammock Bed or Cradle. 












Just the thing every one wants, a8 you cannet up- 
set it, by not sag in the middie, nor hug around the 
booy. / 27 lady can use it ana +o ee Soeatete tte 
rest. orsed by physicians an p-meeting 
associations, When rolled up, weighs ‘cae Ss ibs, and 
sells for $3.50. 


AGENTS WANTED ON EVERY CAMP. 
MEETING GROUND. 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
GEO. H. HANKS, 
2 Courtland Street, New York. 


NEW SUMMER - 


THE SAFETY 


HOT-BLAST 
OILSTOVE. 


DOES NOT HEAT THE HOUSE. 
Perfect for all kinds of Cooking and Heating Irons. 
Always ready and reliabie. 

‘The most satisfactory Stove made and the 
Cheapest. 

¢"Send for circulars. 


WHITNEY & HALL M’F’@ CO., 
1123 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 











For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mtum see page 26. Forother 
premiums see page 29. 





HAIR DYE. 


ATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
tat mavens, wee inventor has used th ; 
ears, with "pene nt to tothe h 


+ nd ry ¢9 ble years, air and no 
th—proof that it ts the only true und 
pert ot Dye. less, reliable, instantaneous. No 
sappoin ent; no ridieulous tints; remedies the 
tl effects o: dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tify) Bi or Brown. Sold and properly applied g 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Vv. Sold bv all druggiata. 











Patented May sth, t87s. 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker Mfg Co. 


Every one who owns a cowshould have one of our wonderful Milkers. 
Sent free to any part of the United States on receipt of $2. 
INustrated Pamphlet on the Cow, containing sectional views of a cow's 
teats and bag dissected and sctentifically explained, by Dre. White and 
Wilson of this city. Sent free to any address, 


Send for our 


GEO. E. KING, President, 


OGre, 575 Breadway, New York. 


Se 


























. 1400 MEN EMPLOYED 


IN THREE OF THE 


LARGEST STOVE FOUNDRIES IN THE WORLD. 


TE ° 


PERRY & CO., 


New York City, 


Stoves, Ranges, 


Albany, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


RGAND BASE BURNER, THE ECONOMIST OIL STOVE. 


AND 100 OTHER VARIETIES OF 





Chicago, 


and Hot-Air Furnaces. 


er PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES, 





THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE IS INVITED. 





tants 
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Financial, 


THE RESUMPTION FUND. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN having requested 
the Treasurer of the United States to make 
a statement of the coin in toe Treasury 
available for resumption purposes, the 
latter has presented the following exhibit: 


“TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, ?} 
WASHINGTON, July 6th, 1878. § 


“ Sir:—In accordance with your verbal request, I 
have the honor to advise you that on Jane 30th, 1878, 
there were inthe Treasury as follows: 


GERSON . ccvccccccces cssscce $161 ,343,914 
Standard dollars................ 6,887,948 
Gold bullion..... .. ....... 6,090,449 
DN arckinesounsasysesinennes 5.891 201—818),222,502 


Fand for the redemption of United States 
notes (say 35 per cent. of $346,618,016 
outstanding in legal tenders),........... 121,000,000 
Coin in excess of redemption fund ...... $59,222.02 
Of whieh there will be required for the 
following payments : 
Unmatured calis for 5-20 
DOMED vo-ene nocceses posceccese $23,950,000 
Coin certificates outstanding 
on that date ($44,317,000, leas 
$19,409,320 redeemed and in 


the Treasury) ........... 24 807,680 
Principal of d bt estimated to 

be due and unpaid on that 

GRACO —s ccevccccces sooseccgescs 4,000,000 


Coin interest estimated to be 


due and uppaid on that date 4,000,000— 55,747,680 


Excess 0 ver redemption fund,,........ .. $2,474,822 

The gold coin on hand, stated above at $16! 343,914, 
does not include redeemed gold certificates or any 
other coin item, but is actual gold coin, There was 
also in the Treasury at that date $7,136,5291in frac- 
tional stlver coin. Very respectfully. 


“ JAMES GILFILLAN, Treasurer United States, 
* HON, JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary.” 


The outstanding amount of legal tend- 
ers is $346.618016; and thirty-five per 
cent. of this amount would in round num- 
bers be $121,000 000. Deducting this 
sum from the $180,222 502 of coin and bul- 
lion in the Treasury, including gold and 
silver, we have left $59 222,502, againat 
which there are liabilities to the amount of 
$56,747,680, leaving a bilance of $2 474,- 
822 in excess of thirty-five per cent. of the 
whole volume of legal-tender notes. This 
is the resumption fund on which the Sec 
retary of the Treasury relies for commenc- 
img and sustaining specie payment by the 
Government. The percentage of coiu is 
even larger than this, since the Treasury, 
for an average, holds about $20,000,000 of 
legal-tender notes; and, of course, these 
notes, already in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, cannot be presented for redemption. 
The banks also hold a large amount of 
legal tenders, which are available for their 
reserve; and it is not to be supposed that 
they will seek to embayrass the Govern- 
ment in the resumption effort. The ex- 
hibit, on the whole, is a promising one, 
The Bank of England has not for the last 
fifty years held more than forty per cent. 
of coin on its liabilities, and for an average 
the percentage has been less thun this 
amount. 

The only difficulties that lie in the way 
of successful resumption under the act of 
1875 are those created by Congress at its 
last session. Had the Silver Law never 
been passed, had the gradual retirement of 
legal-tender notes been suffered to contin- 
ue, and had the Secretary been allowed to 
destroy these notes as rapidly as they came 
into the Treasury by being redeemed in 
coin, the horizon of our national finances 
would, in view of existing facts, have been 
entirely clear of clouds. The situation is 
seriously complicated by very inexpedient 
legislation, and precisely to what extent 
can be known only by the progress of 
events. Nothing can well be more absurd 
than to accumulate coin in the Treasury 
with which to redeem these notes, by the 
purchase of tbat coin4n the sale of bonds, 
and then, after having thus redeemed the 
notes, to issue them aguin, and thus create 
the necessity for a second and third re 
demption of the same notes. Such a plan 
entirely overlooks the fact that these notes 
are debis against the Government. The 

Government has run in debt to get the coin 
with which to pay them; and if it then 
reissues the notes every time it pays them 
the public debt is increased by every dol- 
lar of notes thus reissued. If, on the other 
hand, it destroys the notes as fast as it re- 
deems them, then there is no increase of 
debt. The bonds that bought the gold 
simply take the place of the notes that the 
gold redeems. The form of the debt, upon 
this supposition, is changed; but the 
amount remeins the same. 


THE DOLLAR OF THE FATHERS. 


Some two months ago the Treasurer of 

the United States, under the direction of 
Secretary Sherman, gave notice to one 
hundred depository banks, cbicfly in the 
West and as far from custom-houses as 
possible, that they might draw on the 
United States Treasury for as mary silver 
dollars as they desired. The West was 
specially selected because it was supposed 
that in that section of the country the peo- 
ple had evinced the greatest eagerness to 
see and use the Gollar of the fathers. The 
result of the experiment is that only $99,- 
995 have been called for by the d+ pository 
binks. The people don’t want these silver 
dollars, though they thought they did and 
though some of them still talk as if they 
really wanted them, This is just as we ex- 
pected. The truth is, the people of the 
United States never wanted them, as is 
shown by the fact that from 1793 to 1877 
only about eight millions of them were 
coined. Secretary Sherman has already 
coined as many of them us were coined 
during the whole previous history of the 
Government. 
‘The moment these silver dollars get out 
of the Treasury they turn their faces back 
to the same point, and soon they are back 
again. It is not long since Assistant Treas. 
urer Hillhouse, of this city, paid out $75,- 
000 in silver dollars, and in twenty hours 
nearly the whole amount was back again, 
haviog been used in the payment of customs 
duties. The silver certificates that have 
been issued amount to about $1,850 460; 
and of this amount $1,792,000 have been 
returned to the Treasury for customs dues. 
So far the dollar of the fathers has not 
helped the people at all; »nd when it shall 
be freely paid out for the ordinary dis- 
bursements of the Government, as in the 
end it must be, if the present law stands, 
then gold will take the hint and retire to 
other countries. This will not help the 
people. It will make this a silver country, 
like China or India, and that too with a 
debased dollar. 





THE PROFITS ON SILVER COINAGE. 


Ir is estimated that the direct profit of 
the Government in purchasing silver bul- 
lion and coiving it into silver dollars al- 
ready exceeds six hundred thousand dollars, 
This profit, however, is merely nominal, 
since the Governmentitself holds nearly all 
these dollars in the Treasury of the United 
States. If it pays them out at their face 
value in the purchase of silver bullion, the 
sellers of the bullion immediately hand 
them over to the silver brokers or the im- 
porters; and soon they are ba k again in 
the Treasury in the payment of customs 
duties at their face value, being just as 
good for this purpose as so many gold dol- 
lars. The very first payment of customs 
duties with these dollars cancels all the 
profit of buying the silver and coining 
them, 

‘The fatal objection to these dollars we 
have in the fact that their legal-tender 
vaiue is one thing and their real value an- 
otber. When the Silver Law waa passed 
their real value was about ninety-cne cents 
to the dollar; and now this value is a frac- 
tion more than eigbty-cizht cents. What 
it will be a month hence depends on the 
price of silver; and what this will be de- 
pends on the state of the silver murket. 
At present there are no indications that the 
price is likely to rise; and, if it does not, 
the time is not very far di-tant when the 
4121¢ grain silver dollar, coined at the rate 
ot ot less than two millions of dollars per 
month, will involve the Treasury of the 
United States und the whole country in 
very serious embarrassment. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS remains about the same as at 
the date of our last review. In the general 
markets there are few new features of in- 
terest, and prices are mostly without 
Change, The.exireme hot weather adds 
scmewhat to ithe veasonable duliness. 
Large exports continue to be the rule;-and- 
this is universally. considered a very en- 
courayiog element of business. Evidence 
is accumulating on every hand that the 
winter wheat crop, besides being the 
largest in acreage ever sown, is also the 








4 
which tbis country has ever produced. It 
is true that in some sections the quality is 
somewhat inferior; but, taken as a whole, 
the crop was never better. The spriog 
wheat is also rapidly approaching maturi- 
ty, and with fair weather during the harv- 
est season the crop willbe immense, Rye 
and oats will also turn out well; and these 
will soon be harvested. The weather of 
late has been unusually favorable for corn, 
an‘l the farmers say that it has fairly 
‘* jumped.” 

Advices from Washington state that an 
examination of the receipts from customs 
and internal revenue for the past month 
shows a slight falling off from last year in 
the former, but a large increase in the 
latter, which is regarded as indicative of a 
healthy and prosperous condition of the 
branches of trade that come under the rev- 
enue laws. The increase comes principally 
from the larger and constantly-growing 
sales of tobacco and the withdrawal of 
spirits from bond. While revenue legisla- 
tion was pending in Congress dealers in 
spirits and tobacco were afraid to go into 
extensive operations; but now that no 
changes whatever are possible for months 
to come trade is rapidly recovering. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The ex- 
ports of domestic produce from the port 
of New York for the week were $5,413, 
092, against $5,154,447 for the correspond 
ing week last year and $5,832,961 in 1876 
The total exports since January 1st this 
year were $182,577,688, against $144 122, - 
880 for the same period last year and 
$1388,890,034 in 1876. 

RESUMPTION.—The Attorney General 
is said to have decided that the Resump 
tion Act does not warrant the absolute re- 
sumption of specie payments before Jan- 
uary lat, 1879; but that silver dollars may 
be paid out for the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. We suspect that resumption 
will be reached before the end of the year 
without aid of the Act of Congress. Ip 
fact, were it not for the reporting of the 
inconsequential premium on gold over cur- 
rency, the country would not now know 
but that resumption was already estab- 
lished. 

MONEY MARKET. — Money is very 
abundant and very cheap. Tue accumu- 
lation of currency at this center continues 
on a large scale, and banks and other 
financial institutions are having bard work 
to find employment for their surplus funds, 
Nearly all the business on call for the 
week has been at 1 to 2 percent. There is 
some disposition to bold back from dis- 
counting paper at the lowest current quota- 
tions except for short dates. Four months 
paper will not mature before winter, and 
an advance in rates is looked for before 
that time. We quote prime endorsed sixty 
days paper at 34 to 4 per cent.; tour- 
months, 4 to 41 per cent.; and good single- 
name, 4 to 6 months, 5 to 644 per cent. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL. DECISIONS — 
In the case of De Grasse Livingston vs, The 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada the New York 
Court of Appeals has decided taat a de 
tached power of attorney does not carry 
absolute title to the stock upon which a 
luan only was to be made. In other words, 
a power of attorney specifically to sel) 
stock, in default of payment of a loan, for 
which the stock is given as collateral, does 
not include the power to pledge. Barrett, 
the trustee to the Livingston estate, under- 
took to and did advance De Grasse Liv- 
ingston $3,000 on 100 shares of Adams Ex- 
press stock, worth over $10,000. Barrett 
borrowed $9,000 on the stock of the Mere 
ciaots’ Bank of Canada, Since Barrett’s 
fiight to Europe Livingston has pursued 
his property and the Court of Appeals 
awards it. The decision is an important 
one as a. precedent in lending money on 
detached powers of attorney. 

__ Chancellor Runyon, of New Jersey, has 
placed on file his decision—an important 
one, a8 a precedent—in the application ef 
the Provident Institution for Savings of 
Jersey City. He decides that, by the pro 
vi-ion of the fourth sectiov of the act of 
f-t878, the- legislature intended that the in- 
terest or dividends paid to the depositors 
of any savings bank or savings institution 
should not exceed five per centum per 
aopum until aftera surplus sufficient, in 
the judgment of the managers, to enable 





best in quality and most prolific in yield 


the institution to meet every contingency 





or loss in its business, by reason of depre- 
ciation of its securities or otherwise, should 
have been accumulated. When such sur- 
plus shall have been accumulated, the 
whole profits or income may be divided 
among the depositors, but not until then. 
‘*The petitioner ought not to pay to its 
depositors interest or a dividend at the 
rate of more than five per centum per an- 
num until it shall have a proper surplus. 
In my judgment, the surplus should be a 
sum not less than fifteen per centum of 
the deposits.” 

Payment of commissions to a loan 
broker for effecting a loan does not ren- 
der the contract of lending usurious, 
unless it appears that the claim for com- 
mission was but a device of the lender to 
evade the usury laws, and thus obtain a 
larger sum for the use of his money, the 
payment of commissions to the broker not 
being a condition imposed by the lender, 
but the subject of an agreement between 
the borrower and the broker as compensa- 
tion for his services in effecting a loan.— 
Eddy vs. Badger, U. 8, Circuit Court, 
N. D., Tu, 

A Canada court has decided that where 
subscriptions are fraudulently entered on 
the books of a company, for the purpose 
of inducing people to subscribe to its stock, 
the subscribers are not bound to pay the 
amount of their subscriptions, 

A decision of considerable interest in 
regard to composition in bankruptcy cases 
was given in this city by Chief-Justice 
Waite, of the United States Supreme 
Court. Creditors who fail to prosecute 
their rights at composition mecting:, he 
holds, cannot have relief from the court 
on appeal, and nothing short of fraud or 
gross error should call for the exercise of 
the jurisdiction of the appellate court, 


LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
weak bothfor money and accoun', closing 
at 95 9-16. United States bonds were 
strong and higher. American railway 
securities were irregular, in synpatby with 
the home market. Bar Silver was 5234 
pence the ounce, English standard. Tne 
rate of discount of the Bank of Eogland 
remains at 31¢ per cent. 

EXCHANGE.—Forcvign was dull, with 
but little mercantile demand, closing at 
4824 to 483 for 60 days and 4854 to 486 for 
demand bills. New York Exchange was 
quoted on Siturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 4, selliog 4; 
Charleston easier, 4 @+} premium; New 
Orleans, commercitd 3 16, bank }; Chicago, 
60 premium; St. Louis, 75 premium; aod 
Boston, heavy at par. es 

SILVER.—The United States Treasurer 
his written to the assistant treasurers au- 
thorizing them to use the standard silver 
dollars in their vaults in payments to per- 
sous presenting checks, to parties desiring 
them upon disbursement of pay-rolls, aud 
in exchange, in moderate amount, for 
greenbacks and national bank-notes, and 
for pryment io lieu of one and two-doliar 
notes, 

The depository banks are notified that 
silver dollars will be sent to them by trans- 
fer order from the Mint, free of expense, 
for the same purposes indicated in the let- 
ter to the assistant treasurers. The De- 
partment is anxious to supply the fall de- 
mand for small denominations of mouery 
by the issue of silver dollars. The bullion 
value of the new dollar is about 89 cents 
gold. We quote: 


Buying. Selling 
Bat Stlver.......ccvccsecsscececesccores 115 115 
Trade Dollars. ..ccce.ces aonesteeoces 99 9944 
Halves and Quarters ......ccceeeesees 98% 99% 


GOLD.—Speculation was tame, though 
the price advanced to 100% early in the 
week. The daily subscriptions to the 4 per- 
cents. and the importation of other issues 
of Government bonds from abro.d made a 
basis for the iucreased demand, while 
speculators are contented to hold as long 
as they can get atriflefor use. Lute inthe 
week the price fell off to 1003, at which it 
closed on Saturday. 

STOCK MARKET.—The general mar- 
ket bas been firm, but only moderately 
active, and prices have fluctuated accord- 
ing tothe orders of the leading brokers. 
There was no pronounced movement in 
any of the speculatives, while there was 
some strong buying. For: the week the 
number of stocks which show again are 
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clined, the market closing fairly active, 
though still very irregular. 

The following will show the changes 
in prices during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. img. 
Albany and Susquehanna... — Sa — 8334 
Ail. and Pac. Vel... cc. ..c500 2TH | ATR ATH ATG 
Bur., C. R., and North...... 29 #0 29 284 
Chicago and Northwestern. 51% 51% 48% 48% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 7% Wx Te We 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. - 14k «15 11456 AG 
Chicago, Bur., and Quiney. ARK 15 1k 11244 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 4% 4% 4 4 
C., C., C., and J...... . Wy WK 2% 2 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 82&% 833% 825g 8234 
Chicago and Alton..... ..... BU «BR 80% 82 
Chicago and Alcon, pf ..... _ - - 103% 
Consolidation Coal ...... ... 25 25 25 25 
Oe Seer - - - 16 
Dei., Lack., and Western.... 6044 61% 603% 60% 
Deiaware and Hudson ..... 68K BY 57& BT 
Hxpress—Adams..... ....... = _ - 104% 


American. . ..... — _ - av 








United States..... 4844 4844 4844 47 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 915¢ Ye 92% 
Mia cse5.\ camedeusntuceesicneda 16% «16% KOK 
MRPEO tes oci sc se csice cades - - — 1394 
Han. and St. Joseph . sy Wx %NK Us 
Han. and st. Joseph, pret. . 22% 27% 27% 27% 
Allinois Central.......cccccccee £634 86% 86 8b 
WIS GOS cocci csc vicocces 2% RK B 6244 
MichiganCentral..... ....... 67% Lye 4 665, 67 
Morris and Essex...........66 B44 85K BAH 
Mii.and St.Paul .. ..... 52% 53 41% 48 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. 83% 8356 80 s0% 
iy Be CMR, 5 ede oc desccciss 109% «10 1093 10934 
N. J. Central. cccocces Sh 42 385% 38% 
N. ¥., N. H., and Hart..... _- - _ 155 
Onio and Miss......... ~ coco TH 8% 1% 1% 
Ohio and Miss., pref......... — - a 12 
OBUATIG BHVEL. cc ciccccse ccc 38h4¢ 38% 381g 38Y% 
POCO MBN... kc céccoue 17% 17% 17% 11% 
PRM iaivcescnonakccsavecss Rik RIM «Ww «(125 
Pitts, and Fort Wayne...... 95 9 944 9 
Rens. & Suratoga..... 100 100 - 
QULCKSVEE.: ...cscs ssediccce 13% 13 13 
Quicksilver, pref.. 3g 33 2 
8t. Lodia und 1, M.. 2.000.000 — _ - o 
St. Louis, K.C., and N.. 1... 4% 45, 4'¢ 4 
St. Louis, K.C. and N ,pf.. — _ _- 19 
St. Louis and 8. Hranciscu. 1% 1X x - 
WEUNEES vacccanetiue: «cast 13% 14 13% 14% 
Union Pacific........ceeee ovoe G2 63% 2% «62% 
Western Union Velegraph., 90% 9456 My 9336 
Kan., and Texas......... 3 3 2% 2% 


The capital of the Lake Shore road is 
$50,000,000, Michigan Central $19.000,- 
000, aud the Canada Southern $15,000,000. 
Ail these are pow Vanderbilt pr pertics, 
aud by a combination of business just ar- 
ranged at Saratoga $1,000,000 a year, or 
over 1 per cent. on the above capitals, i 
saved in running and contingent expenses 
alone, The Vanderbilts on an average are the 
aciuul owners of more than half the $84, 
000,000 combined capital. ‘hey are bet- 
ter off, therefore, by half a million a year 
than when these roads were competing 
with each other, a fortnight ago. 

The committee on stock-list of the New 
York Stock Exchange were petitioned by 
a committee of nine of the Denver exten- 
sion boudholders to have the certificates 
represeuting dcposits of bonds with the 
Trust Company made a good delivery for 
transactions in the bonds, After hearing 
both sidesof the question fully argued, the 
unanimous decision of the committee was 
that the petition should not be granted. 
The certificates, therefore, will not be a 
good delivery. ° 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The approx- 
imute earnings of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain, and Southern Railway Company 
during the first week in July were: 





1877. 1878, 
ING os neeciscicceecccccacssuad 21,379 42 $19,300 
Mcirchandise +. 46,727 7 43,700 
PEON BIG ORG. vice cevedus, o6cees.cs 2,136 12 1,800 
EINE csidatees dcccccunce: svceaees 3.501 25 4,100 
TOCA ...dccive Steines sesebaced rv 3744 3 5s $68,900 
DIGCRORGES oo occ ccccccecccesess vec. cs «$4 844 58 


The earnings of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road for the first week of July were as fol- 
lows: 
$64,282 79 
60,543 84 
“87,788 9% 

The following are the comparative earn- 
ings of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road Company for the second week of 
July: 





DOCPERSE. 2... ccccccccccee Pete ee tee eeeerees 





INCTOREGs 006.0sc00 Coenen tee eeeecer eens 


The following is the statement of esti 
muted earnings of the St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Northern Railway Company for 
the week ending July 15th: 

1878 


56,432 69 


July Ist to 15th, 1878., . 
July Ist t» lich, 1877.. 





Increase, 1878........ dbageeouee 
Jenuary Ist to July Lbth, 1878 ............... 81, 613,008 68 
January is.to July Lith, 1877......... daody 1,508,887 28 





Increase 1878,,.,.eceeesseeeeseceeeeeecee $104,116 40 
RAILROAD BONDS were mostly quiet} 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ee ————————————— 


First class are firm at full prices, with other 
kinds irregular, St. Paul sinking fund 
were firm at 1003g, Northwest gold bonds 
at 101}, Central Pacitics at 106, San Joaquin 
branch at 924, land grant 974, Unigp firsts 
at 105%, and land-grants at 108}. Firsts of 
Burlington and Cedar Rapids were firm at 
78. Rock Island new 40 years 6s at 1084, 
Canada Southern guaranteed firsts at 763¢, 
North Missouri firsts at 105}, and Winona 
and S'. Peter firsts, guaranteed by Chicago 
and Northwest, at 101. Michigan Central 
7s on small sales yielded to 11134. 

The original land grant to the Central 
Pacific Road was 11,722,400 acres, mort 
gage to secure $10,000,000 land-grant bonds, 
bearing 6 per cent. in gold April and Oc- 
tober interest. Thesales thus far, although 
amounting to only 590 000 acres, have pro 
duced $3,942,000, from which $1,136,000 
have been canceled, $1,109.000 cash on 
hand to be invested, and $1,697,000 land 
sales notes, 

STATE BONDS.—District of Columbia 
3 65s were steady at 84 bid. Louisiana 
consols rose to 79%, and fel back to 774, 
with sales of $63,000 reported, of which 
only $1,000 below 791g; Missouii 6s, Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph issue of 1887, 103}; 
Alabama 5s of 1883, 44; Georgia 7s, new, 
rose to 108; Missouri 63 of 1886, 1088; do. 
funded of 1894-5, 1071¢; Virginia consol., 
2d series, 30. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in good 
demand and firm, with a general improve 
ment in prices. The Treasury Department 
gives notice that they have been unable to 
fill orders for registered four-per-cents. as 
rapidly as they are received. The applica- 
tions for registered bonds of small denom 
ina'ions have been so numerous that the 
orders are ahead of the Department, not- 
withstanding all the clerical force that can 
be are employed in filling them, Purchbas- 
ers of the bonds should understand, how- 
ever, that interest will run from the date 
of payment for the bonds, and not from 
the date of their issue, and that the little 
delay from time to time on account of sud 
denly increased orders will result in no loss 
orinjury. The importation of bonds from 
abroad has been quite large again during 
the past weck. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes........... 120 120% 
United Scates sixes, 1881, registered... 17 Wi 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. m 107% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 1024 1025, 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered... 1055 105% 
United States sixes, 1857, coupon....... 105% 105% 
United States sixes, 1863, registered .. 1074 108 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 108 1084 
United States ten-forties, registered... 1084 109 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 1B 109 
United Stutes fives, 1881, reg .... eee 106% 100% 
United States fives, IS8l, coupon. ..... 107% 107% 
United States 4548, 1891, registered..... W44 104% 
United States 44s, 1891, coupon........ 104% 104% 
United States fours, 1907, registered. - 100% 101% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon ,,.... 100% 100% 


The Secretary of the Treasury bas issued 
the sixty-second cull for the redemption of 
5.20 bonds of 1865, consols of 1865. The 
call is for $5,000,000, of which $2,500,000 
are coupon and $2,500,000 are registered 
bonds. The principal and interest will 
be paid at the Treasury on and after the 
17th day of October next and the interest 
will cease on that day. The following are 
the descriptions of the bonds: 

Coupon bonds, dated July ist, 1865, 
namely : $50, No. 65,001 to No. 68,000, both 
exclusive; $100, No. 110,001 to No. 114,- 
000, both exclusive; $500, No. 76,201 to 
No. 79,500, both inclusive; $1,000, No. 
140,001 to No. 145,000, both inclusive. 

Registered bonds, ‘‘redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the 1st 
day of July, 1870,” as follows: $50, No. 2,- 
251 to No. 2,300, both inclusive; $100, No. 
17,851 to No. 18,250, both inclusive; $500, 
No.10,451 to No. 10,550, both inclusive; 
$1,000, No. 34,401 to No. 35.200, both in- 
clusive; $5,000, No. 9,251 to No. 9651, 
both inclusive; $10,000, No. 17,731 to No. 
18,468, both inclusive. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,430,900 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,908,400 to secure pubiic 
deposits. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, $1,135,- 
000. United States bonds held for circu- 
lation withdrawn during the week, $910,- 
000. Nat onal bank circulation outstand- 


ing: currency notes, $322,392,816; gold — 


notes, $1,432,120. 








Receipts of national bank-notes during 
the week, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year: 





1877. 1878. 
New York, ..........+ eevee. $1,574,000 $2,023.000 
Boston.. e 1,976, 1,597,000 
Philadelphia ... q 268,000 
Miscellaneous.... .. escces 1,208,000 1,354.00 
Total receipts ........84,.975,000 $5,242,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT is again 
favorable. There is a large increase in 
legal-tenders, louns, and deposits, with a 
small decrease in circulation and specie. 
The movement for the week results in a 
guin of $984,450 in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $24,236,475 in excess of 
legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of tiis week, compared with that of last 
week: 











July 2th. Comparisons, 
Loans. ....... « $236,195.50) Inc... 82,075,400 
Specie 22,001,600 Dee....... 47.0.0 
Legal-tenders. ...........65 57,545,900 Inc ,, 1,987,000 
Total reserve..........++ Inc.... 1,940,600 
Deposits Inc .. 3,840,600 
Keserve eeaiined: ‘i bb, 513,025 Inc.... 960.150 
WUINUccs cesee. gece «» 24,282,475 Ine.... 930,450 
PPOUN SMO Mecce scccccece.e 19,405,100 Dee... 117,000 


CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as foliows: 


Bid Asker.) a. ~~“ 


Am’can Exch.. luis'¢ 104% Mech. & Trad.. 
Chatham..,...... 10 = =— {Mercantile ..... 75 - 
Cuemical ..... 1600 — | Merchants’. Ww 
Commerce,..... 118) (120) | Mer, Kxe chunue. —- ww 
Conutinentel - TH -— ‘Nassau . 8 — 
Corn Exchange 120 ‘New Y. none — Ws 
First Nutiona. 825  — |Ninth Nit’ _ mi — 
Fourth Nat’n'l — %& [North Amer, we — 
German Amer. 52% 85 Pure. wage _ 91 
Greenwich. .... 95 — |People’s .. . — i 
Hanover.... 100 102 Phenix ........ % — 
Imp’s’ & [rad’s’ 200 — |Kepubie 85 
Manuf’s’'& Mer — 8 |Nnoe & Leather 154% 10 
Market —...... — Stat of N.Y..n — 105 
Mechunics’.. 12% «129 |Umion ........... 140 146 
Mecn’s Big As. DD OO 


The quarterly statements of the National 
banks of the city of New York on the 29¢h 
day of June, 1878, make the following ex 
hibit: 





—— Liabilities, 
May Ist, June 2th, 
187s. 1s78. Comparisons, 

Capital....... $55,900,000 = $55,800,000 Dee.... $100,000 
Net profits... 25,04 900 246,417,800 Dee.... 487,100 
Circulation... 20,456,200 20,272.100 Dee 164,00 
Due banks... 7117000 74016500 Ine..... 2,846,500 
Due depo’s. . 125,60),900 | 187,558,300) Lne..... 11,957,400 
Unp’d divs. . 412,000 1,114,000 Ime..... 702,100 


Totals, ,..$207,444,000 §312,159,30) Inc.....814,714,700 


Resources. 








coe & dis..$162,478,200 $164,252,400 Ine..... $1,774,200 
| La th ds on 
7,907,200 8,517,000 Ine 610,300 
uv re ie to ° 
secure cir- 
culation.... 24,400,500 24,800,000 Dee 100,500 
Other stocks 
ana bonds 
and mtses . 14491,%0 22,412,100 Ine..... 7,929,200 
Prewium on 
stocks...... 1,612,060 1,484,400 127,600 
Realestate . 9,490,900 M450,100 45,000 
ue from 
banks... 15,187,900 16,100,900 913,000 
Cash items 
aod bank- 
notes... ., — 4,871,800 4,712,400 Ine..... es 
Specie.. 24,085, 00 18 89, ‘S00 Dec.... 2.700 
L g. te nders 29, 282.700 46 945,400 Ine.,,.. Wee) 600 
Overdratts.. 186,000 119,400 Dee.... 16,000 


Totals....8297,444,000 $312,159 300 

Mr. J. F. D. Lanier, the founder and 
chicf owner of the Third National Bank, 
has withdrawn from the presidency of the 
bank; and Mr. William A. Booth, late of 
the American Exchange Bank, bas been 
made president. Mr. John W. Ellis, of 
Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & Co., continues 
vice-president. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Merchants’ National Bank was held on 
Thursday for the purpose of considering a 
reduction of the capital stock from $3,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000. The number of shares 
represented was 43,000 out of 60,000, and 
they voted unanimously in favor of the re- 
duction. The cause of this action was the 
onerous taxation on the capital stock and 
surplus, as well as deposits, which during 
the first six months of the year amount to 
#67,000, or about four per cent. per annum. 


U. S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are orepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonos, coupun or regis ered,in all 
denominations for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if mors favorable to the purchaser 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market orice of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, a.] utner issues of Government bonds, for 
immed ate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commisston. 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” five-twenty 
bonds bought at best races. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern-. 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon - 

cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREKT, NEW YORK. 
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| a AND SAFE InVEpTRanra. 
4 10 per cent. 
ty and County Munietpal bonds. 


rigage Railroad bonds, 
Insurance and bank stuces. 
Sosa stocks and bonds. 
City railroad stocks and bond 
lp terest palways promptly paid. 
For sale, at desirable parece by 2 
ALBbs VICOLAY & CO., 


0.8. Pine St., New York. 
N. B. —Investment securities 8 our specialty for 27 yrs. 


AMERICAN —_— INSURANCE COMPANY, } 
0. 120 Broadway 
NEW YORK, July 10th, 1878, § 
HE POOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DE- 
RTY PER 





CKNT. on outstanding crip, pavable 
August 5th, 187%. Third, ihat Forty per cent. of the 
Scrip issue Of 1872 be paid in cash Anges Sth, inter- 
est on the same t« cease after June 30th, 1878. 
Fourth, a cash dividend of SKVEN PER CENT. 
payable to the stock: oluers July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 





SranDanp I ay INSURANCE Guamane. ? 
we Libe rty Stre 
w YORK, July 9th, 1878. § 


DIVIDEND OF THREE AND A HALF PER 
cent. on amount of Caoital and reserve funds 
(equal to 6 23-10u per cent. on capital) is payable on 
demand. 
WILLIAM M. 8T. JOHN, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


Scioto Y Wey Railway of Ohio 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 


PRICE 90 AND INTEREST. 

Issue of $12,500 per mile on 100 miles of road, com- 
pleted, without floating debt, and running through 
one of the most fertile valleys of the state. 

The net earnings of the present time are nearly 
twice the fixed interest charges and are steadily in- 
creasing. 





For particulars apply to 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL 
CON PANY 


FIRST MORTCACE 


40-YEAR 7-PER-CENT. BONDS. 
PRINCIPAL DUE 1917; INTEREST MARCH AND 
SEPTEMBER ; COUPUN BOND : OF $1,000 
EaCH; REGL-TERED BONDS 
OF $5,000 EACH. 








Are secured by a Firstand Only Mortgage on all 
the proverty of the Companyin theState of Penn- 
sylvana 

FOR SALE AT 101 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these bonds to investors desiring a 

security of undoabted character. 


DREXEL, MORCAN &CO., 


Cor Walliand Broad Sts. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


Cor. Nassau and Cedar Sts, 

Office of THE SUN MUTUAL _NSURANCE CO.,) 

‘eens . ae t. 

July Ist, 1878, i 
VHE INTERYST. ‘DIN TDERD OF 4 HR E 
AND ONK-HALE (85) T. on the cap- 
ital s‘ock of this Cc mpany, oa aa Paes earni gs ior 
the six months encing June 30th, 1s declarea this 
duv, payable to the stock holders, at tne office of tne 


Company, on demand. 
J. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company. 


No. 3146 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 184 BROADWAY. 
NEw York, July 9th, 1878. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
Cenrt., also an extra dividend of TWo AND ONR- 
HALF PER CENT, payabie on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 











UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 73 Raoanway, gounEs OF RECTOR 8T., 
w 


ul 1878. 
ATA MEETING or aye) Hk Be BUAKD OP TRUST- 
ees of tne Union ‘Trust Company of New York, 
held this day, a div di nd of Three aad One-half (3) 
pee Cent. upon the capital stock was declared, from 
he net a of the iast six months, payable on 


demand 
JAMES H. OGILVIE, Secretary. 
i? THE LAKE §HORE AND MICBRIGAN 


Sou | HERN ae WwaY COMPANY, TREASURBR’S OF- 
Svge. GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YoRK, June 





th, 1878. 
* The Directors of this penpens pevet this day declared 
a Dividend of ONK PER upon its capital 
stock, payable on the first day of August next, at the 
office of the Coa pany in the Grand Ventsal Devot. 
The Transfer Books will ve closed at 3 o'clock P. M. 
op Fri‘av,the 5tn day of Ju 
opened on the morning ei 
August next. E. D. 


next, and wili be re- 
Monday the 6th day - 
CESTER, Treasurer 


EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8h Avenue, 
corn rf lith Street. The Semi-annual Dividend, 
at the rate of Fiv« per cent per annum, was de- 
clared July Ist, 18 8,on all sums from $5 to $5,000. 
Interest commenc: ng the Ist of each munth. 
Aseets, $3,663 852.01 cereive, $514 824.64. 
RD H. BULL, President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Secretary. 


LORILLARD INSUKANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 152 PROADWAY. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS bave this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT., 
payable on and atter Saturday, 6th inst. 

New York, July 3d, 1878, 

JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 


A SOLID TEN PER OENT. 


OLD AND TRIE 
Bonds, Stocks, Aa BANKS ae prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the glove. = you 
wiso investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE NY CON- 
TINGENCY. address, for circular. ACTUARY of 
Boncas Central Illinois Loan Agency, 











Jeckend ville. Tilinois. 


What we all want nowismovey! You ma 
hur dreds of dot rs by investing $50 in ss 
tions by we" tbe reliable house of Alex 
hem & brokers, 12 Wail Street. Their ti Wee 
ba tal Report gives full information and is sen 

reo 
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— 
< 
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Commercial. 


NATIONAL FINANCES. 


Tue following figures present the com- 
parative condition of the United States 
Treasury on the 1st of July, 1877, and the 
ist of July, 1878: 





BALANCES. | 1877. 1878. 
Carrency.....  .... v0. 97,980,274 $2,658,479 09 
Special tund for th 


redemption of frac- 
tional ourrency.. 
Special deposit of le- 
gal tendérs for re- 
demption of certié- 7 , 
cates of deposit... 4,960,000 00 46,755,000 00 
pore 115,122,473 62) 197,415,132 9 


* 41,572,600 00 45,820,600 00 
73,549,873 62] 151,585,632 99 


7,988,218 00 19,000,000 60 


15,865,250 00 4,345,560 00 
her outstanding 
coin habilities.,. 7,657,005 07 4,799,609 98 
Outstanding legal . 
aaa eee 850,764,332 00) 346,681,016 00 
Outstanding fraction- 
al currency.. 20,403,137 34 16,547,768 79 


Ou standing allver 
. ERR Soe 88,088,818 48 39,057,088 27 
Total debt, less cash M 
in Treasaty .... ..| 2/080,158,226 26) 2,036,786,°81 82 
Reduciion of debt for Increase. 
une d¢ee oat 8,219,019 IL 2,149,881 18 
Reduction of debt! 
since July st, in- 
39,281,121 13 24,371,391 44 
Market va‘ue of gold.. 105 26 100 #2 


Imourts (12 munths 
j 478,110,475 00] 478,922,106 00 


061,108444 00! 728,122,144 00 





Brports 112) months 

ending May Slat). 

The imports for twelve months ending 
May Sist, 1877, were $478,110,475, against 
$661,108,444 of exports, showing an ex- 
cess of the latter to the amount of 
$182, 997,969. The imports for the 
twelve months ending May  3Bist, 
1878, were $478,922,106, against $728,- 
122,144 of expcris, showing an excess 
of the latter to the amount of $249,200,038. 
The large balance of trade in our favor 
for the last two years has been a most im 
portant factor in enxbling the country to 
prepare for the final return to specie pay- 
ments. Resides paying the interest on our 
foreign debt and paying for all the bonds 
that have been returned to this country, it 
bas brought gold to the United States from 
other countries; and this bas gradually con- 
tributed to the reduction of the premium 
on gold, untilit is now but a fraction of 
one per cent. The people have been 
practicing economy in the purchase and 
consumption of foreign goods; and this, 
added to ample harvests, has given us such 
a large trade balance. The way to grow 
rich is to cut down expenses in one direc- 
tion and add to production in the other; 
and this is just what the country has been 
doing for a few years past. 





MESSRS. BLAND AND POOR. 


Mesers. R. P. Buanp ann Henry V. 
Poor, in an article published in the last 
number of The North American Review 
and entitled ‘‘ Debtor and Creditor,” give 
their respective views on the currency 
question. The former says: 


‘‘It is well known that the first step in 
the demonetization of silver in this coun- 
try, which was taken in the coinage law of 
February 12ih, 1878, was understood or 
even ebserved by but very few persons. 
Even of those few, it is probable that a 
portion did not eomprehead or really de- 
sign all the actual consequences of what 
was then begun and was afterward con- 
summeted by the Revised Statutes of 1874.” 


This is a very common remark among 
the silver men, yet it has not the slightest 
fouodation in facts. Mr. Poor, after hav- 
ing stated in detail the history of the legis- 
lation referred to by Mr. Bland, proceeds 
to say: 


“It will thus be seen that nearly three 
years elapsed from the introduction of the 
proposiuon demonetizing the silver dollar 
till its final passage. During this whole 
period every possible mesns were resorted 
to to give it publicity, and to invite what- 
ever opinion or criticism could aid in com- 
ing to a wise and temperate conclusion. 
It was during this whole time constantly 
and emphatically urged by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The bill was repeatedly 
considered at length by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Coinage Com- 
mittee of the House, during five different 
sessions of Congress. It was repeatedly 
read in full in both houses. it was printed 
in full, with the amendments, by order of 
Congress, eleven different times, and twice 
in addition in the reports made by the Dep- 
uty Comptroller of the Currency. The de- 
bates upon the bill in the Senate occupy 
sixty-six columns of the Odnpressional 
Globe, and those in the House seventy-cight 
columns. During this period every abade 
of opinion, both in ani out of Congress, 
Was invoked and challenged. Never wasa 
measure more fully, intelligently, con- 
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Scientiously, and exhaustively considered. 
I have given a brief sketch of the coinage 
laws from the formation of the Govern- 
ment, in order to show that, as far as the 
two metals are concerned, all measures had 
one object—an equality of value between 
the two; that the act of 1853, which pro- 
vided the conditions by which alone the 
coins of silver to be issued in the future 
were to be retained in the country, not the 
act of 1873, was the one that placed the na- 
tion on a mono-metallic basis of gold; that 
the act of 1873 produced no change in the 
monetary condition of the country, and no 
change whatever except to remove an ob- 
solete provision from the statute-book.” 
The simple truth is that the silver 
dollar had been practically an obsolete 
coin, in disuse among the people, for 
forty years when Congress passed the 
demonetizing act of 1878, and that the 
act before being passed was subjected 
to a most thorough and _ protracted 
discussion. AJ] this Mr. Bland koows, or 
may know, if he will take the trouble to 
ascertain the facts. The silver dollar ut 
the time the act was passed was worth 
more than the gold dollar by some two or 
three per cent.; and this is the reason 
why, in addition to the inconvenience of 
using so bulky a coin, it did not circulate 
among the people as money. It was worth 
more as bullion than as money, and, hence, 
passed into disuse in the latter character. 
The act of 1878 simply gave legal form to 
what was already a fact and had been a 
fact for forty years; and if the price of 
silver as bullion had remained what it was 
in 1878 there would not have been a soli- 
lary silver man in the country in 1878. 
This silycr mania has grown out of the 
great fall in the price of silver, since the 
fall would furnish a cheaper mode of pay- 
ing debts, provided the old silver dollar 
were re-established and made a legal ten- 
der for all debts. 
ee 


DRY GOODS. 





Tne general market has shown but little 
improvement during the week under re 
view, though there has been a freer move- 
ment in some classes of both cotton and 
woolen goods. Near-by jobbers have not yet 
commenced operations; but jobbers from 
Texas and California are in the market 
and are buying quite freely. The tone of 
the market is improving and the outlook 
for the fall trade seems very favorable. 

Cotton goods have been in irregular de- 
mand. Some of the most staple fabrics 
have been moderately active; but the gen- 
eral movement continues sluggish. The 
market was steady, with bul few changes 
in prices, though the tendency is toward 
higher figures on such makes of. goods as 
are in light supply. 

The demand for export continues good. 
The shipments to foreign ports for the 
week have been 1,391 packages from this 
port, 178 packages from Boston, and 80 
packages from other ports—in all 1,649 
packages; and for the expired portion of 
the year 74,006 packages, valued at $4,551, - 
680, compared with 64,410 packages, valued 
at $4,424,896, for the same time in 1877, and 
50,227 packages, valued at #4 206,804, for 
the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
moderate movement, though sales, com- 
bined with deliveries on back orders, made 
up a fair aggregate amount. Stocks of 
the best corporation makes are so well 
conditioned that prices are steadily main- 
tained. 

Bieached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in rather better movement. The 
supply is being steadily reduced, through 
sales and stoppage of production. The 
Hill Manufacturing Co. shut down 
entirely on Saturday avd the Wamsutta 
Mills are running on half time. These 
changes, together with the general curtail- 
ment that has been going on for some time 
past, if kept up during the autumn season, 
will certainly better the condition of 
bleached goods in the market and result in 
higher prices. 

Corset jeans were in light request, though 
considerable deliveries were made by 
agents on account of former orders, 

Cotton flannels have been in good de- 
mand both by large jobbers and con- 
verters, Prices of the leading makes have 
been established on such a low basis that 
these goods will probably meet with a 





large distribution this season. 


Duck haé been in fair demand both for 
sail and clothing purposes, and the results 
for the week were quite satisfactory. 

Ginghams were only shown in staple 
styles and the demand was limited to 
moderate parcels. Assortments with dis- 
tributors are quite full and present pro- 
duction is being confined mostly to dress 


“styles. 


Jottonades have been in rather small 
request, with the principal business in 
heavy worsted styles. 

Print-cloths have been doing better as to 
both sales and prices and the market closes 
steady at the advance. We quote 3 9-16c. 
cash to 8ic. 30 days for 64x64 extra and 
standard cloths, and 3 3-16c. cash to 8}c. 10 
days for 56x60. 

The reported stocks at the several cen- 
ters for the week ended Saturday, July 


18th, were as follows: 
At Fall River with manufacturers.............. 583,000 
At Fall River with speculators............00.-6+ 15,000 
At Providence with manufacturers ........... 309,000 
At Providence with speculators.... ........... 600,000 
At Boston with manufacturers ....,........0608 46,009 
At Boston with speculators... .... .. Sovceeces 15,000 
DTW ALOE, vinci siasiecscssksccsses seeeece 130,000 
Atother markets with speculators.,............ 125,000 
ODD vcvncecsu0s wehecsacene«+. 6-aneveeenaes 1,823,000 


Prints have been in limited demand for 
light fancy work, while medium fancies 
were in fair request, with some inquiry for 
dark goods from distant buyers. Solid 
blacks, robes, mournings, and reds were in 
steady movement. 

Hosiery goods were in increased demand. 
Fancy and staple hosiery, heavy shirts and 
drawers were quite largely taken by lead- 
ing agents. Fancy knit woolens were 
active. 

Woo.LeN Goops.—There has been a 
slightly improved tone to the market during 
the week. Prices continue low, however, 
and there is constant growling from manu- 
facturers in regard to protits. Woolen 
goods proper have done fairly well as to 
sales, though there is nothing in the low 
price of goods and the high price of wool to 
justify manufacturers in running their 
mills, and a speedy and liberal curtailment 
of production is the only thing that will 
enable agents to maintyin current quota- 
tions. Buyers, once convinced that the 
supply is not superabundant, they will 
cease todemand concessions and guaran- 
ties, and trade will improve; but until 
then there is no prospect for a fair mar- 
ket. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in rather 
better inquiry, and, while all grades were 
more or less active, there was much irregu- 
larity in the demand. Makes and styles 
not strictly in accordance with the present 
wants of the trade were dull; but desirable 
fabrics were in fair request by both cloth- 
iers and jobbers, 

Worsted coatings were in steady demand 
for the best makes of all worsted goods in 
stripes and diagonals. Cotton-warp goods 
were in fair request. The supply is in 
very good shape and some of the leading 
mills hold orders for their entire product 
of heavy weights. 

Overcoatings were only in limited de- 
mand. Rough-faced and plaid-back makes 
were taken in small parcels, while all-wovol 
and cotton-warp beavers were rather slow. 

Kentucky jeans were irregular, though 
sales to a fair amount were made by agents. 
Heavy fine doeskins are in light supply and 
firm, while the stock of low and medium 
grades is not considered beyond the proba- 
ble wants of the trade. 

Satinets have ruled quiet, with a moder- 
ate inquiry for good printed styles. 

_Fiannels and blankets have been in in- 
creased demand und sales have been liberal 
both to Western and Southern jobbers. 

Foreign dry goods have been very quiet, 
though the deliveries of special orders, 
particularly for woolen goods, have made 
up a fair trade. Values of imported goods 
have undergone no material change of late 
and the most staple fabrics are steady. The 
increase in the entries for consumption in- 
dicate the beginning of preparations for 
the fall trade. 

Tbe imports for the week have amounted 
to $1,071.921, and the total thrown on the 
market, $1,309,693. 


EEE 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED 8TATEES. 
MONDAY EVENING July 224, 1878. 
PRINTS, 
Albion ..... -....6. SigjMallory ......see0e 6 
Atiens 5 eaesse* 5 


a oe 











TOM we cceceee 
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GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag.......+ 1 
Belfast 
Bates... 

Glasgow. 














Broadway, 44 
Cabot, A 44 
«WwW 44 
Crescent Mills, A.. 
“ ‘ R.. 
“ “ O.. 
Continental, Rossa cies 
ae 
a Di aseanse 
Exeter,A, 44 644 104 
+ 7-8 6% Pequot, A seseecee - 1% 
Great Walls, 8.....64) Boos... 9 
“ Msc On SWessacsced 12% 
a ices 7 |Pittefield, A....... 5% 
Garrisburg, A..... 68{| Pocasset : 
ae Disses 6 Canoe, 4 8 
us 1 Re 5% Mew cestsesieass 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d, 734 A errr d 
= XXX. & ,Salmon Falis, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 714/8tark, A........... 734 
“« & " 30-in, 7 innit asinine 1% 
Indian Orchard : Swift River .. .... _ 
BA, .cc0ee0 8 |Tremont, CC...... 5% 
EE........ 7 )Utica, 44 10 
Noses sce Ole] f 9-4 2214 
TR sess 6 es 104 
Laconia, AA....... 74¢|Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
35 1 rn | - in.. 734 
ieee | Rene U4 sd 40-n 11 
hoe 2 RSE ee | se 48-in. 121g 
Langley, A........ 6% Waltham, P ...... 11 
8 ty, 9-418 
Laurel, D.......... 7 10-4 20 
- EE cow sees 1% 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Hope. 4 7% 
AA, 8} | on, 411 
L 44 7% Lonsdale, 81, 


Se, 
"4-4 48;N. Y. Mills, 441% 


Bay Mills 
ett,A 44 9 NewMarket,a44 634 
Ballou & Son, ei O...05 1% 
J “  30-in 54¢ Nashua, 44 8 
Dota Res cecssccasc 76) © — P 42tn.. 10 
coum. eerie 5% s6 , 45-in..11 
Wt ODT vssasevecce 10}¢ ,Peppere 6-4 1i 
ee Ser . 6 \ sd 7-4 14 
Blackstone,AA44 714: bad 84 16 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 os 9-4 20 
Cabot, 18 6%s| 10-4 2244 
bd 4 7 Bank, 44 6 
¢ 42am... Ol 1-8 5K 
Bin. 2... 1014 Blaterville, 47 
Canoe, 34 4 ys 7-8 5 


Clinton, CCC. .4-4 94/Tuscarora, 4411 
“ —C, 4 64;Utica Nonpareil : 


Owen, e4— | « Bab 


Linen Finish. .14 = 64 18 
Forestdale, 44 & és 8-4 2214 
Fruit of the Loom : oe 9-4 25 

44 a 10-4 27 





1 
Fearless, 44 7 : Wauregan, No. 1..10 


Green, G, 44 6 |Wamsutta, 44 10% 
Great Falls, 8..... 644! nbd 54 1536 
« @ M,.... 746 Williamsville, 4-4 1044 
a © B50 5 | White Rock, 44 81¢ 
« 6 AA... 84'Whitinsville, 44 
16 2 sce 8¢ | “ 7-8 7 
Gold Medal, 44 (3, Waltham, 6-417 
x 78 Bl 8-4 19 
Hills: bed 9-4 21 
Semper Idem,44 7% a 10-4 24 
“D8 | 
DENIS, 
Amoskeag........-16}4'Otis, UC..... coves LOG 
Blue Ere paisieeaes'e 814|Pearl River........16 
Columbia, Heavy. .163¢|Warren, AXA..... 18 
Everett.........+.. * o BB Sanesten 10% 
Haymaker,..... ies NGG cccwsese 
Otis,  pehanaaee PINs cies: sess 16 
en seciseees 


(PES. 
American....9 @l0 (Otis, BB.....10 @ 
Amoskeag...10 @11 |Massabesic..12 @13 











Dexter, A... 14 |Pittefield....— 36 
-ee— @I12 |Thorndike,B.11}4@12 
Hamilton... .10'4@11)' Uncasville,A.9 @l10 
TIOKINGS. 
Amosk ACA...163¢, Hamilton, D....... 
- aed eg Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
a By .ccee 14 |Massabesic, A..... 4g 
. Co ccecld re . 
_- Disses 58 | sad Conse ckl 
= _ 104¢'Methuen, AA......14 
Cordis, ACE....... 18 |Pearl River........16 
ee! OR Pittefleld ......... 5¢ 
Easton, AUA...... 11 |Swift River...... ° 
O  Biscccvcsc 914| Willow Brook..... 14 
MWB sccccvees 9 |York, 30-inch..... 12 
Hamilton....... see %2inch...... 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag....... 8 | DIB. cro e ccc cscs 4g 
dro gin.... 83¢)Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 6 |Naumkeag : 
Hyde Park........ * Satteens....... 9 
Indian Orchard.... 734 Pep Pasces 
Kearsarge ...... 9 





Agawam, F....... 7¢|Laconia............ 8 


eag,........ 8 |Lyman, H......... 8 
Appleton, ...... 8 assachusetts, C.. T4 
.eeseese 8 |Pepperell. ........ 8 
Boot, A....... coces © WATE, Mee scscces ° 





_WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Bleck or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG @& CO., 
469 BROADWAY, Néw York, 





Postage Stamps accepted as money. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


{Por week ending Friday, July 19th, 1878.] 








COFFEE.—The market was weak and 
unsettled until Thursday, when, the re- 
ceipt of private telegrams from Rio having 
reassured buyers, the market became 
active anda large business was transacted. 
Yesterday was not so active, though the 
market closed steady, dealers having appa- 
rently satisfied their wants for the time 
being. Mild Coffees—The market has 
been quiet and dull and the demand for 
all grades of West India has been light. 
We quote: 


Rio, Good. Ordinary to Choice....... 1BYuw@184¢ 
Santos,Ord.to Choice........ mawneeen 1744 @15% 
Padang......... Wiiiecdicswaneduase 24 @27 
MGGNG sis 6 cccscccccsess diddeetnaeeese 28 @2814 
Maracaibo.............. Prerrrr rer 16. @18 
Laguayra..........0 eiwidsetaancees 17K@18 


TEA —The market 
tinues quiet and dull. There is some in- 
quiry for New Japan, though sales are few 


for Green con- 


and far between. We quote: 

Hyson........ Gisseeeace eccccce oe @ 50 
Young Hyson........... eiteacuvase 2@ 7 
English Breakfast..........cesecees 0 @ 
Uncolored Japan............. oeee-- 22 @ 60 
Oolong.......... SSeccccccsecccssccsee @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The market has 
been quiet, and there have been few buy- 
ers and only small transactions. Refiners 
have been in the receipt of considerable 
stock on their own account; and this, in 
connection with the falling off in the de- 
mand for refined, has had its influence in 
restricting business. Supplies continue 
moderate and show little accumulation 
during the past week, and the market is 
fairly steady 4 the close. Refined.—The 
demand has fallen off, and the market has 
been gradually easier, closing quiet and 
in buyers’ favor. Hards continue firm and 
scarce and are sold ahead for several days, 
while the lower grades of Yellow are 
neglected. We quote: ~ 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... T@ 7 
Barn. —Cat Loaf.........ccccsceees 10 @— 
Crushed... ..ccccce ove eevee DK@ — 
POWOGIO0 oi iccciccceciecccsces 9% @1014¢ 
Granulated...........seeeees 9% @ 9% 
Wuitr.—Standard A—Grocers’...... — @ 9% 
Steam Refined A..... CE 9 @9% 
Extra U.....cc006 eesees ereee BY@ 8K 
YELLUWV.—Extra C...... cece eee eens 8 @ BY 
Other gradés, including C... 744@ BY 


MOLASSES.—There is a very quiet 
market throughout and values are in all 
cases nominal. The requirements of re- 
finers have been fully supplied with their 
Jate purchased and direct receipts and 
there is scarcely any demand from that 
quarter, while the Grocery qualities are 
almost entirely neglected. New Orleans. 
—Beyond a steady jobbing demand, the 
market is quiet andduil. Stocks sre mod- 
erate and rather firmly held. We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades........++ «+++. Dominal, 

“* Boiling Grades.......... ences — @35 
New Orleavs, New Crop, fair........ 39 @4) 
New Orleans, - good......45 @46 
New Orleans. “6 dest.......— @d0 


FISH.—The reteipts of new Mackerel 
continue Jight and but few old of choice 
quality remain unsold. But few Dry Cod 
are «ff. ripg, owing to the absence of 
arrivals, the weather being still unfavor- 
able for curing. There are no Box Her- 
ting float unsold. Deulers, however, are 
pretty well supplied. Barrel Herring are 
yet quiet. We quote: 


George’s Cod, # qtl...........37 @4 2 
Grand Bank Cod ........ oe 2TH @3 5 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbi..........37 @4 25 
Pickled Cod, # opl......... - 350 @4 50 
Mackerel : 


No. 1 8hore.... 
No. 2 Shore, néw...........-++ 9 00 e@11 00 
No. 3 Large, new............66 9 00 @10 60 





namie. i ccsincs 800 @9 0 
Salmon, Pickled, Ne. 1.,@ bbl.17 00 @20 60 


Herring, Scaled, @ box........— 17 @=— W 
Herring. No.1, @ box.........— 9 @— 12 
SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues in fair 
request and a steady feeling is manifest. 
There have been no arrivals since our last. 
Bulk remains quiet, with prices favoring 
buyers. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, ®@ bushel....... — 2% @— 26 
Liverpoo! Fine, Ashten’s...... 350 @— — 
L'verpool Fine, othér brands. 105 @ 1 25 
In small bags, 45 fna bbl.....— 5 @ 6% 
'p emall pockete, 100 ina bbl.— 2%@ 28 


GENERAL MARKET. 








ASHES.—The demand continues light 
and prices are unchanged. We quote Pots 
44@4l¢ c. and Pearls 544@6ic., as to 
quality or quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere.—Flour.—The 
flour market bas ruled firmer, under a fair 
demand for export, and No. 2s and low 
extras are 15@25 cents higher. The same 
is true of Minnesotas, which have been ad- 
vanced, because of the reported demage 
which Spring Wheat has sustained of late 
in Minnesota. Southern Flour has been in 
fair demand for consumption and export 
and prices are rather better. Rye Flour is 
in limited demand; but prices are about 


the same, Corn Meal continues in fair de- 
mand at improved prices. We quote: 
Unsound Flour........5 ... sees 2 W@ 4 00 
State SuperB =... weeeeeesee eo 3 40@ 3 85 
State NO. 2......ccccceseeccccseess 2 HOM 3 10 
State Extra....... Odeccccccccooces 4 00@ 4 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 25(@ 5 50 
- bs - White...... 5 2B@ 5 50 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 4 50@ 5 00 
bs New Process.......... 6 00@ 7 50 
Southern Flour.......... Saebieuce 2 40@ 6 7% 
Rye Flour, per 100 Iba... .......008 2 50@ 3 25 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. .........se0e 2 10@ 8 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The demand or cash 
Wheat has been exceedingly limited, ship- 
pers’ orders having been withdrawn or their 
limits reduced in many instances. The 
demand for export has been very light, 
while millers have bought only enough to 
fill orders or keep their mills running. 
The receipts meantime have been very 
light, and the stock in store is small, in 
view of which holders have offered very 
spariogly, evincing a perfect indifference 
as to whether they sold or not. Corn has 
met with moderate inquiry; but, with small 
offerings afloat, the murket bas ruled firmer 
for the most part, closing easier. Rye. 
—The market remains steady, with a mod- 
erate demand. Barley remains quiet and 
nominal. Oats.x—The market has ruled 
heavy, under a limited inquiry for spot and 
futures. Beans have found buyers to only 
a limited extent and prices are to some 


extent nominal. We quote: 

WHBAT: ‘ 
White State........ssceccceeee 1 23 @1 28 
White Western..........00..-. 100 @1 28 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 109 @1 12 
No. 2 Milwaukee, *“ .......1054@ — 
No. 2 Chieago, 6 jeceeee 105 @ 1 0514 
Amber Michigan............. -110 @18 
RYE: 

DUNO s. ccccccccvecscccecsscscse BH | @& 
Western. ......cececeee sevens 58 @ 61 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New..... 48 @ 49 
Western White, New.......... 52 @ 55 
Oats: 

Whi6...cccccccccsscccssccese S349Q 40 
Mixzed.....sscccccccsccccesess 83 @ 34 
BaRLEY: 

State. ....ecees @ccccccccce nominal 
Ws, coca cceccesceasecss nominal 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New.......... -f.0.b. 160 @ 1 624 
Medium, New..........00. «oo 155 @1 628g 
White Kidney, New........... 155 @1 60 


Red Kidney, New.............30 @3 2% 
Pea, Drime.......eccceccesseee 160 @1 65 


HAY.—The receipts of better grades 
show no material increase, while the in- 
quiries are chiefly for that description. 
New crop is now coming forward quite 
freely; but it finds a slow sale, old crop 
having the preference. The quotations 
are for prime new 60@70 cents and infe- 
rior do. 40@55; old ¢rop 45@55 for Ship- 
ping, 60@75 for retail grades, 20@25 for 





Clover, and 85@40 for Salt. Prices. of 


Straw continue nominal, in the absence of 
important demand. We quote Long Rye 
40@45 cents and Short do. and Oats 30@ 
35; cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—There hus been 
quite an active inquiry for Beef Cattle dur- 
ing the week and prices at one time ad- 
vanced a cent a pound. Subsequently, 
however, with increased receipts, the full 
advance was not sustained, the closing 
rates being }@+of a cent above those cur- 
rent thisday week, The range was8@I11 
cents for Cattle, to dress 55@57 lbs. to the 
gross cwt. The shipments for the week 
ending Saturday were 1,200 Live Cattle 
and 3,440 qrs, Beef. For Milch Cows there 
is more demand and higher prices have 
been obtained; or say $40@860. Veal 
Calves were slow at 5@63 cents; but Milk- 
fed sold fiirly at 8@31¢c. There was a 
dull market for both Sheep and Lambs and 
lower prices current. The range for 
the fornier was 84@54c. ‘and for the 
latter 5@634c. Tuere were no Live 
Hogs offering. The receipts for the week 
were 11,6%i1 Beef Cattle, 60 Cows, 3,359 
Calves, 28,208 Sheep, and 22,810 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—Fhe market for 
Pork remains quiet, but prices are about 
thesame. Mess is salable in small lots at 
$10.25; but choice bas sold at higher fig- 
ures. Bacon remains very quiet, yet holders 
still demand extreme figures. Cut Meats. 
—The demand is still very moderate; but 
the market rules firm and prime Meats of 
all kinds bring: full prices. Lard.—The 
demand has been very moderate both for 
cash and future options; yet prices have 
undergone nochange of importance. Beef. 
—The market is still dull and nominal and 
only small sales are making at prices with- 
in the annexed range. Beef Hams are 


quiet, but without decided change. We 
quote: 

PoRK: 

Mess, Western.... . ........10 00 @10 50 
Extra Prime, Western......... 900 @9 75 
PP MOND. oc ccccccccccscsccs 10 00 @12 00 
Cut MBATS: 

Pickled Shoulders.... ..........0 5@ 6 
Dep Meet  cceccssisccssess 5 @ 5K 
Pickled Bellies.............. coseee SK@ 7 
Pickled Hams.......cccccocssesees OG@IL 
Bmoked “  ..ccccccccccccsees oo 9 GIB 
BaCon,......seeeeeeceees wazaadads 6 @ 6% 
LaRrD: 

West.,8team, tcs.,pr., @ 100 hs. 7 224,@— — 
City, prim@...ccsccccsccceevsee 15 @7 1746 
Refined....... aanaaete jasavcxs 760 @8 00 
BrEr : 

Plain Mess, bbl..... ee -- 900 @10 50 
Extra Mess...........ss00++--11 00 @12 00 
Prime Mess, tierce............ 17 00 @18 50 
Packet, BBA.j2..0ccce-ccccccee 1100 @l11 50 
CityExtra & India Mess, tierce.18 00 @20 00 


WOOL.—The market continues to gather 
strength, and current rates are exceedingly 
firm, but buyers are unwilling to meet 
dealers when any advance is asked. The 
prices now obtainable, taking Ohio as the 
basis, are 37@873 cents for X, 88 for No. 1 
and XX, 42 for XXX, Picklock, and De- 
laine, and 45 for Medium Combing. The 
demand during the past few days shows a 
decided improvement, buyers being more 
numerous and showing more disposition to 
purchase. New stock is arriving Jiberally 
and a full assortment is now offered. The 
quantity now on offer in the country is fast 
becoming smaller and full recent rates are 


asked and obtained. We quote: 
American XXX..........000255-—40 @—42 
_ aiscgsducdensceccas —2) @—88 
¢ Xirccccccevceccceo— MN @~—387 
American, Combirng..... 35 @—42 
No. 1 Pulled............. secceee lk @—W 
Superfine Pulled...... sedeeued —32 @—?6 
Texas, fine............45 biavGada —24 @—27 
Texas, COAFSE..........s0eeeeeee —16 @—W4 
Cal. 8p’g Clip. Unwashed, sup.. 26 @—30 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair ...... 22 @—24 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market rules steady, 


with a moderate inquiry. We quote: 

Btate, firkins.............. eecqadade 16 @17 
State, tubs, selections.............. 17 @I8 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 9 @16 
State, tubs, Creamery............+- 19 @20 
Western, Creamery...... Utideetpee 19 @20 
Western. tubs, choiee.............- 12 @l4 
Western, firkins, chofce............ ll @12 


Western, firkine, good to prime..... 9 @r10 


OHEESE.-—-The marketis quiet-and-only : 


fancy lots are, selling at outside prices. 
We quote: 


State Factory, fancy,..........se005 - 8K @ 8K 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 7%@ 8 

State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @ 5% 
SE I Sa accdnnccancacasecesce 7 @7% 


Western Factory, cholee........ 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 


EGGS.—The demand is less active; but 
prices are unchanged. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 15 @16 
State and Pennsyivania............ 14 @I15 
Western and Canatlian, choice...... 9 @12%¢ 


FRUITS.—Domestic Dried.—For Ap- 
ples there is a better demand for the finer 
qualities and prices are firm. In the lower 
grades there is nochange. A small lot of 
new Georgia Peeled Peaches has been re- 
ceived and sold at 7 cents, quality medi- 
um. Cherries are in full supply and 


prices are weak. We quote: 

Apples, State, new...... cece cocesee 4 @S 
Apples, Western.......... adasdcaaas 3 @4 
Apples, Southern...... bedatisévdsce 4 @6 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 4@9 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ...... o-. 3Y{@ 4 
Blache berties. ....cccccccccccdeccsoes 6K@ 7 
PIM Sede ctcciceccccs Uddcccsdadsdae 11 @138 


POTATOES are quiet. Old are nominal. 
We quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl. ....nominal 
“ Gate, ROG isccsctccecicss nominal 
“ New Long Island......... 2 O0@2 22 


SEEDS.—There is no inquiry for Grass 
and quotations are nominal. Flax is still 
held at $1.45@$1.50; but buyers’ views are 
somewhat under. Linseed is quiet and 
unchanged at $1.85@$1.90, cush and time, 
Canary has been in demand. We quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perib. 74@ 7 
Timothy,good to prime,per bush.1 30 @1 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western. rough........ 145 @l 50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 












Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
‘* Cora, per acre. 20 00 
. “ Potato, “ 10 00 
“ oo Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “ R 7e, i 10 00 
3 - heat, ‘“ 15 00 
. = “Ta top-dress, 
r aere.. 10 00 
Lister Bros. Btanderd Superphos- 

PEE GE LAME. cc ccccccccccce 87 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Fiour......... 36 39 
Lister Bros. Bone Méal......... — 36 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 831 00@ 33 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 88 00 

- «Acta Phosphate 30 82 00 
< “Pure Bone Meal 33 85 00 
« * Raw Bone Super 
phosphate... 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano.. 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots Jess 
than car load)....... ....66- 50 00 
Mattield Fertilizers § (car-load 
BON atasierataceabecsea cee 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Juinniptac Fer. Co.’s Ph — 35 00@ 40 00 
juinnipiac Pure D.G. Fish 3° 0O@ +2 0 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Is). ean. 380 @ 12 
rainnipiac Fieh and Potash.... 30 00(@ 3500 
} mame one Crade Fish (in bbis).. 17 00@ 20 00 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High queseSuperphernbets.... 59 00 
n e oa phate i 

a Acidulated ted Phosphates 32 00 

Ground Raw Bone...... 42 00 
(1 = eee 4 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure). er 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 18 00 
Plaster, per toi, .....ccccceriecice 8 9 60 
Nitrate of Potash (95 aby per Ib, oe 9¢c. 
Sulphate of Potasls( p. “ 4¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. z as ac: 2he. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib,.......... 44c.@ 4%. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib.... 444¢.@ 5i¢e. 
Driea bane DOW Wieeactactcccete cg 8 & 
DeieP FIG, «nn. ccccccccte yc @8 ¢, 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crashed Bone. 36 00@ 49 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Boue.......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B, Root’s Poospnate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 
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Iusurance, 


The Insurance Bditor wilt qwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their polictes. according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by matl, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of ( Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) a8 to age of tnewrer at tesue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium. and (5) kind af policy. Inclos 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


CONNECTICUT LIFE REPORT. 


ComMISSIONER JoHN W. STEDMAN, of the 
Connecticut Insurance Depariment, has 
issued the thirteenth annual report of that 
department. In its statistics and detailed 
statements of the various companies it is 
very much like the reports of the other de- 
partments which have already been issued. 
It isthe first report to give the liabilities of 
the various companies on the basis of a 
four-per cent. valuation of the risks. 

On the subject of taxation of the Con- 
necticut companies by the state he makes 
the following remarks: 

‘*The importunce of this great interest to 
the state cannot be overlooked. Tne 
heavy public bur jens placed upon the com- 
panies should commend them to the most 
generous treatment in every other respect. 
The state draws from them io taxation an 
amount who'ly disproportionate to the cost 
of the protection afforded them. Sioce the 
year 1872 they have paid direc ly iuto the 
treasurv of tbe state in this form the sum 
of $2,056,063,31.” 

The principal part of the ‘‘text” of the 
report is devoted to the affairs of the 
Charter Oak Life, and those who want to 
get at the movement of that company since 
its troubles commenced would do well to 
secure acopy of the report. He gives the 
statement of its present assets and liabili- 
ties in the fullest detail, and then closes his 
report with the following: 

**The company as now organized is man- 
aged with the highest degree of intelligence 
aad efficiency. If its policyholders wil) 
faithfully stand by it, in a few years the 
amount they have scaled on their policies 
will be 7 restored, aud they will have 
sound and full insurance under their orig 
inal policy contrac 8.” 
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UNMITIGATED FRAUDS. 





In no respect does the public, especially 
the distant assured, who is unable to prop- 
erly discriminate between the sound and 
the rotten, suffer as much as through the 
operations of the bogus mutual companies, 
which are endeavoring by dozens to do busi- 
ness in this state to-day. Without secur- 
ities of any sort; without even the genuine 
premium notes which some of our sound 
mutuals possess, which are liable to assess- 
ment and pay such promptly; these frauds, 
managed by sharpers, evade the laws and 
de business until judgment-day, and then 
quietly quit with a sheriff's sale of office 
furniture. Commissioner Forster, in his 
late report, thus speaks of them: 


‘A very serious evil, and one sanctioned 
by judicial decision, is that of permitting 
purely mutual companies, without capital 
stock or reserve, to write cash or stock risks. 
It seems like a perversion of the whole 
current of insurance legislation to sanction 
this practice. In the past it has proven 
disastrous and oppressive, except in the 
experience of a few companies specially 
empowered to write cash risks and maia- 
taining at all times an adequate reserve for 
their support. The line of demarkation 
between stock and mutuxl companies 
should be so distinctly drawn that neither 
could infringe upon the province of the 
other. ltisasolema mockery for the lew 
to protect policy bolders from imposition in 
the case of stock companies, by requirin 
them to have a securely invested Capitu 
and a sufficient reserve, while mutual con- 
panies are free 10 assume the sawe kind of 
risks, without cupital, reserve, or any of 
the securities so rigidly exacted of stock 
co.npanies for the pro:ection of their pol- 
icyholders.’’--Insurance Reporter. 








IDEAL RISES. 


IpgaL risks are often talked about, but 
seldom seen. We hear of stone quarries, 
Atlantic cables, Hoosac tunnels, Central 
Park fountains, and Sandy Hook earth- 
works quoted as good fire risks, and recent- 
ly an officer of a company expressed a will- 
ingness to write on the new elevated railway 
at a very low rate. But it may not be such 
a fire-proof affair as it seems at firat glance. 
Let a rousing hot tire burn on one of the 
blocks on Pearl Sireet or below Chambers 
Street, and the warping, twisting, and dis- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ocation of iron rods, girders, uprights, and 
burning of cross-ties would speedily prove 
the power of fire upon iron. The elevated 
railways, in fact, carry a portion of the risk 
of every building adjoining their route. 
We should hardly regard the elevated rail- 
ways equal to the others mentioned as ideal 
risks. But the Brooklyn Bridge towers 
might come within the categ>ry of desir- 
ablerisks; and yet, according to the practice 
of some companies, if the bridge towers 
and a Brooklyn frams dwelling were of- 
fered, the dwelling would be preferred at 
the lower rate. There is such a greedy de- 
mand for dwellings, at ridiculously low 
ra’es, that the assured may soon expect 
gratuitous insurance, with achromo thrown 
in for an extra inducement. Rates on ideal 
risks—such as stone quarries, graveyards, 
etc —could hardly go below the three-years 
prices on dwellings recently quoted by 
prominent companies.—Jnsurance Monitor. 
RN 


INSURANCE COSTS MONEY. 





NEARLY every insurance paper we take 
up contains some warning to the fire insur- 
ance companies oa account of the low rates 
at which they are insuring property agiinst 
loss by fire. At every meeting held by fire 
underwriters themselves similar protests 
are uttered, ani the reports of insurance 
commissioners repeat the story and poiat 
the moral One commissioner says plaioly 
there must be higuver rates, er less expense, 
or less losses, or bankruptcy. 

The point we wish to emphasize is this: 
that both life and fire insurance cost 
money, and that no plans or combination 
of companies can pay losses except as they 
receive money in premiums; and that 
whenever premium rates are lowered, sim- 
ply because of competition, simply to get 
business, the insurer gets his insurance 
cheaper, at the risk of floding his policy 
worthless ia case of loss. 

There are no indications of a reduction of 
rates among the old and solid life compa- 
nies, because they are determined to furnish 
insurance that really insures; and, if any 
of our readers hear of any company pre- 
tending to furnish life insurance at half the 
usual cost, they may know whut it means. 
Avy organization can issue policies; but 
only those that charge enough for them and 
tuke good care of the money can pay them 
when they mature.—W. Y. News Letter. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





Tue life insurance companies can well 
thank the sanitary commission of the New 
York Board of Heulth tor the following 
report upon sunstroke, which has been ap- 
proved and published by the Board: 


‘*Sunstroke is caused by excessive heat, 
and especially if the weather is ‘muggy.’ 
It is more apt to occur on the second, third 
er fourth day of a heated term than on the 
first. Loss of sleep, worry, excitement, 
close sleeping rooms, debility, abuse of 
stimulants predispose toit. It is more apt 
to attsck those working in the sun, and es- 
pecially between the hours of 11 o'clock in 
the morning and 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
On hot days wear thin clothing. Have as 
col a room as possibie. Avoid lossof s eep 
and all unnecessary fatigue. If working 
indoors and where there 1s artificial heat— 
laundries, etc.—see that the room is well 
ventilated. 

‘if working in the sun, wear a light hat 
(not black, as it absorbs heat), straw, etc., 
and put inside of it on the head a wet cloth 
or a large green leaf. Frequently lift the 
hat from the head and see tnat the cloth is 
wet. Do not check perspiration; but drink 
what water you peed to keep it up, as per- 
spiration prevents the body from b<ing over- 
heated. Have whenever possible an addi- 
tional shade—as a thin umbrella when 
walking, a canvas or a broad cover when 
workiog in the sun. When much fatigued, 
do not go to work; but be excused from 
work, especially after 11 o’clock in the 
morving on a very hot day, if the work is 
in the sun. If a feeliog of fatigue, dizzi- 
ness, heatache, or exhaustion occurs, cease 
work immediately, lie down 1n a shady and 
cool place, apply cold cloths to and pour 
cold water over the head aud neck. If any 
one is overcome by the beat, send immedi- 
ately for une nearest good physician. While 
waiting for the physician, give the person 
cool drinks of water or cold black tea or 
cold coffee, if able to swallow. If ihe skin 
is hot and dry, sponge with or pour cold 
water over the body aad limbs, and apply 
to the head pounded ice wrapped in a towel 
or other cloth. If there is no ice at hand, 
keep a cold cloth on the head and pour 
cold water On it, as well as on the body. 

‘* if the person is pale, very faint, and 





pulse feeble, let him inhale ammonia for a 


few seconds, or give him a teaspoonful of 
aromatic sprits of ammonia in two table- 
spoonfuls of water with a little sugar.” 


—Commissioner Forster, of Pennsylva- 
nia, makes the following sensible remarks 
in regard to the termination of life policies 
which do not become claims: 


“The impression prevails,” he says, 
‘‘thatit isto the advantage of companies 
to have their policies lapse for non-pny- 
ment of premiums; that, as arule, they 
contrive to bring about this method of ter- 
mination, and then refuse an equitable set- 
tlement with policyholders. This impres- 
sion is to a great extent founded upon 
misconception. Tue policyholder who pays 
one or two premiums and then discon- 
tinues payment does a positive injury to 
the company. The cost of carrying his 
insurance and procuring a substitute is in 
many Cases greater to the company than 
the amount of premiums paid, and he is 
entitled to no return. 

‘*A large pr portion of the forfeited pol- 
icies are of this character. Tuen it must 
be remembered that policies on good lives, 
whica it is desirable for the company to 
keep, are much more likely to lapse for 
non payment of premiums than policies on 
bad lives, which it is desirabie for the 
c ompanics to lose, The latter class make 
every exertion to keep their policies alive, 
while the former are indiffereut. The body 
of the company’s policies are deteriorated 
by the lapsing process, The company is 
damaged py the desertion of its best lives; 
and yet this ciass of policyholders are 
very upt to feel aggrieved if a large pro- 
portion Of premiums are not retarned to 
them when they reure.” 


—‘*WhenS ate Insurance Superin'endent 

Smyth compieted the examioation of the 
affairs of the Glube Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, he insisted, as a condition of 
allowiog certain securities to be counted at 
a vaiue placed oy the company’s experts, 
tbat there sbould be a thorough reorgau- 
izauion of the company and a reducuoa in 
tne force of employes. The trustees of 
the company have completed their ar- 
rangemenis, and report that they have 
accept: d the resiguatiou of the old secre- 
tary, James M. Freeman, and that C 38. 
Livsley bas been »ppoiuted to succeed bim. 
George Lorillard nas been cho-en vice- 
president, and, it is state1, will practical 
ly ve the president, Pliny Freeman being 
permitted to retain the utle of president, at 
a greatly reduced salary. J. G. Hoibrooke 
has been appointed supermtendent o1 
agencies, and William Siurges, formerly 
munaying director, wiil hereaiter act as a 
trustee Only, the office of manaving director 
having been abolished.”— 7ribune. 
Of course, the old officers of the Globe 
were asked to resign for one of two rea- 
sons—incompetency or dishonesty. In 
either case it seems simply farcical fcr them 
to select their own successors. But the 
course taken with the company is, doubtless, 
entirely satisfactory to that model state 
superintendent, Joo. F. Smyth. 


—When a life insurance company dis- 
putes a claim for the payment of a policy, 
no matter how just may be the grounds for 
its action, it is very generally subjected to 
charges which, plainly construed, mean 
dishonesty. That the insurance companies 
do have sufficient occasion to be very cau 
tious in settling with the heirs of policy- 
holders is exemplified in the cuse of Wil- 
liam Wackerle, whose life was insured in 
the /E:na Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford for $3,000, and in the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
for $4,000. Wackerle’s wife has traversed 
the country for four years, making s) mpa- 
thy because the companies would not rec 
ognize the alleged fact of his death by a 
railroad accicent in Louisiana; and now 
the alleged decexsed has been discovered 
alive and well in California. 


—‘' We have authority for stating that re- 
cent calculations prove the fact that, al- 
though inthe bands of areceiver for a 
year past, the Atlantic Mutual Life has 
even pow asurplus over all liabilities of 
about $75 000. Its financial conaition bas 
been steadily improving during the term 
of the receivership, until at length there 1s 
no sortof excuse for there being a receiv- 
er. Application is x»bout to be made for 
the rebavilitation of the Company and its 
restoration to the real parties in interest. 
Who ever beurd before of a life company 
being made solvent by a receive:’s wand?” 
—Review, 


We wonder if the editor of the Review has 
heard of Mr. Smyto’s attempt to reinsure 
the Atlantic Mutual ina certain New York 
compavy, and how much he was to re- 
ceive providiog he was successful. When 
all of the movements io regard to the com- 
pany are tuken into consideration, it isnot 
quite so anomalous, after all. 





—One after another the props have been 
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knocked from under Mr. Benjamin Noyes, 
and now there is but one slight chance left 
him to keep from the New Jersey S:ate- 
prison. His case can still be brought be- 
fore the Court of Pardons; but his most 
sanguine friends have no hope from that 
source. There are already talks about his 
bealth giving way and that his mind is 
breaking down; so it would not be a won- 
der if the insanity plea came in at the very 
last. Poor Mr. Noyes is sorry he ever had 
anything todo with the New Jersey Mu- 
tual; and so is every one else who ever did 
have anything to do with it—unless possi- 
bly it be the receiver. 

—There came near being a fire in West 
Falmouth, Mass., the other day from a 
singular cause. A woman had cleaned her 
milk-pans and turned them up ona pile of 
soft wood and brush near the barn. About 
noon a neighbor going by discovered the 
wood on fire, and in removing the pans 
they were 80 hot as to burn his bands. The 


eun’s rays beating on the pans had been re- 
flec'ed in a tocus, the heat setting the wot 
on fire some distznce from the pans. But 
for the discovery, the burn must have been 
destroyed. 

—The fire at Enterprise, Miss., on July 
8th wascaused by a man trying to destroy 
bed-bugs in a buck-house with kerosine oil. 
Twenty-four houses were burned, fourteen 
of them occupied. Loss estimated at $40,- 
000, with only about $20,000 insurance, 
which was mainly on mercnandise. Most 
of the goods were removed, but badly 
damaged by removal and rain. Only seven 
storehouses remain. They are locat'd at 


the south end of the business part of the 
town. 





INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N.S. 
Incorporated 1815. Purely Mutual, 

ALL APPROVED FORMS OF_ POLICIES Is- 
SUED. KKPORTS AND STAI EVENTS FUR- 
NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGEHNCLES. 

LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
JA<«. B. PEARSON, Vice-Prens. 
EDWARD A, STRONG, Sec’'y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 








Assets 
Fire Liebilities, including 50 per cent. of 
Fire the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 33 


er i ic kin siiunuscusiicess Keawedesee 85 122,024 87 
Resident Manager. J.G. PULSFORD. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor, 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The principal features of this C’ mpany are ABSO- 
LUT s&CURITY, KCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THK INSURED. 





All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued, 
JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, $8 cous. 
GKO, Tl. BURFORD, Actuary 
Established A. D. 1850. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 ¢ Pais; 
HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 "°Poneynotaerss °° 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wae fies, 


by New York Standard ot Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF 1HI3 
CuMPany. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipent. 

Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBINS, 
Vice-President. Act 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 


J.L. HADBEY. H. B. STOKE: 
Secretary. asea't Sec’s. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, 3 zs ba 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, : " 
Net Surplus, - : . ’ 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - ° 


$3,000,000 00 
1,795,699 50 
206,131 28 
1,179,042 38 


$6,180,873 16 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection of 
ental of — INSURANCE: 


state ann Municipal Bonds “ 









- amen 203 £333 ae 25 
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$ 
194 
Loans on Svocks, pa. 34 on demand (market value 243. 
nterest due on ist July. 1878 623,20 
Balance in hands of Agents ... af 3" R 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office....0000007 01ND INI 7, 33 
i eae cake ta age auaawere aaa daaled -.86,180,873 16 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





1826. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
‘OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

MNO s 8.ieccnarcoencace - 779,325 44 
Surplus...... Baacecinness eee 545, 155 72 


Wm. G. Cnqwau Bec. ~JouN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOH Bec. 


THOMSON, Ass’t 





THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4233,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16 


Jas. 8. Parsors, 
President. 


A. 8. Winchester 





Secretary. 





e largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
smallest outiay. Pay as you go. Get what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW _YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. 
E. 0 GOODWIN............ .+++ Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable hay 
where the insurance 1s continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowest current outla consiste t with 
safety. «6 accumulations in the hands of the 
Company — the source of anxiety and danger - are 
rende unnecessary by this plan. and the insured 
has = risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium. 

The Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission rs of different states, 
by the most eminent actuaries and insurance experts 
as being safe, destrabie, and inexpensive. 
wane for Circulars, giving raves and full explana- 

ons. 


t#- GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .22 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORE, 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85, 000,000. '-" 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary, 
W. HL GC. Bantiztr Actuary 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3st of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


a aaa $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Of JAMUATY, 1877... ... cee cece eee econo eee 2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Pr «+ $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor “gee Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off sro tat January, 








1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $047,923 86 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United Stages and State of New Yor 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks. Yeu 0,565,958 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and c' — due the Com- 


pany. estimated at... 6. eee eee eens 617,436 O1 
Premium Notes and ‘bins Receivable.. 1,764,393 63 
Canal mm Beall, ....ccc.cccccccccce coccecccccce 5,364 

Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februury next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certifi to be prod d 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest gnd redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company.for the year end- 
ing 3lat December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, PRancy GeIDDy. 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. iH. a mooes, ADOLPH pit dah 
LEWIS CURTIS. Rares B. MINTURN, 


LW. RGE W. LANK, 
DA LANE, fRoneer lL sTuAK 
Go N W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL S. MILL FRED CHAUNCEY, 
URGIS CHAS D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. YRACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM KE. DODGE, EDM W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL HELPS IN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. UNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE 








JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V. 

WILLIAM H. WEBB. BB. CODDIN GTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACH K THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIB, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conta its oe eng under the New York 
e 











100 & 103 Broadway sme ¥. 
oaudway. 
» AR 2 5 -and TY} 
Cash = a and in banks... 
Loans U. 8S and seb 
Btocks (value $502,456 
payable on demand......... -« 402,460 00 


leans on Bone and Mortga: e 
n Real Ketate, worth 
0. TED heccce ocr ceee. cog -sercece 
United States and other Stocks and_ Bor 
oueee by the Company as follows (Market 


3 Cor. Court pad 
roadway, B’k’n 


$188,411 64 


585,871 64 


633,000 00 


mtace Bonds wiveaeas in 20,070 00 


Rea! Estate owned by the Company-—viz., 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, BE. D., and $37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure ..............00+0-+ 699,800 00 

Premiums due—unpaid, and balances be 
the hands of A gente 

Interest unpaid (due this day).. 

Rents due and accrued 





meen ‘ota “ror epbncaatasasencrangessrs $3,173,933 31 
— iatanding 1 g risks... - 983,0 21 


“ un- 
a ed anineoa, 


tor ecomnnensias...... 50,000 wo 
be or con ngenc losvece x 
uses baer 00s Saudsecanaais 1,000,000 00 
ai NET a - 


Orrin rraivided PY Goreles = 
GEO. T . HOPE, Pres. H. 
EL panes st eoneny fs Gen-ke t 


January 


‘ame 
Sat 928 ae 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JSANUARY ist, 1878. 








Amount of net Cash Assets, January ist, 1877. . 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$32,730,898 20 


Premiums received and deferred...... ce ccec cece cee eG, 202,304 FO 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 432,605 40 $5,799,680 30 

Interest received and accrued..........scecseeeeeees 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan, lst, 1877........... wadaudenoenes 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7.667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ARESENE. 


Losses by death, including additions.....cccecsee. cecesees - $1,648,128 39 


Endowments matured and discounted............. coccccccecpocce 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances..... deuaccadaedeteaceaa asébecsne 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies....... eee 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 08 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks..........0.s.08 Ss -ccaeccess SRGEE 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

TOR) CSCALE.... ccccccccccccccccccoce eecccceccccce -- 250,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 3% 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stOécks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 83)............48 Geb wccs~sanueats 12,875,584 6 
Real estate.......... ae cee or ae renee TT 3,350,268 07 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on ‘veal estate (buildings thereon 


insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigued to the 

company as additional collateral security)..............006 15,379,202 2: 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,445,195) .........eceeeceeeceees 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual = on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878.. edtwdddeutedetdccdennadnats 396,289 2 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 











Cluded in liabilities).....ccesscceceeccececeecsecee geacaaaes , 167,183 37 
Agents’ balances......cccccrcccccccccccccscccccccccccce sadaaeeaes 56.945 97 
Accrued interest on tvestnente to WOM MUNG Noes hakacebadiceccss 815,885 35 

— $34,452,005 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securitics over cost...............000.5 504,345 64 
CREE BE PO AGG BOI ovina cccicccccinnadavecscnscstccssacee $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan, Ist, 1878..............2.6 348,069 48 
Reported lonses, awaiting proof, €tC..........ce cece cece cee eeee cece 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; von-partici- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 

OU a Fadds dadedtcddacdducasases dqasndedvadnciveecanaqeceqne 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... secececccceccees 17,430 91 82,203,106 44 
WRGMIDIG GUAT GUS HEE COMET 5 aaa 5 oasis ciisidiccccicctcccecdcnccccsnatecccasccees $2,664,144 4y 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Stundard, ut 4¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,689. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876...........eseceeseecceeses 44,061 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1877..........sseecececeee ce cee + 40,421 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878.......... + tadnecaans ooo 040,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876,...........2.++- djddadiddakin ctmmuddedimemaams $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877..... ececcscccccccesccsceccceccoccs gaddccgea eee 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878,....... coecredescoccccccece eeeccscccvcsccccecs 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1st, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jacuary lst, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January lst, 1878, $2,664,144, 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM Hd. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, ° 
DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OS8OOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMURE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
: WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuaty. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 














CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence-109 E. 26th Street, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence 15 E. 3ist Street, | Medical Examiners, 
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‘2 THOUSANDS -= 
ARE CALLING FOR 
WORCESTHR’S 
GREAT OUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


THis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT as a premium to Sub- 





scribers. Thousands, in every section of 

the couatry, have accepted our liberal 

terms, and are now the happy owners of, 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
mnagazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in atrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, stractly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No. more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It isa book.for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator.a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasute-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day-—and wil] not 
stop paymen$, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the seach of everybody, 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, ine 
stead of hundreds, of these letters. 


wRARD, Rarrys, ry Japp Bah, 18P8. 

THE INDEPENDENT Premium (Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary) has just been re- 
ceivid in perfect order. It is perfect in every 
partigonier, Lam. one. of these who feel that 
THE 1§DBPENDEWT of itself brings within it- 
self a weekly premium of indispensable value 
over and beyond the subscription price, and 
needed not onthe score of intrinsicwalue to 
add one cepts worth inthe line of, addifional 
Premiom. Bat, thie. ‘* Worcester? amazes me. 
Fwas notin my conscience prepared for any- 
thing better than a common edition of the 
work, specially gotten up for. your. premium. 
Even this exhausted, in my calculation, the 
possibility of money-making. But, whetber 
Tux INDEPENDENT or the publi-hing house of 
J. B. Lippincott & Co, ‘‘ sink or swim,” “Fur- 
vive or perisb,’”? on account of this venture, 
they have crossed the “ Rubicon.” The Dic- 
tionary is bere. It is fully up to your repre- 
sentation and much superior to my expecta- 
tion, It isa mystery to me how you can give 
such a premium. Thanking you for this in- 
valuable book, and desiring for Tur [NvE- 
PENDENT the largest success, I am, etc., 

THOMAS D. BUTLER. 


Cuinton, N. Y., June 17th, 1878. 
You request those who receive Worcester’s 
Dictionary as a premium at your hands to ac- 
knowledge its reception. Mine came in due 
season and is yery acceptable. The publishers 
have certainly done well their part, and the 
work seems to be as honestly gotten up in its 
outward form as in its inner substance. Iam 
glad that I took you at your word und ob- 
tained this valuable accession to my library on 

such very easy terms, 

Rev. BENJ. W. DWIGHT, 

KILLINGLY, CoNN,, June 20th, 1878. 
Your valuable premium, Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary, is just received. Please accept thanks 
for the gift, as it gives perfect satisfaction, 
And I have the value of the money in your ex- 
cellent paper, whose pages and gifts have en- 
ricbed our home-circle for the past 16 years ; 80 
much go we have now come to regard it as one 
of our indispensable household treasures, 

With many thanks for your generosity, from 

8. P. HAMMOND. 


Ames, Story Co., Ia , June 11th, 1878, 
The Dictionary was received several days 
ago (thanks for your promptness), and we find 
it all that can be desired in a dictionary. 


subscription price of THE INDEPENDENT; and, 

with the other reading-matter and the Diction- 

ary, your paper is invaluable. With thanks. 
Mrs, A. H. SKINNER. 


SciPIOVILLE, N. Y., June 15th, 1878. 

I received to-day, per express, a premium 
copy of Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
I esteem it a very valuable gift, indeed. To 
think that for nine (9) dollars only we can have 
80 valuable a paper as ‘'HE INDEPENDENT, to- 
gether with Worcester’s invaluable Dictionary, 
is altogether astonishing. 

8. GIFFORD., 
PLAINVILLE, Conn, July 5th, 1878. 

Tbe papers begin to arrive, and to-night the 
Worcester is at hand. I expect great profit 
and pleasure from both. How you can do it is 
the mystery. It is like giving premium with 
gold dollars. May your good work continue, 
and your lists equal your deserts. 

Rzv. E. 8. TOWNE. 


OLEY, Berks Co., Pa., Juve 1th, 1878. 
Received the Dictionary all right by ex- 
press and am highly pleased with it. This 
makes the fourth for our neighborhood. If 
your paper and offer were more generally 
known. throughout this county, hundreds 

would avail themselves of this opportunity. 

J. L, ENDY. 

KoxKomo, IND., June 22d, 1878, 
The Dictionary received and is a muct nicer 
premium than I bad expected to receive, and I 
would vot exchange it for Dictionaries that 

are selling here for ten dollars. 
ITHAMER RUSSELL. 


MorRISVILLE, N. Y., June 24th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has been received in perfect 
order, It ‘fills tae bill.” The marvel is how 
so valuable a book and. so excellent a paper 
can be furnished for.the money. Accept 
thanks. L. D. DANA. 


LanpIspysG, Pa,, June 15th, 1878. 
Dictionary. came,to hand.this evening, on my 
own stage Jine, all right., Well pleased with it, 
for it gives entirg satisfaciion. All who see it 
speak well of it. Please accept thanks. 


Z, RAGE 


miuw Dictionary, Accept my thanks, for it is 
truly a generous gift, your valaable paper 
being well worth subseription: price. 
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TYRONE, PENN., July 11th, 1878, 
5 1 soxeisapbllites: ipt this day of yqur Pre-, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 10th, 

The Unabridged by Worcester és to hag 

good condition. Please accept thanks for thi¢ 
great compendium of knowledge, on ee 
gift, as Tree INDEPENDENT sconsidered worth, 
all and more than it-costs. Im making abeve 
statement, it is with twenty years’ experience 
as a reader of ‘THE INDEPENDENT; first at my 
parents’ fireside, where I was taught to believe 
that whatever Tue INDEPENDENT contained 
was nearly if not quite Gospel truth. Close in- 
vestigation, experience, and maturer years 
have convinced me that your paper stands at 
the head of American journals, although un- 
der the necessity of excepting to some of the 
contents at times. A. B. INGERSOLL. 


SuMNER, ILL , June 27th, 1878. 
The handsome Dictionary is received 
promptly, You know that I hold your paper 
to be worth a dollar a week to me in the coun- 
try ; but 1 shall not pay you the backhanded 
compliment to insinuate that you do not 
understand yourselves and cannot afford this 
excellent premium. On the contrary, I feel 
confident of your large capabilities; and I 
wonder if you could not afford to add the 
** American Cyclopiedia,’”’ or some such trifle, 

to me? JAMES M. MULLIKIN. 


FAIRFIELD, Iowa, July 8th, 1878. 

{ hereby acknowledye the receipt of Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionary, sound and bright 
asa new dollar. Your unexampled liberality 
deserves and, [ trust, will receive the reward 
it so justly merits. It is no cheaply gotten-up 
affair; but.a book the value of which cannot 
be measured io dollars and cents and will last 
a life-time. Itisa household treasure, and so 
is THe INDEPENDENT. Many thanke for so 
noble a gift. C. N. BROWN. 


Lockport, N. Y., June 24th, 1878, 

Dictionary arrived this morning. Have ex- 
amined it carefully and find it superior in 
paper, type, and binding. Asplendid present, 
for which accept my thanks, Moneyis poor 
compared to the knowledge, temporal and 
spiritual, we glean from your valuable paper. 
Have been a subscriber twenty years or more. 

Mrs. HARRIET NUMAN. 


Catranavuaus, N. Y., June 24th, 1878, 
Dictionary was received this afternoon. Am 
pleased with it. Shall be pleased to recommend 
your offer to friends and others and will do so. 
Tue INDEPENDENT came as ordered. 
E. J. SWIFT. 


T1ioGa CENTER, T10GA Co., N. Y., t 
June 27th, 1878, 


The Dictionary (premium) received in ae 


time and in excellent condition. On examina- 


tion of the same, find it entirely satisfactory, 
L, 8, LUM. 


WILKESBARKE, Pa , June 22d, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand some weeks 
since, “promptly,” and it is all that was 
promised or could be desired. Please accept 
my sincere thanks. WM. B. DOW, 


DANVILLE, Ky., June 25th, 1878, 
Your grand Premium Dictionary came to 
hand, in good order, on yesterday. [ am de 
lighted with it. 
JNO. L. McKEE, per Amanuensis, 


OWENSBORO, Ky., Juve 8th, 1878. 
We received the Dictionary, intact, some 
days ago. It gives satisfaction in every par- 
ticular. Miss F. C. MOORMAN, 


MURFREESBORO, TENN., June 5tb, 1878. 
The Premium Dictionary came to hand 
promptly, and is entirely as good as represent- 
ed, M. RANSOM, 


Macoms, Ixu., June 8th, 1878. 
Dictionary received. Am highly pleased 
with it. Think 1 can secure you several sub- 
scribers. JNO. M. KEEFER, 


YpstLanti, Micg., July 2d, 1878. 
The Dictionary bas arrived safely. It is a 
valuable premium, for which I am very erate- 
ful. H. N. McCUTCHEON, 


NaRRowebourg, N. Y., July Ist, 1878. 
Received the Dictionary June 29th. Am 
very much pieased with it. 
EDWARD GULNAE, 


LocHarpor, La., June 24th, 1878, 
The Dictionary is received and {s.entirely 
satisfactory. Thanks, 
B. B. SCHUSTER. 
PHILADELPHI4, Pa., June 24th, 1878. 
Many thanks for your beautiful. Dictionary. 
It is highly prized.. Arrived.on.the 22d. 
M,. W, SCOTT. 


PaRriBavt, Minny, June 24tb, 1878. 
Dictionary receigedaibright. 
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ALLENTOWN, Pa., July 15th, 1878. 
I nooalol the ‘ Worcester’s Dictionary” 
“some time ago, by express from Philadelphia. 
Aas ry fm every respect and even ex- 
ekpectatious. I can reeommevd it 
sto everybody as being all that the publisbers 
of THe INDEPENDENT claim it to be. The 
papers have also been received. 
T. M. YUNDT, Jr. 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 8th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dietionary, which you so kindly 
offer as a premium for only three subscribers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, came on Wednesdey of 
this week, much to my satisfaction, as some of 
my friends would not believe you could send it. 
Please accept my hearty thanks and be assured 
all shall know from whence {it came. 

AMANDA MARSHALL. 


To.Lepbo, O., June 29th, 1878. 
A copy of Worcester’s Dictionary came to- 
day, through the American Express Company, 
feom J. B.. Lippineott, & Co., of Philadelpbia, 
in answer.to $9 remitted for subscription to 
your paper. Please accept my thanks and 
oblige A. P. CRANE. 
Ory, Pa., June 11tb, 1878. 
Your Dictionary, which you offer as a great 
premium, has been received on the 8th of 
June. I must say that I am well pleased with 
the Dictionary, and especially with Tar Inpn- 
PENDENT, far it contains perfect language. 
8. W. REIFF. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 12th, 1878, 
Your Worcester’s Unabridged received all 
right and satisfactory. I have taken your in- 
valuable paper many years, and always have 
felt that I have got the worth of my money. 

E. H. MAYO, 
Mason Crty, Inu., June 14th, 1878. 

I have received Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, which you have sent as a premium for 
a 8-years subscription in advance, and am very 
well pleased with the book. 

RICHARD AINSWORTH. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 2d, 1878. 
Your card of June 5th, as also in due time, 
from Philadelphia, by express, the Dictionary, 
all right, Family sickness, etc. have hindered 
an earlier response, 
Rey. JNO. T, AVERY. 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., July 15th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary re- 
ceived some time ago. It was, asI expected 
it would be, satisfactory in all respects. I 
shall try and get another. L. A. WILEY. 


CHENOA, ILL., July 15th, 1878. 
The Dictionary received to-day per express 
all right. It fs highly satisfactory. It is a 
mystery to me that you can give euch a pre- 
mium. Accept thanks. E, M. PIKE. 


Rog, N. Y., July 15tb, 1878. 
It escaped my mind to notify you that my 
Dictionary was duly received and in good or- 
der, until the present moment. 
M. W. SMITH. 


Conway, Mass., July 1st, 1878. 
We received the Dictionary, all right and in 
good condition, June 29th. Feel very much 
pleased with it. Many thanks for the nice 
premium. Mars. LEVI DOLE. 


PITTSBURGH) Pa,, July 12tb, 1878. 

I bave received, from J.B Lippincott & Co., 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary and am 
highly pleased with it. 

SAMUEL PALMER. 


New Lonvon, Conn., June 8th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary was re- 
ceived from the publishers on the 3d inst., for 
which accept. my thanks. 
CORTLAND DOUGLAS. 


BRUSHVILLE, WIs., June 26th, 1878, 
Dictionary received, per American Express 
Compary, in good order. It is a treasure, sub- 
stantially and neatly made. Thanks. 
J. M. BRUSH. 


Mawson, Iowa. July 7th, 1878. 

I received the Dictionary all right a few days 
ago. Am very much: pleated with it. It is 
truly a bandsome premium. 

HATTIE GOULD. 


BORDENTOWN,.Ni Ji, July 11th, 1878. 
‘The Dictionary, handsomely bound and fine- 
ly printed, came safely to hand, and will be ap- 
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. sxifedreees. W. N. Ys Jéine 14th, 1878. 
The Dictionary was received several days 

ago. I have examined it somewhat and am 

much pleased with it. J. K. KNOX. 


AmMENL, N. Y., June 9th, be 
The Dictionary Feretven s and in evey 
satisfactory, Mis M. B. 
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A SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


BY MISS LILLIAN C. CAMP. 


Four bright-eyed girls—Mary, Sara, 
Lulu, and Bess—the youngest eleven and 
the oldest fourteen, looked at their Sab- 
bath-school teacher in blank, amazement 
when she asked them to bring in composi- 
tions the next Sunday. 

‘‘We have finished the lessons of the 
quarter,” she said, ‘‘ and with them the his- 
tory of the Jewish nation, which we have 
been studying for several seasons. Now, 
if you will write out an account of it in 
your own words, you will remember it 
much better; and the reading of the essays 
in the class will make a good exercise for 
‘Review Day.’ You are all busy in your 
day school preparing songs and recitations 
for ‘the last day.’ Show as much interest 
in your Sabbath-school, and do not disap- 
point me, please.” 

The bell rung and soon the schoo] was 
dismissed. The girls lingered about the 
church door, to discuss the astonishing 
proposition. 

All declared they never could do it in 
the world; and each one went home, to bite 
her lead pencil vigorously and to waste 
several sheets of paper. 

““Why don’t you write it in poetry?” 
suggested Lulu’s big brether, as she was 
begging her mother to tell her ‘‘ how to be- 
gin it.” 

Lulu shut her lips tight, Sbe was used 
to being teased about her rhymes, Never- 
theless, the idea struck her favorably. Sbe 
could never keep a secret, and had to tell 
the other girls, at noon the next day, how 
she was going to write it. They seemed so 
discouraged at being so utterly eclipsed 
by her brilliancy that the good-natured 
little thing said it ‘‘ would be a great deal 
nicer to write it all together,” and asked 
them all to come round to her house, after 
school. 

It would take too long to tell of their 
secret sessions during that week—of. their 
hunting the dictionary for synonyms; of 
their hitching a sound to a letter, and rup- 
ning through the entire alphabet. search- 
ing for rhyme:. 

The proper names were so hard that they 
concluded not to botber about the meter or 
to be particular as to the length of the feet. 
The result of it was four pages, written in 
as many different hands, which Lulu had 
the honor of banding to Mrs, Lawrence, 
and afterward of reading. The. papers 
were tied with red-white-and-blue ribbon— 
probably because the Fourth was so near 
at hand; and their contents were as fol- 
lows: 








‘* We wish to tell you some news. 
We'll commence with the History of the Jews. 


“ Abraham was the ninth from Shem, 
And afterward became the ruler of them. 
He started for Canaan, 
But lingered at Haran. 


** Hore his father, Terab, dies, 
Wuich created very many sighs. 
To Canaan he proceeded, 
Where he was, indeed, much needed. 


‘* He selected the plain of Mamre, 
And thither proceeded, with his family., 
His nephew went to the valley of Jordan, 
Where he found many a heathen man, 


** Abram’s sons were Ishmael and [eaac, 
Who in knowledge and wisdom did not lack. 
Isaac was inclined to be good, 
And in Abrabam’s place he stood. 


“ The sons of Isaac were Jacob and Esau, 
But Esau did not love his ancestor’s law. 
The sons of Jacob were twelve.in number ; 
Calm and peaceful be their slumber. 


** Joseph was his father’s favorite son, 
Aud the love of his brothers was net won. 
By them iuto Egypt he was sold, 
For twenty pieces of worthless gold. 


‘* Here his goodness obtained for him fame, 
And ‘te was rewarded by a kingly name. 
A famine passed over the land, 

And corn was.in great. demand, 


‘80 Jacob to, Exynt. bis. cons did send, 
To see if, they-had-any core ta lend 
They, were astonished here Joseph; to. find ; 
But for their cruelty he treated them kind 


“ He.gave Gashep to,them, for,e, home,,, 
Se no-more through the,country they.roam, 
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Presently jby the Kgyp'ian kpayes 
They were cruelly, made to be slaves. 


*‘ MoBaL :—And.to this day, 
We may safely, say, 
That slavery is bad, 
And makes us.all sad ! 


** Moses the next ruler was, 
And be undertook the slavery cause. 
He led the poor Jews forth, 
And the king was very wrotb. 


** After forty long years, 
The promised land he nears, 
Now Moses is dead, 
And Joshua rules in his stead. 


* * * * * * 


* For four hundred years judges their rulers are, 
And with neighboring tribes carry on war. 


* * * * * * 


“ At length a king the people wish, 
So Saul is appointed, the son of Kish. 
From death he is not savéd, 
And their next kipg is Dayid, 


“ He reigns for many long years, 
Till a very mighty kingdom he rears. 
The next king is his son, 
The.wise and prosperous Solomon. 


“The next king is Rehoboam, 
So says our lengthy poem. 
But now the people murmur, 
And Jeroboam is the disturber, 


So ten tribes secede, 
He taking the lead, 
Rehoboam is soon dead, 
And Abjjah reigns in his stead. 


‘ And next the prosperous Asa, 
Who was a good man, we say, sir! 
And next comes Jeboshaphat, 
And who, comes after that ? 


“ Why, Jehoram, it is said, 
And when he is dead 
Ahbaziab appears, 
And soon Queen Athaliah nears. 


* Little Joash is saved 
From a bloody grave. 
When he is king, the people shout. 
Athaljah trembles in doubt. 


‘« Ahaz, the next king, appears, 
And the neighboring people are tilled wtih 
fears. 
Hezekiah comes next in Judea, 
And right after Manasseh doth appear. 
King Josiah in the valley is killed, 
And all the Jews with fear are filled. 
Jeholakim, the Egyptian, 
Is the next king of Jerusalem. 


* Jehoiachim the next king is, 

And the reign of Zedekiah is after his, 

And he fs the last, 

For the seige is passed, 

Jerusalem taken, 

All her high. towers shaken. 

‘*Composed by Mary Louise Cole, Sara 
Brown, Lulu Thatcher Smith, and. Eliza- 
beth Gibbs, at the request of their Sunday- 
school teacher, Mrs. John Lawrence. 
Done in the city of Watertown, June 29th, 
1878, at the residence of James T. Smith, 
Esq.” 

WAUKESHA, WIS. 
———— rr 


NOTHING TO DO: 


BY CARL WARENG. 








Krr had taken a slight cold, and so she 
did not. have to go to schoo]. AJthough 
glad enough to stay. at, home, she could 
think. of nothing in particular to do, and 
after breakfast she wandered around the 
house aimlessly for,awhile. Sbe_ finally 
strayed into, her father’s study. No one 
was there. On the table was the unfinished 
sermon, just where her father had left it. 
Kit glanced over the neatly-written pages, 
but. did not attempt to read them. Then, 
she. went into the sitting-room; but her 
mother was not there, for she had gone out, 
also. Kit returned to the. study, feeling a 
triflg lonesome; and, for lack of better em- 
ployment, she built-a bright fire. on the 
hearth. She placed the back-log and fore- 
log in their places; and, this done, she sat, 
down in a big chair to enjoy the blaze, She 
had not sat there lang, when, she heard a 
queer rustle, and, turning toward the door, 
she saw enter a hglf-dozen crash towels. 
They were.sigbing ata tremendous rate; 
and flaally,oneof,them, said, quite, plataly : 

‘*She.promised she’d-hem us the first day, 


sbe could; and she hasn’t thought of ug 


once,” 
Kis conscience, reprosehed: ber, She 
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was just going te. excuse..herself; when a 
pair of thick-soled walking-boots shuffled in. 

“Seven buttons off!” they groaned dis- 
mally; ‘‘and_ she declared she would sew 
them on the firat day she had time.” 

Kit felt much ashamed; but she could 
think of nothing to say, so she, sat very 
still, blushing, however, a good deal, for 
the crash towels and the walking-boots 
were staring at her most, unpleasantly. 

The silence was growing oppressive. The 
towels and the shoes stared and stared, 
until poor Kit felt very much like crying; 
and she would have done so had not her 
attention been attracted by a funny scrap- 
ing sound out in the hall. The towels bent 
their heads forward to look; and the shoes 
turned themselves squarely around,as there 
entered Kit’s upper bureau drawer. Such 
a looking thing as itwas! It was crammed 
full with ribbons, pins, bits of jewelry, 
collars, cuffs, morsels of very sticky taffy 
candy, fancy work, chestnut-shells, hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, some apples, notes from 
the school-girls—a little of everything, in 
fact; and it seemed as though Kit had 
stirred them ull together like a pudding. 
The crash towels laughed disagreeably, and 
the boots squeaked in disdain. 

‘‘She was going to put me in order as 
soon as she had time,” said the knob ot 
the bureau drawer, meaningly. Bang ! 
From off a shelf dropped a fat History of 
the United States, und as it landed on the 
floor its leaves opened at the account of 
the settlement of New York by the Dutch, 
in 1610. 

Kit’s cheeks grew redder yet. She had 
promised her father to read that, some time 
when she had nothing else to do; and here 
she had dawdled away nearly a whole 
morning in trying to amuse herself. She 
looked sadly at the unhemmed towels, the 
grinning shoes, the disorderly bureau 
drawer, and the History; and they looked 
at her in such a disagreeable way that Kit 
put her hands up before her face and began 
tosob. Straightway the shoes hopped up 
and commenced to kick her, the crash 
towels slapped her face, the bureau drawer 
flung apples at her, and the fat History 
climbed up on top of her head and began to 
‘push her into the fire. With a great effort, 
Kit tried to get away; and at last she suc- 
ceeded in rolling off her chair to the floor. 
Then she woke up. She moved her eyes 
and stared round the quiet room; and after 
a second she realized that she had been 
dreaming. Straightway she rose and went 
to her own room, took the six crash towels 
out of the basket, and hemmed them till 
dinner-time. 

pe 


THE WISHING PARTY. 


BY MRS. 





JOSEPH BOARDMAN. 





‘‘Husu! George. Little pitchers have 
great.ears,” These were the words which 
sent little Amy out into the garden, red and 
uncomfortable enough, feeling that Papa 
and Mamma did not want her in the sitting- 
room. 

She had been deeply engaged with a 
story-book, till she was roused by the 
earnest tones of her parents. She heard, 
“notes” «and ‘‘bonds,” ‘‘ hard-pressed,” 
and like phrases. She understood little of 
what was said; but.she knew they felt 
badly about something. It seemed to her 
some dreadful thing would happen to Papa 
unless he could get,some money. If only 
she had it! She. was afraid they might 
have to leave the pretty new house, with all 
its conveniences, in-which they were just 
beginning to, feel ut, home, Her Mamma 
had said something like that: ‘‘On! no, 
George, we can’t go back into those small 
rooms in Green Street.” And then came 
the old proverb which had made. so many 
little cheeks to tingle, and, Amy ran out 
into the garden, 

Some one, in the gathering dusk, she 
could not see whom, rang the bell at the 
next door, set down a, basket, and hurried, 
off around a corner. Little Amy. was very 
sure that she heard a cry as the basket 
touched the step. Her curiosity was so 
great that she climbed -to the top of the 
grape-trellis. She saw-Mr. Brown come to 
the door, look up-the street and» down the, 
street, lift the basket, and.take it, in. His 
sitting-room was brilliantly lighted, with 
the shades yet. undrawn,, and sp Amy could 
-se@,.the, baker’s dozen of young Browns 
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crowd, around, their, father, while he 
opened the. basket and lifted outa real live 
baby. 

In her excitement, Amy feil from the 
trellis; but speedily picked herself up and 
ran in. to tell Mamma what had hap. 
pened, 

‘**Oh, dear!” said Mamma. ‘‘ Poor wo- 
man! With all her children, what will she 
do with another?” 

‘* Asylum,” suggested Papa. 

“Oh!” cried Amy. ‘‘1 wish ’twas mine.” 
And then she thought of Papa’s money 
troubles, and that perhaps, if she owned it, 
the little darling might gohungry or cold. 

The next day, after Amy’s geography 
class had recited, Bella Alford asked if the 
girls in that class might have the use of the 
recitation-room for just five minutes, 

Miss Graves, the teacher, consented, on 
condition that. they should come to. the 
school-room promptly on the minute. 
“Now, Bella, watch the clock,” was her 
parting injunction, as she left the room, 

There were seven little girls, all of a 
size, in the class—Amy Gray, Bella Alford, 
Cora and Dora Campbell (twins), Ella 
Blake, Fanny Frost, and Gracie Osgood. 

** Now, girls,” began Bella, as the door 
closed on Miss Graves, ‘‘you know we 
are all of us just seven years old.” 

‘Why, Bella Alford! I am eight in just 
three wee—’’ 

“ Be still, Fan, You're seven anyway.” 

‘*] shan’t be seven till day after to-mor- 
row,” said little Gracie, 

‘*Well! well! Your are seven all the 
same!” said Bella, impatiently. ‘‘ You 
had better be quiet and listen to me, 
for we. have only three minutes left. I 
want to tell you something queer, and then 
something splendid. First, then, I shall be 
seven the seventh of August, which is the 
seventh month. I am the seventh child, 
(though the others all died), and Papa was 
a seventh son. Now, seven is a mystical 
number. 

“‘Uncle Hal has just come home from 
India, rich and so jolly! He says sucha 
wonderful birthday ought to be celebrated. 
Solam going to ask seven girls—you, all 
seven years old (how old are you now, 
Fan?)—to a party. To-day is Thursday; 
my birthday will be Tuesday. Now on Sat- 
urday you must all ask your mammas to let 
you privt a note to Uncle Hal, telling him 
what you want most in the world. If it is 
anything reagonable, he'll try to have it for 
you Tursday. Aren’t you seven, Gracie?” 

‘*T shall be then,” 

’ There is no knowing what you may get. 
Uncle Hal is so good, and rich as Crusoe—a 
regular, milliner, as Mrs. Partington says.” 

Tuesday evening seemed. a /ong time in 
coming; but. it came at Jast, and the seven 
little girls, dressed, in the seven prismatic 
colors, gathered at Bella’s. 

They looked at stereoscopic views and 
curiosities brought. from foreign lands; they 
played games and were entertained with 
music, a magic lantern, and sbadow pic- 
tures; they hada grand supper, and through 
it all each little heart was in a flutter of 
expectancy. ‘‘Shall I get it?” ‘Shall I 
get it?” ‘Shall J get itt” They were 
wondering all. the time. 

After tea Bella.cried: ‘‘ Now, now, now, 
girls, ite Wishing Time. This way, into 
Uncle Hal’s den,” 

‘* Uncle, Hal’s den’’ was a large room 
opening from the conservatory, which bad 
been cleared for the especial use of the 
children. 

They ran down-stairs like.a flock of 
young partridges, and, through the halls, 
till they reached the door, when all fell 
back with: ‘‘ You go first!” ‘‘ No, you!” 
‘*No, you!” But Bella pushed open the 
door and pushed in the, girls; and they 
found the room empty, except for the 
seven chairs, which were lettered. Bella 
called the roll: A is for Amy Gray, B for 
me, C and D for Cora and Dora, E for 
Ella Blake, F for you, Fan, and G@ for 
Gracie. Gracie comes first, because she is 
the littlest; and I. last, because I want to. 
Now, when we are all ready, we're to ring 
the bell, and you'll see, what you'll see. 
Gracie, are you ready?” 

** Yes,” 

«‘ Well, then, ring,” 

Gracie advanced, to. the bell-pull «nd 
stopped. ‘‘No, IE: dapept, You ring, 
please, Bells.” 
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Bella sprang to the rope and rang a peal 
that echoed through the house. A pro- 
found silence followed. One could have 
heard the rustling of a butterfly’s wings, if 
that is audible. 

In about five minutes, which seemed to 
the children like hours, a little black boy, 
neatly dressed in a suit of white linen, 
entered with noiseless tread, bringing a 
large parcel, which he laid in Gracie’s lap. 

Now the girls had agreed not to tell 
their wishes, and Gracie, having been kept 
from school, had kept the secret. 

“The next bundle won't arrive for ten 
minutes, little missy,” said black Tom. 

‘‘And is this for me?” asked Grace. 
** And may I open it?” 

“‘Yes, open it, Gracie.” ‘‘ Quick!” 
‘*Do, Gracie!” cried one and another of 
the little girls. 

Gracie undid the parcel with eager 
hands; and acry of delight went up from 
the room as she lifted up a large wax doll 
and displayed a trunkful of clothes, brush- 
es, combs, jewelry—the paraphernalia of a 
real belle, all complete. 

Scarcely had the exclamations of admi- 
ration begun to subside, when Tom reap. 
peared. This time he brought two bundles, 
one large and one small, for the Campbell 
twins, 

Cora opened the larger one, which was 
addressed to her. 

“*Oh! oh! oh! 0-0-0-0-0!” 

A beautiful pink silk dress, richly 
trimmed with lace, was ber wish. Dora’s 
was better—a lovely little Geneva watch, 
with chain and charms, These were duly 
admired; and then came black Tom, who 
announced, in a loud voice: ‘‘ Miss Ella 
Blake’s wish.” 

Shouts of laughter echoed through the 
room as a man entered, rolling a wheelbar- 
row, on which was a barrel full of— Guess 
what. Candy of all sorts. 

Just as Ella bad helped each girl to a 
handful, the boy returned and quietly 
slipped an envelope into Amy’s hand. Her 
face flushed and her eyes filled, and she 
heaved a little sigh, as she dropped it into 
her pocket. 

‘‘Oh, Amy! How mean!” cried the 
children. ‘Aren't you going to let us see 
it at all?” 

“You must! you must!” chimed in the 
rest; and poor Amy, very red and embar- 
rassed, brought out aslip of paper. 

‘* What's that?” asked the children, in 
tones of disappointment. 

“A check. Something to buy money.” 

oe Ob ad 

But they thought it queer. Amy knew 
they did. Thecheck burned in her pocket; 
but ’twould help Papa. 

And now came Tom, with the request 
that all should take their seats and keep 
them. 

**Miss Fanny Frost will please sit here,” 
and he moved her chair apart from the 
rest. 

““Oh! Idon’tdare! I don’t dare!” cried 
Fanny, as the gas burned lower and lower. 

** 11] stand by and hold your hand,” said 
Bella. 

The gas burned down, down to the 
faintest glimmer; and gradually, no one 
could see how, a rosy light appeared in the 
long window opening into the conserva- 
tory—a sort of misty, luminous, rose-tinted 
cloud. As the little ones gazed, tiny forms 
appeared, gayly dressed, sparkling with 
jewels and dancing and floating gracefully 
about. At.length, one holding a glittering 
wand took the lead, and the others fol- 
lowed, and thus they approached Fanny. 
Meantime a sweet, faint, flute-like voice 
sang: 


“ High and low, 
To and fro, 
Twist the heel and then the twe ; 
Slip and slide, 
Gleam and glide, 
Softly as the ebbing tide. 


“ Lightly as a dancing mote, 
Gayly asa silver boat, 
Thus we skim and whirl and float. — 


* Round and round, 

Without eound, 

pkipping, tripping o’er the ground. 
Follow, follow, 
Swift as swallow, 

To the greensward in the hollow. 
There we meet, 
There we greet 

Mab, upon ber regal seat. 


* Mortal maiden, 
Good and fair, 
With bewildered, 
Wondering air, 








Listen what the fairies sing, 
Ere they dance the moonlit ring ; 
Take the offering they bring. 


“ Place this signet on thy finger, 
On it gaze and muse and linger, 
Saying softly, saying often, 
Love alone the heart can soften, 
Love alone can burdens lighten, 
Love alone the home can brighten, 
Glorifying every trial, 
Sacrifice, and self-denial. 
Love alone the ring shall teach, 
Shown ta action, shown in speech ; 
Shall change duty 
Into beauty. 
And bring Heaven within thy reach.” 

The song died away, the tiny forms 
floated through the window and disap- 
peared among the roses; the gas leaped up, 
the ring sparkled in Fanny’s lap, and yet 
the silence was unbroken. Not a child 
stirred. At length little Gracie gave a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘ Then it is truth?” she said, un- 
consciously quoting the dying Lord Mar- 
mion, ‘I always thought so.” 

‘‘Try on your ring, Fan,” said Bella, 
taking Fan’s unresisting, cold little palm. 
‘*Why, you're not frightened? They were 
good fairies, real friendly—such as you 
wished to see, you know.” 

Bella did not add, as she might have 
done, that she knew the singing to be that 
of Aunt Madge, in the next room; nor that 
the fairies were something of a sham. 

Fannny laughed and cried a little, 
and put on the fairy-given regard ring. 
And Bella said, nervously: ‘‘I wonder if 
mine is coming?” When Tom came back 
greeted by a shout. 

‘* Hush! hush! girls. You will wake him. 
Oh! Uncle Hal,” as he entered, ‘‘is this 
really for me, for my very own?” and Bel- 
la kissed and kissed the rosy cheek of a 
sleeping baby. 

‘““You may own him, Bella, so long as 
you will keep him well, with Mina’s help.” 

Mina was Bella’s old nurse, who soon 
came and carried Baby away upstairs. 

And now the little girls thought it time 
to gohome, Each one thanked Uncle Hal 
many times for his ‘‘ splendid ” generosity. 

As Amy was skipping out of the door, be 


beckoned her into au ante-room. ‘ And so 


you wanted a baby too, only——” 

‘Only Papa seemed to need money so 
bad,” she said, ruefully. ‘‘ But now I’m 
afraid I oughtn’t to have asked—the girls 
seemed to think; and I saw babies were 
left round on steps,” she sobbed, somewhat 
incoherently. 

“You did nicely, like a dear little 
daughter. That baby which was left at 


the Browns we can care for. Here is one 
for you like Gracie’s, which will not cost 
poor Papa and Mamma anything.” 

And Amy ran home, very bappy, hugging 
her wax baby to her heart. 


CRAFTSBURY, VT. 


Selections, 
CONJUGATION A L’AFRIQUE. 


“] DUN?” 
Present, 








I dan it. 

You dun it. 

He dun it. 

We or us uns dun it. 
You uns duo it. 
They uns dun it. 


Imperfect. 
I dun dun it, 
You dun dun it. 
He dun dun it. 
We or us uns dun dun it. 
You uos dun dun it. 
They uns dun dun it. 
Perfect. 
I gone dun dun it. 
You one dun dun it. 
He gone dun dun it. 
We or us uns gone dun dun it. 
You uns gove dun dun it. 
They uns gone dun dun it. 


Pluperfect. 

I dun gone dun it. 
You dun gone dun it. 
He duu gone dun it. 
We or us unds dun gone dun it. 
You uns dun gone dun it. 
They uns dun gone dun it, 

First Future. 
1 gwine dun it. 
You gwine dup it. 
He gwine dun it. 
We or us uus gwine dun it. 
You uns gwine dun it, 
They uns gwine dun it. 


Second Future. 
I dun gwine duo it, 
You dup gwine dun ft. 
He dun gwine dun it. 
We or us uns dun gwine dun it. 
You uns dun gwine dun it. 
They uns dun gwive dun it. 


~E. E, Haue’s serial in ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon,” 
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EXPERIENCES OF A LITERARY 
MAN 





Tuis truthful record of what a man has 
done in and made by literary work during 
the ten years to January Ist, 1878, must be 
interesting to many and of service to some 
—the latter those who think of adopting 
literature as a profession. 

In eight principal magazines publisbed in 
those ten years, and of which five remained 
in existence on the 1st of January, 1878, I 
have had nineteen articles, for which my 
pay was $927. In five weekly publications 
my work bas appeared nine times, and 
brought me $138. From two daily papers 
I have received $24 for reviews and $52 
for correspondence. Receipts from the 
above sources, $1,141. ThenI wrote a short 
romance, and published it at my own ex- 

epse, getting the imprint of a book-house 
n New York. That netted me a profit of 
$198. During the time named [ have writ- 
ten three other books of fiction, published 
by one of the most celebrated houses in the 
country. Of all 4,600 copies were printed 
and 4,500 sold, netting me, at ten per cent. 
as copyright, $562 49, and paying to the 
publishers $3,302 57. This at wholesale 
rates and not deducting expenses of pub- 
lication. Probably the publishers cleared 
but little more than the author. The sum 
total of my pay for literary labor is $1,901.- 
49; and, estimating roughly, it has con- 
sumed about a year’s or fifteen months’ 
time, at eight hours per day. 1 have had, 
fortunately, other occupations by which to 
eke out aliving. Of the four books three 
are now outof priot. One was republished 
in England. All appeared over a nom 
de plume, So did my other writings, ex- 
cept perhaps half a dozen; and in omitting 
thy proper name I made a great mistake. 
Literary work without signature is a bond 
without interest. Let the young author re- 
member this. 

Having done now with the figures of 
this paper, I will give some incidents of 
my experience with editors and publish- 
ers. A manuscript of mine, ordered in 
December, had lain in an editor’s hands 
three months. This fact I had mentioned 
to a gentleman who is one of our best and 
most voluminous magazine writers and 
novelists. He wrote me: ‘“‘Mr. Editor 
spoke most favorably in a recent letter of 
your ——, but did not explain the delay. 
. . . By the way, editors are sometimes 
unreasonable, even the best of them. If 
the —— magazine turns out too fastidious, 
or impracticable, or anything of that sort, 
why not try the———? Of course, —— 
would not like this suggestion; but one 


‘must live and let live. The world is not 


for editors alone.” Seven months after 
the letter from which the above is taken 
was received the article referred to ap- 
peared in print, witbout recourse to the 
——; and my friend, writing me again, 
said: ‘‘I read —— last evening. I have 
read it through carefully, with entire sat- 
isfaction and with great pleasure, and even 
with surprise. Certuinly it is extraordin- 
arily well written and is the best —— 
which I have ever seen in an American 
periodical. It must attract wide attention 
to you.” It did not, and when published, 
after eleven months’ delay, payment did 
not come with its appearance in print. 
But a few lines to the magazine’s pub- 
lishers put me in possession of their check 
for $75. Without naming any price at the 
time the article was sent in, I had left that 
to the fairness of the editor; and I think he 
treated well enough a comparatively 
unknown writer, though the pay should 
have been, according to that magazine’s 
custom per page, $104. One of our most 
popular magazinists wrote me once con- 
cerning the very small pay that the —— 
had sent me fora story: ‘‘Thirty dollars 
was very smal! pay for six pages, in small 
print, of matter that was readable, inter- 
esting, and worthy of insertion. At the 
same time, editors pay more for notoriety 
than for quality. Now, there are several 
publics, and each has its celebrities. I aman 
old writer for the magazines, and, there- 
fore, I get more than that; but I did nota 
few years ago. Even now I dare not ask 
above $10 a page, believing that that is all 
a@ magazine can afford, except for an out- 
and-out notoriety. A new man must work 
on, painfully and patiently, for years, every 
now and then demanding a rise in his 
wages. There must be bargaining, as well 
as writing. The next time you send a 
piece to ——, write your price at the top 
of the MS., thus: ‘Price $60,’ or ‘Price 
$80.’ If he declines, send it on to the 
next, and the next. See how it will come 
out. I am sorry you find the road of 
authorship profitless. So it is with nearly 
all who try it. I am never less than a 
few hundred dollars in debt, and often 
wish that I had some other trade, more 
profitable—a machinist’s, for instance.” 


In the memoirs of Count de Gramont (?) 
we read of an elegant French duelist who, 
whenever (and it was often) he sent his 
short sword clean into an ant»gonist, ex 
claimed, with pathetic courtesy: ‘‘ Mille 

ardons!” This was like -—— of the —. 

e pierced you with a rejection; but be 
added an amende, as once he wrote to me: 
‘* Your work is always so good that I don’t 
fee) like losiog any of it. The article just 
received exceeds our space. I should be 
glad if you would allow me to eachange 
tt. for something else of yours.” Another 





_Call again to-morrow.” 
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magazine editor, returning a aporonges 
sent these words: ‘‘ Your MS. goes with 
this letter. It is one that will find hearty 
welcame in any magazine but this, where, 

use of certain, etc., I am obliged, etc. 
I think, if you will pardon the suggestion, 
that it would be eagerly accepted by George 
Macdonald’s Good Words, published in 
London,” I thankfully took the advice. 
paid over a dollar in postage and inclosed 
a like amount, and that was the last J ever 
heard of what I thought was a good piece 
of work. 

Nearly a year ago I took an article to 
the editor of ——. He opened the sheets 
and read them through (at least twelve 
magazine pages) while I sat there, ‘‘ First- 
rate!” then he said. ‘‘Just what I 
want. Interesting and timely. I'll take it. 
I discounted the 
payment with a fine dinner and a grand 
bottle of wine. In the morning I stepped 
in for my pay. ‘‘I have shown your MS. 
to Mr. ——. He says it must have illustra- 
tions. Can you suppiy them?” ‘No, it 
is impossible.” As I went away, I asked: 
“What should I get for this article?” 
‘Do not take less than one hundred dol- 
lars. Send it to the magazine, and it 
must be copied in England.” I sent it— 
always obeying an editor; and it hung fire 
for three months. I reclaimed it, and ere 
its timeliness was quite gone I sold it for 
half what the illustrated editor named. 

So I might go on forcolumns concerning 
the anxieties, disappointments, and labors 
of literary work py one of small name— 
aye, and these troubles come, too, more or 
less, to all authors except the great celeb- 
rities (they may be literary artists, mounte- 
banks, scolds, or quacks); but [ shall give 
only one more instance. The best piece of 
work I ever did went toa magazine with 
two editors, after having come back from 
four such journeys, and been accepted and, 
after twenty days’ thought, rejected by an- 
other magazine. The junior editor re- 
turned it to me with these words—writing, 
as he probably supposed, to some entire 
novice in literature. The letter of advice 
came through a mutual friend: ‘‘ It can’t be 
used in the ——. I have written a letter 
giving him some suggestions as to how to 
muke his work marketable. He certainly 
has ability; be knows how to view things 
and can express himself with remarkable 
command of words. He now needs to 
study with great attention the mode of mak- 
ing himself compactly impressive to the pub- 
lic” The undersc: ring is my own. I 
may have smoked three pipes in succession 
over that patronizing epistle. 

What bappened to me is of little conse- 
quence, except in the result—that I took 
up my pen again. It was heavier now 
and worked greasily; but I had learned 
boldness. My first uct was to send off the 
rejected MS. of nearly a year ago to the 
other editor of the same magazine. He 
was summering by the seaside, separated 
from his junior. In forty eight hours I re- 
ceived the following lines: ‘‘ I accept with 
great pleasure your . It isa study 
of extraordinary force and vividness, and, I 
take it, must be from life. I wish you 
would do some more things like it.” I 
have other confidences to make, but not 
now, to men who mav have literary ambi- 
tion, and may be, as I, ‘‘ to fortune and to 
fame unknown.”—Atlantic Monthly. 











A CLEVER contributor, who had a MS. de- 
clined by the editor of this magazine, sends the 
following : 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 


I was watching the postman this morning— 
Watching and waiting to see 
If out of his well-filled budget 
He was bringing one letter to me, 
Until, as I lingered and wondered, 
And doubted and hoped, why, it came— 
My letter—and bore in ove corner 
A mystic device and a name. 


A name so far-famed that—no matter, 
You'll guess it bya 1 know: 
And the symbol—a hand just extending 
A torch to a band held below. 
“That device,” so I said, as I viewed it, 
‘*Is full of bri: bt meanings for me ; 
* 1 illumine the hopes half extinguished,’ 
Yes, thus says the torch, I can see.”’ 


Mesnwhile, in a flutter of pleasure, 
lL opened the missive: and lo! 
Instead of kind words of acceptance, 
The editor coolly said no. 
Not even a reason to soften 
The force of the terrible blow ; 
But * regrets,” and ‘‘ obliged to decline it,” 
And ‘‘thanks,” and ‘“‘yours truly,” you know. 


Now, when I refolded my letter, 

And studied that symbol once more, 
How far its signiticance varied 

From the meaning | fancied before ! 
‘That torch was the saddest of omens; 

It seemed to say plainly: ‘* You dunce, 
Ignite all the trash you have written, 

And make a good bonfire at once !” 

—Harper’s Monthly. 
a 


A GENIAL KING. 


Wirs all bis personal simplicity, the 
late ex-king of Hanover was fond of mon- 
archical pomp. He kept great state at his 
little court. He went abroad with out- 
riders and mounted grooms in royal 
splendor. His dinners were the best in 
Germany. He lived modestly at the pretty 
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villa of Herrenhausen, which was situated 
about a mile from the quaint old capital of 
his dominions; and he seldom inhabited his 
palace in the town. It was in Herren- 
hausen that he gave those pleasant little 
dinver par'ies which still dwell in the 
memory of many. During dinner he 
talked by preference on scientific subjects, 
especially new inventions, and he took 
much interest in questions relating to en- 
gine-ring. When he was thoroughly at 
ease with his guests, and particulurly when 
any member of the English royal family 
was on a visit to him, his spirits were very 
high, and his laugh was very loud and 
frank as a boy’s. He was so hospitable 
and of so genial a temper that Herrenhau- 
sen was long known to the upper ten 
thousand as ‘‘the sign of the White 
Horse.” 
——— 


THE reigning beauty in London just now 
is Mrs. Langtry, daughter of arural clergy- 
man, married to a rich lawyer. Recently, 
in the midst of an admiring circle, she 
asked her husband to introduce to her a 
certain gentleman. He did so, and the 
gentleman smiled and bowed. Giving him 
her handkerchief, she said: ‘‘I want you 
to wipe the paint from my cheek, as I hear 
that you say at the clubs that [I am 
painted.” Mrs. Langtry was the original 
of Millais’s new picture, “Tue Jersey 
Lily.” 





LADIES! 


BEWAREot 








FRANK W. WHITE, 
(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK 
STEAM 
CARPET CLEANING 
WORKS 


The Best, therefore the Cheapest. 
Establishe 7 


4 1857. 
8 EVERY IMPROVEMENTSINCE, 
Orders by mail promptly at- 
eanin tended to. 
¢| W.H. JORDAN, Prop., 


r 
437 and 439 West 45th Street. 





Biltousness. Rheumatism, 
Acidity of the Stomach Consti- 
pation, Piles. etc. Isadelighttul 
bev. rage and a powerful car- 
thartic. By proper use its min- 
erale may be retained as a tonic 
and builder-up of an enfeebled 
system. send for Circulars, 
Aadress 


GEYSER SPRINC, 
JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r, 
Saratoga Springs. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


achine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it.Send forCircular LYON 8.M.Co., 40 B. 12tb S8t..N.Y. 
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We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each jihe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


 S&Cos. 
; IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 
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farm and Garden. . 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this de mae | 










more valuable to thase of our Siibscribers we 
spectally interested, 


FRUITS FOR THE GARDEN. 


BY SUEL FOSTER. 








In the West we bave been favored with a 
b. uotiful crop of all kinds of berries. The 
strawberry crop, commencitig tn early market 
at 15 cents, went down to 8, 64%, and some at 
5. The “Wilson” is a good market crop; 
“Green's Prolific’? and ‘‘ Downer’s Prolific” 
also. But we think the ‘‘Charles Downlog ” 
and ‘‘Kentucky” are of better flayor, etc. 
‘*Monarch of the West,” very large but not 
quite as productive. We tried a few “ Ida,” 
which so far exceed in productivenéss, 
The prolonged wet weather, to the 4th of 
July, continued the crop and made it abund- 
ant. 

Reepberries are more delicious than straw- 
berries—that is, the choice red ones. Our best 
variety is the ‘‘ Turner,” originated a few years 
ago by Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, 
Ill. It is hardy, to stand the winters of the 
Northwest, productive, and of a delicious 
flavor. Too soft forshippiog. They bring 10 
to 1244 cents as readily as black ones 7 to8 
cents. 

Blackberries are yet green; but the bushes 
are very full. The * Lawton’ and “ Kittatinny’’ 
winter-kill occasionally. We have a new vari- 
ety, the ** Barnard,’’ that does not winter-kill; 
the fruit much like the *‘ Kittatinny.”’ 

All those fruits, including the currants and 
goosberries and grapes, are healthy this year 
and quite free from insects generally. Every 
one who has a piece of Jand—citizens, villagers, 
and farmers—should put out some of these 
fruits. T+ ach thechildren and girls to culti- 
vate them. It is industry, health, food, and 
Juxary. Atthe low pricesI have nemed it Is 
profitable employment. If the daughters or 
sors are teaching or attending school, six 
hours in school, two hours’ study out of school, 
two hours’ work, four hours’ play and recre- 
ation, two bours for meals and family conver- 
sation, and eight bourse’ sleep makes up the 
day—time and health not lost. What is time 
and health worth? 

Fruit Trees.—When the gafden its large 
enough, put out the cherry, pear, and apple. 
A few peach trees, even where they sometimes 
wivter- kill. They sometimes bear, as this year 
in the West. We plant mostly Early Rich- 
mond,a second-rate ple cherry; bat we find 
the English Morello, equally bardy and produc- 
tive, a better cherry, two or three weeks later, 
thus extending the cherry eeason from the 
first of June, in this latitude, into July. 

For apples, to ripen in the order named: 
Tetolofski, for July; Early Harvest and Duchéss 
of Oldenberg for August; Red Astrachan, 
Dycr, Kentucky, and Goff for September; 
Gros Pomier, Fall Orange, Bailey Sweet, 
Wealthy for later fall; Jonathan, Seekno- 
further, Dominie, Talman Sweet, Ben Davis, 
Willow Twig for winter. Thisis a long enough 
list for a farmer’s orchard and the gardener 
may eelect a few from it. We have other new 
varieties of good promise. 

MUSCATINE, LA. 





AMERICAN GREEN MANURIAL 
PLANTS AND GRASSES. 





1, Rep CLover.—Red clover, both in its 
green and dried state, contains a large propor- 
tion of lime, magnesia, carbonic acid, and pot- 
ash, and also considerable quatitities of phos- 
pboric and sulpturic atid, ctilorine, and ni- 
trogen; and hence its value as a manure. 

As a plant it has numerous and strong stetns 
branching upward and sideways from a single 
seed or root, and brow, stretulent, and shady 
leaves, and long, thick, and strong tap roots. 
When we consider that it is a very hardy plant, 
tillers well, covers the ground thickly, dis- 
places weeds, extends its roots more deeply 
into the soil than avy of the grasses, yields 
largely to the acre, absorbs much and most of 
its fertilizing gases of carbonic, phosphoric, 
and sulphuric acid, chlorive, avd nitrogen, or 
ammonia, from the air, and also grows well on 
every variety of dry soil,we need not wonder 
at its great celebrity as a manurtal plant in our 
Northern and Middle States. [ts stems, leaves, 
and roots, when plowed down as a manure, not 
ovly render the soil porous, mellow, and per- 
meable to heat, air, and moisture; but also in 
and by their decay draw the fertilizlog saline 
ard mineral elements of the subsoil up into 
the surface soil, and so enrich and fit it for 
the production of all other valuable farm- 
crops—such as wheat, corn, aud the like. The 
wheat and corn grown on clover lays are gen- 
erally more free from disease and larger in 
their yield and better in their quality than 
those crown on or with animal manure. But 
red clover has still further excellencies, It re- 
quires butlittle labor to put into the ground, 
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it “will “proadee two “or ‘fire years’ 
growth of clover from this one sowing, 
and, if not too closely cropped or pas- 
Wored,afitdiie Whkelt pietty “well in the 
g, and will 
during all this time aleo supply ite owner with 
good bay avd pasturage for his cattle, and 
renew his stoek of clover-seed, with some to 
spare; and still, in the end, make bim the 
cheapest and one of the best and least trouble- 
some manures yet known for improving and 
sustaining the fertility of soils. One equare 
yard of growlog red clover will, in an ordi- 
nary season, from the first of April to the Ist 
of September, yield from two to three pounds’ 
weight of tops and roots ; and, if we multiply 
this by 4,840 (the number’ Of square yards in 
attacre of ground) and divide the product by 
twenty-hundred (a ton’s weight), we shall find | 
that the clover tops ad roots grown on an 
acre of ground between theée two periods of 
April and September will weigh from five to 
seven and a fourth tons of rich vegetable mat- 
ter, all ready, too, without any hauling, to be 
plowed down as a manure just where it stands. 
A well-set clover lay imparts to tbe soil as 
much strength as teu or twelve loads of barn- 
yard manure to the acre will. Hence, our 
wisest farmers never sow wheat, rye, or oats 
without accompanying it with clover eced, to 
form manure for their after crops. 


Some farmers do not mow or pasture this 
manurial crop at all, and so perhaps go to 
extremes in that way; while others and, Ip- 
deed, most of our farmers not only make all 
the hay they can out of it, but let their horses, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs eat Off its aftermath so 
closely as to leave but little vegetable matter 
to be plowed down for mavure, @nd so go to 
the dthér éxtreme. But this extrémie fs far the 
worst of the two, and, therefore,should be 
carefully avoided. If our avimale are allowed 
to ruo over and eat off the first year’s crop of 
clover, it will on the approach of winter 
stand so thin and bare tbat ft wfll be winter- 
killed, or at lesst yield but an indifferent crop 
the second year. 

The best way, evidently, is to let the first 
year’s growth of clover fall and decay on the 
ground ; or pasture # but lightly in sutumn, 
and then cut off the first crop of the second 
year for bay, and top the second crop for seed 
and plow down ite aftermath ; or plow in the 
entire sécOnd crop after it has partially 
ripened ite seed, and so let it carry with it a 
full supply of seed for future growth, The 
great value of a clover lay as a manure for 
wheat and corn is well known. But most of 
our farmers still continue the mowing and 
pasturing of it until the clover is nearly run 
out or gone; and, therefore, need not wonder if 
their wheat and eorn crops are light and their 
soll is becoming less productive. Another 
great error in our husbandry is that our clover 
lays are allowed to stand too long before they 
are plowed down. Some plow it down the 
first year of ite growth, others the second, and 
others the third year, and others again no; 
until the fourth or fifth year of ite age. But, 
as clover is a biennial plant, or one that con- 
tinues itself on the ground for two years only 
when allowed to ripen ite seeds, and the 
ground is then (if the seed when sown sprang 
up regularly end well all over the grotmd) gen- 
erally so full of roots as to check its further 
accumulation, and the crop can, at best, only 
partially maintain itself afterward by eelf- 
seeding, it is evident that the greatest benefit 
derivable to the soil from a clover manure is 
attained the second year; and, therefore, it 
ought to be plowed down the second or the 
third year at least. 

The red clover plant fs supposed to be of 
Etropeéan origin. It was, as we have already 
seen, extensively grown asa soil-fertilizer in 
Flanders three hutdred years ago or more— 
even before the'first White ‘mat’s séttlements 
were ‘ttiade in our countfy.. There ‘are two 
kinds of red clover—a large and a small vari- 
ety. The'latgett is hot only the bardiest, but 
the most profitable for manurial purposes, 

3. Bockwheat.—Buckwheat straw contains 
considerable quantities of lime, magnesia, pot- 
ash, soda, and phosphoric and sulphuric acid ; 
and hence its value as a green manure. It 
grows up rapidly on almost any soil where 
other plants would starve, as its large, spread- 
ing top draws more nourishment from the air 
than it does from the soil; and ‘hence it can 
be successfully grown ov the same ground for 
years in succession, without exhausting its 
soil. So its Jarge, branching top protects the 
svil from the scorching ‘influence of the sun, 
and shades it so thickly as quickly to smother 
and eradicate all foul'and noxious weeds; end 
when it is‘plowed down it not’only deeompos- 
es rapidly, and so forms'a gtod'mantire, but 
also loosens tbe soil, and thus rénders it per- 
meable to heat, light, and moisture. But, to 
attain its full benefits as a manure, it ought to 
‘be sown early in the seasdu, and top-dressed 
with lime or manure, aod plowed down when 
it is in full blossom. It blossoms so much 





earlier than most other plants that two crops 
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of it can, if necessary, be grown ‘and tplowed 
down on the same ground the seme reason, 
and the ground be seeded down with grass or 
a grain crop inSeptember. It thus operates at 


soil, 


fertilizer, A French writer, in noticing buck- 
wheat, says: 

“We cannot too much recommend, after our 
old and constant practice, the employment of 
this precious plant as a manure. A small quan- 
tity of seeds, costing very little, sows a large 
surface and gives a great crop. When in flow- 
er (blossom) first roll and then plow itin. Its 
shade while growing destroys all weeds, and 
itself, when buried, is soon converted into 
vegetable mold.’’ 

William Bacon, of the State of Massachu- 
setts, says : ; 

“ Buckwheat is considered a noble warrior 
for contending with the Canada thistle, which 
has for years been pushing its conquests in 
many parts of our Northern States, An enter- 
prising farmer has recently informed me that 
three years since he hada field completely over- 
grown with this vile plant, which flowers fo 
spring and again at sowivg time, early iu June. 
His first crop of buckwheat more than paid for 
the labor twiee over, and a diminution of 
thistles was very evident at havesting. The 
next season be gave two plowings, as before, 
which kept those whose roots yet remained in 
the backgroand. Aod in Autumn he harvested 
a still better crop of buckwheat, while he saw 
his thistles rapidly runoing out. This year 
(1847) he had pursued the same course of two 
plowiogs and eowings, and had the best crop of 
the three years. He said that at the last har- 
vesting he did not believe a dozen thistles 
could be found in the field. The reason of the 
matter is this. ‘The two spring plowings kept 
the thistles back, and the growth of the buck- 
wheat is 60 rapid that it shades the /and before 
they cao overcome their stunted condition; and 
they have no territory to grow in and no suo- 
shine to aid their growth. So they must die.” 


Again Mr. Bacon says: 


*Buckwheat’s fine effects in cleansing land 
from weeds by its great, shady tops and the 
pulverizing influetce of its rootsin thesoil are 
enough to recommend its culture on many 
lands, if there was po other consideration, A 
farmer of my acquaintance recently bougbt a 
field 80 demagly covered with hard-hack (Poten- 
tilla) thet it looked likea barren waste. It was 
bought cheap, of course; for, with the incum- 
brance, it was worth but little. Early in the 
Spring be commenced plowing it with a 
stout team, which tore out the bushes, which, 
when properly dried, were burnt, and the 
ground sown to buckwheat. Tue avails of the 
crop more than paid for the labor, and he ex- 
pects the next season the crop will more than 
pay for the land, thus giving him a good ficld 
atacheap rate, besides beautifying and mak- 
ing productive one of the waste places of the 
earth. ‘In two years more he will have « beau- 
tiful clean sward, where a year ago the cye 
could only rest with pain, This isnot a soll- 
tary instance. We bave many such, where fields 
are being reclaimed and subdued to the pro- 
duction of less hardy crops by the influence of 
quckwheat.”’ 

4. Rye.—Rye is a sure and excellent manurial 
crop for sandy grounds, and is preferable to 
clover op poor soils, as it will grow on soils 
too poor to produce clover. The rye intended 
for manure is usually sown in August orabout 
the Ist of September. Its grown crop not only 
furnishes a fine autumnal pasturage for all 
farm animals; but protects the soll of our roll- 
ing lands from belag washed away by heavy 
rains aud melting snows, and forms in its re- 
maivus a pretty good manure the next sea- 
son for a late-sown crop. Sorye may be and 
sometimes is sown for this purpose among the 
growing corn, at the last workiug of the corn, 
to gocd advantage. Kye is grown very advan- 
tageously as a manurial crop in Germany and in 
Northern Italy. Von Vognt, of Germany, 
considers it the best of all green manures for 
sandy soils. It is a better soil renovator than 
oats, as the rootsof the rye are thicker and 
extend deeper into the soil than those of oats 
do. But rye is the most expensive greer- 
manure crop of the two, on account of the 
high price of its grain or seeds. 

5. OatTs.—Oat-plants plowed down as a 
manure also renovate the soil. Lands too poor 
to grow clover have been brought into a clover- 
bearing state by simply growiug thereon and 
plowing down, two crops of oats the same 
season—an early and a late crop. 

6. CoRN AND CORNSTALKS.—Indfan ‘corn 
sown broadcast over the ground and plowed 
down when ata suitable hight is also a good 
soil renovator. 8b are the ripened cornatalks, 
for these, a8 well as the growing stalks, con- 
tain a very large proportion of silica, lime, 
potash, soda, and phosphoric acid, besides 
considerable quantities of magnésia, chlorine, 





etc.; and hence their value when returned to 


once both as a cleanser and a renovator of the’ 


Considerable quantities of buckwheat are. 
sown annually in Germany and in France as a 
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the Soff 4s a manure. Greeit and rtpefied corn- 
stalks, When plowed own, tot only restore 
these valuable fertilizing elements to the soil, 
but also render the soil light, porous, and 
mellow. Some Western farmers, after gather- 
ing the ears of the corn, rake the cornstalks 
together and burn thém; but this is just as 
wasteful and injuriéus a practice as the burn- 
ing of straw is, and for precisely the same 
reason, atid so ought to be abandoned. C. W. 
Babbitt, of Woodford County, Illinois, in con- 
trasting the plowing-down system with the 
burning system, says: 


‘A short distance south of this (Metamora) 
resided two farmers, one of whom every year 
gathered up his cornstalks and burot them, 
and also burnt over his stubble-fleld before 
plowing. The other never allowed a stalk nor 
a straw to be burnt on bis land; but always 
plowed them under. After some fifteen years 
had elapsed, the farm of the former yielded, on 
an average, some fifteen bushels of corn less to 
the acre than when he commenced cultivating 
it, while that of the latter produced as abun- 
dantly as at first.”—Agricultural Report. 

LL 


WHAT STRAWBERRIES SHALL I 
PLANT. 


Tae strawberry is the fruit of the people. 
If one has room to raise no other fruit, he tries 
to find a place for the strawberry bed, knowing 
that fresbly-picked strawberries, ripened upon 
the vines, are about the greatest luxury that 
poor mortals can enjoy. When asked as to 
varieties teo or fifteen yeats ago, we could 
ouly answer, “ Plant ‘the *Wilson,’”’ for that 
was then the only oné that one could set out 
with the bope of getting strawberries. The 
“ Wilson ’’ was wé@afe variety to plant, as one 
who had vines was very stre to pick berries 
(to be sure, they required much sugar to make 
them eatable ; but they were strawberries), and 
other varieties of the day gave but meager re- 
turns. But matters have changed of late years, 
and we have several varieties quite as sure to 
produce fruit as the Wilson and fruit of muck 
better quality. No fruit is more affected by 
the character of the soil than the strawberry. 
The stiff clay soil on the place of the late Mr. 
Knox, a few years ago known as the “ Straw- 
berry King,” gave bim results with the ‘ Ju- 
cunde’’ and other foreign kiuds that no 


certain varieties are best for light soils, 
and others most suited for heavy soils. 
If asked to name the best one variety, 
without regard to soil, the variety from which 
one would get fair returns wherever planted, 
we sbould say ‘“‘ Charles Downing.”” This is a 


of several years, we are eafe in saying: If we 
could have but cone variety for family use, it 
would be “Charles Downing.” For earlier 
varieties ‘‘Downer’s Prolific’ for light and 
“Nicanor” for heavy soils are to be com- 
mended. Among later varieties there are, for 
light soils, ** Seth Boyden,” “ Green Prolific,’’ 
and “ Kentucky.” For heavy soils, ‘‘ Triomphe 
de Gand” and ‘‘Jucunda.” Of course, there 
are other claimants for popularity—such as 
**Col. Cheney,’”? **Monarch of the West,’ 
“Great American,’? and others—which are 
worthy of trial ; but we have given above those 
which have beeu tested for several years in a 
/ great variety of localities. We advise those 
about to plant strawberries, as we do those in- 
| tending to plant vegetables : Put in your main 
' crop of well-tested varieties, and then try of 
the newer kinds all you can afford to test. To 
| novices in strawberry culture we would say: A 
| plant cannot bear fruit until it has made one 
season’s growth. If set this spring aod well 
cultivated, a good crop may be had next 
spring. If the plants are set in the fall, they 
give but a partial crop the next epring and a 
full one the year following. If runners are 
struck in pots in June and July and set out in 
August, as we have shown iu former volumes, 
then a full crop may be gathered in the spring 
following. For ordinary garden culture the 
plants may be set a foot apart, in rows eighteen 
inches apart, in bighly-manured soil; the 
earlier the better.—American Agriculturist, 
ra 


THE GRASS CROP. 


Aw old New England farmer in the Boston 
Cultivator writes about grass in Massachusetts 
and the method of the farmers of that state, 

The programme pursued by most farmers in 
the past has been to manureand crop a field 
until they wished to stock it down to grass ; 
then, after a crop of corn or potatoes, they sow 
spring grain with grass seed, but generally 
omitting the manure at this time. Herein is a 
grave mistake, since the previous year’s crop 
has already nearly exhausted the benefits of 
the manure then applied, leaving the soil with 
scant fertility for the crop of yrain, to say 
nothing of the crops of grass that are expected 
in the futurefor a term ofyears. The soil can- 
not, thus be overtaxed with impunity. As we 
sow, 80 shall we reap. 











one else could equal. The truth is that 





far better fruit than the “ Wilson” and ap- 
parently equally reliable. After an experience 
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Where | grass! ts to “mage Ba the 
method's to'tarn over! * ry 
field in August, harrow it fine, sow he hy 


and red-top plentitully, and:bush it to. df 
clover is Weaifed ‘the “firit féar, Hest pine ite 
sowing until spring. The best time to scatter 
the clover seed is on a ate fall of snow. If no 
snow appears at this time, the earth will be 
full of small cracks, which will receive the 
seed, closing up at the first rain. Sowing the 
clover seed in the spriog avoids the liability to 
winter-killing. 

If the bay crop {s intended entirely for mar- 
ket, it is best to omit the clover seed, letting 
the other grasses come to maturity the ‘first 
season, Which they are less likely to do if 
clover is upon the ground. Where the bay 
crop is to be consumed upon the farm, clover 
is a very profitable crop. If Northern red 
clover is used, sow quite plentifully, to pre- 
vent its growing rank and coarse. It is quite 
important to cut the clover crop before it 
lodges badly, when, if properly cured, so as to 
retain the leaves upon the stems, a very de- 
sirable feed for milch cows is secured. After 
the first crop is removed another will imme- 
diately spring up, giving a better quality of 
hay than the first cutting. If desired, this 
second crop may be left standing for seed. Or, 
at least, it is always advisable to leave enough 
for seed to provide a supply for home use, 
since the farmer’s every effort in these times 

sbould be in the direction of making the farm 

self-sustaining. 

Since grain must be grown, instead of sow- 
ing in the spring and stocking down to grass 
upon a soil exhausted through the cropping of 
former years, and without additional manur- 
ing, let the soil be prepared as for a corn crop, 
adding even more manure, so that the harvest- 
ing of a grain crop shall not leave the field as 
poor as it was in the spring. Then the suc- 
ceeding crops of grass may be expected to be 
remunerative. Let it be constantly borne in 
mind that where two tons of hay are produced 
to the acre the quality of the hay is far better 
than when the acre is only capable of produc- 
ing half aton. Hence, there is a great incen- 
tive to a higher standard of farming, espe- 
elally for those who must get their living from 
this source. 





WHOLE FODDER FOR COWS. 





A SERIES of experiments have been instituted 
and carried out by a Mecklenburg agricul- 
tural society, with a view of determioing 
whether it is better to give cows their fodder 
in its natural condition, as to length, or in 
short pieces, as when it has passed throug! a 
hay-cutter. The general results arrived at are 
thus summarized. First. Whole fodder is to 
be preferred, because of the saving it effects 
without detriment to the yidla oft milk, or 
weight, Om general health of the animal. 
Second. This saving is due to the whole fod- 
der being better chewed and rechewed and 
mixed with saliva, whereby it is turned to bet- 
ter account. A distinguished veterinary sur- 
geon bas shown that when cut up fine a con- 
siderable proportion of the fodder passes at 
once into the second stomach, and £0 is not re- 
chewed, and is, consequently, only partially 
utilized. Third. The decrease in the amount 
eaten at first, observed when whole fodder is 
used, is explained by the greater demands that 
this makes upon the masticatory apparatus. 
This is especially noticeable in the older cows. 
Learning or the acquiring of new habits of any 
sort becomes more difficult as years advance, 
and learning to chew is no exception to the 
rule. Hence, it is advisable to begin feeding 
whole fodder while the cows are young. 
Fourth. The greater slimness of the belly 
when whole fodder is given is explained by 
the more complete disiotegration such food 
undergoes. None of the stems pass intact 
and, consequently, more or less hollow into 
tbe stomach, to distend it and put it on the 
stretch. Fifth. The increased desire to drink 
is due to the increased employment of the 
saliva. Sixtb. Tbe general improvement in 
health and condition under this form of feed- 
ing is due to its being more agreeable to Na- 
ture.—Frchunge, 





KEEPING POULTRY IN ORCHARDS. 





Tuis is a matter that should be practiced 
when possible. We believe that if farmers 
and fruit-raisers knew the benefits arising from 
such management they would at once adopt 
it. Last fall we visited an orchard in which 
fowls were kept, the owner of which told us 
that before the fowls were confined in it the 
trees made little or no growth, and only a 
corresponding amount of fruit was obtained. 
But what a change was evident now! The 
grass was kept down, the weeds killed, and 
the trees presented an appearance of thrift 
Which the most enthusiastic horticulturist 
could not but admire and erivy. The growth 
of the trees was most and the fo- 


ef large | and’ f ar worm 
af fe ar eat ee This -rearror | 
accounted 9 roe the sane, who 1emarked 
that the “ hens ate ll the worths aud curéalo 
in their reach, even the canker-wérm.” He 
found less trouble with their roosting in trees 
than he expected, and that.a picket fence six 
feet high kept them within bounds. His or- 
chard was divided into three sections, and the 
fowls were chavged from one to another as 
the condition of the fowls or the orchard sec- 
tion seemed to require.—.The Poultry World. 
—_— 


HINTS ON WORKING BUTTER. 





Do not work too much nor too fast. Work 
slowly and until all the salt is thoroughly and 
evenly absorbed. Otherwise the butter will 
not be of uniform color. Working it too fast 
will destroy the grain, and the butter becomes 
salvy and lard-like in its texture. Let it stand 
or put it away in the tray for twenty-four 
hours. Then work it enough to remove all the 
buttermilk or surplus brine, so that the butter 
may become dry or like a piece of cheese. 
Mold into rolls, and set these away for twenty- 
four hours, or until they become haiid-and 
firm. The cloth should now be put on 80 as to 
cover one end, while the other is left open for 
the stamp. The cloth should be cut in pieces 
of exact size and dipped in brine, and the but- 
ter rolled when the cloth is dripping wet. But- 
ter should never come in contact with the bare 
hand. When in the bulk it can be easily 
handled with a ladle and a flat paddle.—Jour- 
nal of Chemistry. 





APPLE-TREE BORERS. 


Now is the time to be looking after the com- 
mon apple-tree borer (Saperda bivitata), while 
they are at work in the bark of our fruit trees 
and before they enter the interior of the trees, 
where itisso much more difficult to reach them. 
Their presence under the bark may be known 
by the reddish chippings which they throw out 
near the ground. If taken early in the season, 
they may be easily found and destroyed by cut- 
ting through the bark with a pocket-knife. If 
they have entered the wood, insert a slender 
twig or wire in the hole snd crush them.—New 
England Farmer. 








SALT YOUR STOCK. 


Tue Rural World says: “If you want to keep 
hogs, horses, cattle, and sheep healthy, give 
them salt regularly. There is ng better vermi- 
fuge than salt. Much of 86 so-called hog 
choléra is due to intestinal worms. Plenty of 
salt would prevent the accumulation of these 
worms. All animals desire salt, showing that 
it is a want of their pature, and undoubtedly 
for wis® purposes.” 





AGRICULTURAL. 


SEA-SIOE LOTS below LOM BRANGH, 


EITHER OF 








THESE BUILDINGS 


FOR $275 


# & 5 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
G. Duryee, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
Or 146 E, State Street, Trenton, ¥. J. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone 8uperphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Now York Ome 160 Prout Street. 


@@” Farmers and and Didier are invited to send for 
Circular. 
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Liver and Kidney Cure. 
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The oe America. 


HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


Grand Centennial Prize Medal and Diploma. 








Circular and Price-List Free. 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Mixed Ready for the 
Brush. 

THE BEST IN THE MAR- 
KET. 


PRE pci: 


Body of same is LEAD and ZING. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


ANO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


Itis prompt, active, and relif Twelve 
succeseral wee nes shown it to be of the Very 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stan 
ard. guaranteed. For further pastionton? “or 

PACIFIC GUANO oo ., Bost 
Sout W on a5 SHA RPLESS ¥ ‘ckRT ENT 
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$1 
OTIS & GORSLINE, 
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Brongnned ein this oveneree 


McSHANE BELL A opal 
manu re those ~ od Beles By Qaomrnss 


AcaD etc, 
HENRY Mc8HANE & oo. 


BALTIMOR °, Ma. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Fifty year Bolt ohh resetiri ae P42 4 fats and 


B86; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent “yp roto "Edirne free. No agencies. 


EN .& Ki BERLY, 


S atts t Shis n or an 


met. 
~ Tilustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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Write fora ote ee aivina fall cate parti eaiare. Ce 
w.J. P. KINQSLEY. m.s.. Rome. N. Ve 








HOWES acus curE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURE. 

It will cure permanently Chills, Agues. Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Debdility, all nervous and periodic dis- 
eases. Every bot! é warranted to give perfect satis- 
— Price $1, or six bottles $5. Sold by druggists 

. B. HOWE, M. D . Seneca Falls, N. Ye 
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NEW 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work 


LOVASSO FIELD, 


WEST MARKET STREET, CORNING, N. Y., 
WHOLESALB AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


MONUMENTAL AND CBMETERY WORK 


FROM ALL KINDS OF FOREIGN AND AMERIOAN GRANITE AND MARBLE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


CELEBRATED CORNING STONE. 


_ [havea STEAM STONE SAWING MULL and STHRAM I RUBBING and POLISHING MACHINERY. 


FISKE, 
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¢#™ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of goods you require. 


| 21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church St. 


YORK. 































































INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


GOTHIC FURNACE 


for warming Churches, Schools, Dwellings. The 
most powerful, durable, and economical heating 
apparatus in use. Grand award of merit by Amer- 
ican Institute. end for Catalogue. 


ALEX M. LESLEY, Manafacturer, 
372 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for aimer 
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Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest practical 


utility, convenience, comfort, elegance! Before 
buyiow any other, please write us for description, 
special terms, ete. ERLE CHAIR CO., Erie, Pa. 


DOWN 
with High Prices! 


CHICAGO SCALE CoO.. 
149 and 151 Jefferson t, Chicago, Ill, 





nis pas eT 





4-Ton Wanee: atae $605 2-Ton. $40. 

Iron levers, steel bearings, brass beam and beam-box. 

“ther sizes Scal 8, Beams, etc. at a great reduction. 

UM Seales Warranted. Send for Circular and 
rice- is 











W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 










POMPs, 
vqeeciie | Garden 
Engines, P' p Chain and 


Fixtures, iron Yourbs, Yard 
sapere, Street Washers, 
ete. 
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snd Centennial Exhibition, 
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give relief in the 


Hardens the Gums. and purifies the Breath. 
HING, CLEA 
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N. B. PHELPS, Propmictor, 


PRICE, $1. 





ts properties are Soor 


aul 
Heatine. 


Can be taken into the Stomach without harm; is 


an excellent Wash for Sore Mouth; Cleanses the 


It soon allays all Soreness and Inflammation; 
softens the dry, hard flakes of.offcnsive matter, and 
causes their discharge without difficulty or pain. 


it Contains No Poisonous Drugs. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


RAPID TRAN SIT. 
THE QUESTION SETTLED. 


While engineers and capitalists are laying their heads 
together to send us through space with birdlike swiftness, 

B) it may be as well to state that the quickest possible transit 
a from a state of debility and des: Bey to a condition 
health and vigor is secured. by use of TARRANT’S 
' RV ESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. This most refresh- 













ARTICLE 18 PROCURABLE AT 
LL DRUG STORES. 


DESK OF THE AGE. 


Marvel of Beauty and Convenience. 
The Cabinet Office Secretary! Unique, Practical, Beautiful / 
This celebrated desk is now in tm in the ee cl ro 
of \ country and Europe. Its great 
ks 48 apparent at a —. mL capacity is double that of 
any other desk occupyin me floor space. The whole 
space is 80 faventousiz ‘atllized that ample accommodation 
is afforded for th t voluminous business. Ite symmetrical 
desixn and ele; nt finish render it ap ‘opriate for either 
= or drawin prcoe. One L poy compartments, of 








right-hand door, ion a with our 
rtion of the desk within reac 


alnut, + compac! 
e use of a lifetime. One key Closes The Gatirs 
ed in three sizes and in two different 


An 1 opportunity is now offered for the 
popu lar desk on the installment plan. 
rash. For full particulars enclose Scent stamp to 
THE WOOTON DESK Co. (Designers apd Manufacturers), India napolis, Ind. 
Circulars and full information furnished on application, by T. G. SELLEW, 111 fulton Street, 
N ¥., Agent for New York and vicinity. 
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Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Sole Ag’ts for U.8. New York. 


Naw Model 32, 


or No. 1%. 

Without Equal tu 
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WITH AUTOMATIC 


CARTRIDGE 
EJECTOR and REBOUNDING | LOCK. ¢ 
CENTRAL FIRE, CALIBER i. 


ent 
from be! L~ aad @ dise 
acciden' The various 
Sorovements rec: ntly 
made in the manufacture 


quire oo wae pieces to 
LENGTH OF BARRBL............... 3% INCHES. lod “making thom site 
WROGIET. «... 5. .0.ccccccslececscosveeds 121, OUNCES. pler, sronwer ow 


THE REBOUNDING LOCKS 
(not used in other revolvers) are for preventing accidents caused by premature discharge. These arms are 
provided with simple aucomatic rebounding locks, so arranged as to Pintent the point of the hammer com- 
ing in contact with the cartridge at any time except at the metas of intentional discharge. By this means 
accidents arising from a chance blow upon the t The vaiue of this im- 
provement will be readily recognized. 
All our models possess various advantages over the old styles and have no equal in the market. 


SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, Mass,, U.S. A. 
GET THE BEST. 


and eS aitnetenting the great depression of business, the SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY made 


282,812 Machines in (87 7—s=xc 20,496 ™0"* 


PRICES REDUCED $30 ON EACH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Circular. 
ublic ave warned ta gountoctots machine, made after an old abandoned model of our Ma- 
oun? ‘o getag es ER SEWIN wt MACH Srna.” bay only of our authorized Agents, and see that 
each Machine hy oer rade-Mark stamped on the’ 
N. Y¥. 


THE SINGER M’F’G CO., Principal Office. 84 Union Square, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 


Large Reduction in Prices May lst, 1878. 





ly prevented, 





THAN IN AN’ PRE 
VioUS YHAR. 












Model '66. Model '%3. Model '76. 

Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 $2700 %35 00 
ve ec . 23 00 27 00 35 00 
“Round - 2200 2500 32 00 
MORAG 5i58dd ethnteseesses Woes 2000 2400 27 00 


(@~ Every Variety of Metallic senenttion at Lowest Market Rates > 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 





FOR 
STONE IN THE BLADDER AND HEMORRHAGE FROM THE BLADDER. 
Case of Mrs. ——, of Charlotte, N.C., stated by Dr. J. B. Jones, of that place. 


Mrs. —— suffered with stone in the bladder, composed of alternate concentric layers of calcareous 
matter and lithic acid. attended with occasional alarming hemorrhage from the bladder. I prescribed for 
her the Buffalo Lithia Water, the continuous use of which arrested the tormation of stone, and the 
hemorrhage occurs now at much jonger intervals. 

These Waters, in cases of Six Gallons, $5 per case at the Springs. Of 


CASWELL & MASSEY, cor. Broadway and 25th St., New York, 
at $6.50 per Case. 
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“BLEGANT | GARRIAGES, 
A.S.FLANDRAU&CO., 


Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST., 
NEW YORK. 


PARIS STYLES 


VICTORIAS AND CABRIOLETS. 


LONDON AND PARIS STYLES 
OF 
BROUCHAMS AND T CARTS. 


‘sent FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES FOR TOWN 
D COUNTRY, SUPEKBLY FINISHED. 


wae FLANDRAU ROAD WAGON 
IN ALL WEIGHTS. 
All Fitted with Rubber-Cushioned Axles. 


LOWEST PRICES 
FOR PROMPT CASH. 











JOHN HOL 


.£ made of fine Ane Ss ) FALCON GOLD PEN 


the best Iridium 
ness tend 


D, Man ufacturer of all styles of 
best auailty Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, No. 19 
Weat 4th sureet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PIANO Another battie on high prices. ORGAN 
See E oO Pict tor full reply. gent 


—_ nearly ,000 Tamueal ~ 3 
‘orices ever 


t13511 fas ees vi Tremendous uo bare 
AR ¥, Address py tf bi w WAK K 
— HATTY, Washington. N. J., 


, THERMOMETERS. 


R. BEC KK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
Peete St., Phila., invites your special attention > 
their unequal ed stock of, Microscopes, Telesco, 
Opera Glasses, Spectacles and Eye Giasses, T or- 
a and other Meteorological Instruments. at 
_ Illustrated Catalogue mailed 


MINTON’S sxascncmm TILES, 


CHINA WORKS, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Also The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.'s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
6044 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only vepeunuuenases in the United States for 
e above firms. 











INVALID RECLINING 

ROLLING CHAIRS, 
: TEx EI 
aes x 
BADE. 


Send for 
Circular to 


OHAIR ©O., NEW MAVEN, CT. 

















[pttation geld gh, Chains $20 $6, $8, aides 





tory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box 3696. 


TRAVEL 
THE GREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most costl 
steamers in the world, ‘Steamers leave New Yor 
daily (Sundays, June %4 to Se c.'8th, , ne.)at&: bP.M, 
from North River, f M 











Only 49 Miles of Rail. 
posting ye Marenangents and Mount » Hope 
Bays by day! disagreeable night cha 
Tickets: taib-tonaen a nd berths secured on board 
st: amers and at all the Poinol al hotels and ticket 
offices 1p New York; at3 Old House and Old 
Colony Depot, Boston. Music on board each 
steamer every evening. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 


GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent 


CHEAPEST EXCURSION TO PARIS 


ever offered by COOK, SON & JENKINS. 


The CITY OF CHESTER, of the Inman line, 
has been engaged for a party of ladies and gentle- 
men fora short vacation trip to Paris and back. 

To occupy only 31 days and to — 4 $200, 

for best accommodations of steam first-class 

visite to first-class hotels, carriage drives in Paris, 

= Versailles. Twelve days in Europe, nine- 
days on tne ocean for 


Two mURSEES DOLLARS. 





Fickets sre re good to return care for a yiar 
ties for extension of tour to Italy or 
se — + - at small additional expense 
Thougo nearly fifty ladies and gentlemen are 
booked, we have g berths for several more. 
For particulars apply to 


COOK, SON & JENKINS, 
261 BROADWAY, New York. 








No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 








THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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